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Kathleen  Mavourneen 


CHAPTER  I. 

LEAVES  IN  THE  WIND. 

"Wind-stirred  shamrocks  that  blow 

By  the  Shannon's  darkening  water, 
Whispering,  ever  and  ever  whispering, 

To  Erin's  daughter 
Of  a  message  hid  in  the  tall  reeds, 

In  the  rustling,  green  rath-grasses — 
'Choose  ye,  this  day  of  days, 

Lest  out  of  your  life  love  passes.'  " 

Against  the  flaring,  winter  sunset  an  old  crone  was 
bending  over  a  pratee-basket.  Farther  off  a  girl  turned 
the  brown  earth,  one  bare  foot  planted  firmly  on  the 
spade,  her  green  skirt  faded  and  torn,  her  ragged  red 
kerchief  flaming,  lifting  a  little  in  the  wind. 

As  Desmond  passed  slowly  on  to  the  Bridge  of  the 
Twelve  Arches,  the  sun  began  slowly  to  sink  behind  the 
black,  looming  mass  of  the  mountains  of  Killaloe. 

Desmond  paused  for  a  moment,  and,  leaning  lazily  on 
the  broken  stone  coping,  lit  his  pipe  reflectively,  all  the 
artist  in  him  thrilling  responsively  to  the  beauty  of  this 
corner  of  old  Ireland.  Towards  the  left  rose  abruptly, 
towering  above  the  low-lying,  ragged  bank  of  clouds,  the 
square  tower  of  St.  Finnan's,  and  where  to  a  little  Irish 
colleen  he  would  say  to-night  a  careless  farewell. 

His  gaze  drifted,  half  impatiently,  to  the  lane  that 
ran  greenly  by  the  cathedral,  then,  with  a  comprehensive 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  Desmond  turned  to  view  again 
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the  ever-changing  wonder  of  the  hills  and  the  grim  back- 
ground of  the  sombre  mountains  of  Killaloe. 

Those  shadows — like  to  black  velvet,  so  rich  and  deep 
were  they,  those  elusive,  misty  clouds,  trailing  suddenly 
across  the  slope,  the  golden,  quivering  flame  that  lay 
softly  over  the  bosom  of  the  further  hill,  and  a  moment 
later  followed  slowly  in  the  wake  of  the  sunset,  the 
pratee-diggers  in  the  foreground,  all  these  had  he  repro- 
duced on  canvas. 

In  his  rooms  at  the  tourists'  hotel  the  canvases  were 
already  stacked,  ready  for  departure.  Beneath  the 
bridge,  whereon  he  leaned,  the  Shannon  swept,  curving 
widely,  and  beating  out  to  sea,  where  far  off  rolled  the 
long  swell  of  the  Atlantic.  To-morrow  he  would  have 
left  behind  him  the  ways  of  Ireland,  the  lures  of  her, 
the  wild,  weeping  skies  of  her,  and  he  would  go  back  to 
London,  to  the  lights  and  the  bustle  of  that  city  that  is 
like  to  none  other  in  the  world.  Desmond's  heart  beat 
high  when  he  thought  of  what  the  future  might  contain. 
He  had  done  good  work,  he  exulted  as  he  looked  down  at 
the  darkening  sweep  of  water  below. 

He  had  something  to  show  for  those  two  months  in 
Ireland.  One  long  canvas  was  the  best  thing  he  had 
ever  done,  and  instinctively  he  had  known,  as  his  brush 
transformed  the  canvas  into  a  something  of  glowing, 
indescribable  beauty,  that  here,  at  last,  was  that  which 
had  in  it  the  touch  of  his  long-dormant  genius — genius  so 
long  dormant  and  careless  that  his  elder  brother,  the 
stern  possessor  of  both  the  money  and  title  of  the  family, 
had  more  than  once  written  long  reams  over  wasted  time 
and  misplaced  energy. 

Well,  old  Denis  would  change  his  tune  now.  Arthur 
Desmond  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

It  would  hang  on  the  line,  that  picture;  in  the  very 
marrow  of  his  bones  he  felt  it  would  bring  him  fame. 
It  was  then  he  thought  of  Kathleen,  frowned,  then 
laughed,  a  little  contemptuously.  Kathleen  dug  for 
potatoes,  like  the  bare-footed  girl  over  there  who  was 
crossing  herself  now  as  a  bell  somewhere  began  to  toll 
for  vespers.  Kathleen  gathered  turf,  lived  in  a  hut  on 
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the  hillside — a  hut  with  a  thatched  roof  where  the  rain 
came  in  on  stormy  nights,  and  broken  panes  that  the 
old  grandmother  stuffed  with  rags.  Yet — Kathleen  was 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

He  folded  his  arms  moodily  and  looked  no  longer  at 
the  river  nor  the  mountains.  Surely  not  in  all  Ireland, 
or  England,  too,  for  that  matter,  was  there  ever  quite 
such  a  beautiful  creature  as  this  Irish  girl  with  her  hair 
and  wonderful  eyes,  and  the  patrician  loveliness  of  her 
face — patrician,  although  the  folk  around  had  told  him 
that  Sheelah  Murtagh,  the  mother,  had  been  but  a  ser- 
vant with  gentry  in  England.  She  had  married  there, 
folk  said,  with  many  mysterious  noddings,  but  no  one 
knew  whom,  and  only  then  that — on  one  wild,  wet  night 
— she  had  come  back  to  the  cabin  on  the  bleak  hillside. 
There,  one  wild,  wet  night  had  she  closed  her  eyes,  when 
her  babe  had  first  opened  its  eyes  on  the  world.  The 
child  grew  up,  and  folk  spoke  of  her  afterwards  only  as 
"Sheelah  Murtagh 's  Katey." 

That  was  all  they  knew,  for  the  old  grandmother  was 
uncommunicative,  long  childish,  and  only  muttered  to 
herself  as  she  crouched  over  the  flickering  light  of  a  turf 
fire  in  the  winter,  or  sat  out  on  a  broken  boulder  by 
the  cabin  door  in  the  summer,  giving  heed  to  no  one. 
Desmond,  going  over  the  story  now,  thought  he  knew  it 
as  it  was  in  reality.  He  was  of  "the  gentry,"  and  knew 
the  ways  of  some  of  the  gentry,  he  told  himself,  cyni- 
cally, with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

The  little  Irish  colleen  after  to-day  would  pass  out  of 
his  thoughts  as  out  of  his  life.  He  would  remember  her 
sometimes,  perhaps,  when  he  looked  up  at  the  canvas 
that  was  his  masterpiece,  which,  he  hoped,  would  bring 
him  the  fame  he  so  long,  if  indolently,  had  pursued; 
but  it  would  be  only  an  abstract  memory,  after  all, 
unless He  frowned,  and  a  flush  came  into  his  good- 
looking,  but  rather  effeminate,  face. 

Where  the  road  ran  by  St.  Finnan's,  and  skirting  also 
the  shining  expanse  of  the  Shannon,  Kathleen  would  be 
waiting.  Half  angrily  he  wondered  why  he  had 
bothered  to  make  the  appointment.  It  would  have  been 
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easier  to  have  said  good-bye  by  letter,  for,  strangely 
enough,  this  little  Irish  colleen  could  read  and  write. 
The  dead  mother,  it  seemed,  had  left  a  wish  and  enough 
means  for  that  purpose,  and  the  old  grandmother,  with 
the  intense  desire  of  the  illiterate  Irishwoman,  had  kept 
her  promise  to  the  dead. 

Desmond  turned  and  went  quickly  over  the  bridge. 
He  passed  the  usual  groups  gathered  here  and  there  in 
the  roadways,  grouping  at  the  doors,  or  running  out 
from  the  white-washed  cabins  to  "hurrish"  in  the  pigs 
with  noisy  shrillness.  There  was  the  usual  clamour 
typical  of  Irish  life  as  the  day  died  down,  the  barking 
of  dogs,  crying  of  children,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and, 
above  all,  the  shrill  chatter  of  the  women. 

A  peasant  went  past,  his  bright,  red  waistcoat  and 
slouched  straw  hat — a  splash  of  welcome  colour  against 
the  grey  of  the  dusk — and  bade  him  the  picturesque 
good  evening — ' '  God  save  ye  kindly,  sor ! ' '  And  at  the 
end  of  the  lane  an  old,  white-headed,  blind  man  was 
' '  setting  up  the  pipes, ' '  while  a  group  of  childen  danced, 
their  rags  quivering  and  whirling  gaily  in  the  wind, 
their  cheeks  flushed  with  exertion,  their  laughter  ring- 
ing as  happily  as  if  they  danced  in  a  fairy  palace. 

Down  where  the  dusk  seemed  to  have  grown  greyest, 
and  the  trees  threw  their  long,  dark  shadows  across  the 
road,  he  came  upon  Kathleen — Kathleen,  who  lifted  her 
face  shyly  to  meet  his,  her  wonderful  eyes  haunting, 
beautiful  in  the  dusk,  that  lent  to  them  a  mystic  beauty. 
The  broad-leaved,  green  coltsfoot  at  the  girl's  feet  was 
a  drift  of  greenness  silvering  in  the  wan  half-light,  half- 
dusk. 

"Good  evening,  Kathleen."  He  smiled  down  at  her, 
as  she  stood  shyly  there,  the  hood  of  her  thread-worn, 
blue  cloak  thrown  over  her  night-black  hair,  shadowing 
her  brow  and  her  blue  eyes.  Her  long  hair  hung  in  its 
dark,  straggling  waves  down  either  side  of  her  face, 
and  he  saw  then  that  that  face  was  very  pale,  in  her 
eyes  a  world  of  Celtic  melancholy. 

"What  is  it,  Katey?"  he  said,  softly.  "Come,  I  will 
walk  part  of  the  way  homeward  with  you." 
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She  was  twisting  the  loose  folds  of  her  cloak  about  her 
face,  and  out  of  its  faded  hood  her  eyes  looked  up  at 
him,  misty,  reproachful,  and  yet  half-doubting. 

"Is  it  the  truth  that  they  are  after  saying — that  you 
will  be  going  away  ? ' '  Her  voice,  relapsing  into  its  soft, 
blurred  brogue,  was  a  little  broken.  ' '  'Twas  the  news 
that  came  down  from  the  hillside  only  this  afternoon 
that  you  would  be  going  with  the  morning  from  Kil- 
laloe?" 

He  looked  at  her  a  trifle  uneasily.  "I  had  to  go  some 
time,  Katey;  this  is  not  my  country." 

"  Tis  your  own  country,  then,  that  is  calling  you?" 
She  drew  a  deep  breath,  watching  his  face,  her  own  sud- 
denly pale.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

For  a  moment  they  walked  on  in  silence  on  the  wind- 
ing road  that  leads  to  the  hills,  that  against  the  dusk 
"Like  giants  at  a  hunting  lay." 

"Yes,  my  country  calls  me — at  least  London,  and  all 
that  London  means  to  me,  does."  His  voice  was  un- 
steady. He  was  not  looking  at  her,  but  at  the  darkening 
mountains.  Around  about  them  the  world  grew  sud- 
denly grey. 

"Ye  were  coming  to  say  good-bye,"  she  interrupted, 

pitifully.    "I  thought,  maybe She  could  say  no 

more,  but  her  breast  heaved.    Her  eyes  had  pain  in  them 
now. 

' '  Of  course,  I  would  not  go  away  without  saying  good- 
bye, Katey ' ' — he  gave  her  a  keen  side-glance — ' '  we  have 
been  very  good  friends." 

"Friends?"  she  half -whispered. 
They  had  come  to  a  clump  of  wind-bent  trees,  where 
the  great  shadows  stretched  and  darkened  across  the 
road  at  their  feet.  Over  on  the  hillside  near  a  light 
glowed,  as  if  a  cabin  door  were  flung  wide.  The  little 
colleen  looked  up  at  it,  her  lips  moving,  but  no  words 
came. 

He  stopped,  and  suddenly  took  the  girl 's  hands  in  his, 
holding  them  tightly. 

"Look  at  me,  Kathleen,"  he  commanded.  His  pulses 
were  beating  fast. 
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She  lifted  her  beautiful  eyes,  the  long,  black  lashes 
glistening  with  tears. 

"Are  you  crying  because  I  am  going  alone?"  he  asked, 
softly. 

She  nodded,  then  the  slow,  deep  colour  crept  to  her 
cheeks.  She  began  to  breathe  quickly,  uncertainly. 

"Katey,  Katey,  will  you  come,  them?  Will  you  come 
away  with  me  to-morrow — to-night  ? ' '  He  felt  her  hands 
fluttering  in  his. 

"You'd  be  wanting  to  take  me  away  from  everybody, 
from  everything  that  has  grown  up  in  the  heart  of  me  ? ' ' 

"From  everything?"  he  laughed  exultingly.  "What 
have  you  here,  child?  What  life  is  this  for  you?  I 
could  take  you  away,  I  could  give  you  almost  everything 
you  desired.  You  would  have  clothes,  not  rags;  you 
would  see  wonderful  things,  wonderful  cities " 

"You  would  be  marrying  me?"  Her  voice  had  in  it 
a  curious,  strained  note,  bringing  back  to  him  vividly  a 
former  scene  in  which  she  had  wildly  scorned  his  first 
advances. 

He  frowned  quickly.  ' '  Oh !  I  couldn  't  marry  you, 
Katey.  You  couldn't  expect  it."  He  felt  her  hands 
loosen  in  his,  saw  her  face  whiten.  "Why,  I  am  not  a 
poor,  travelling  artist,  as  you,  no  doubt,  think  me.  I 

have  other  people  to  think  of.    I  bear  an  honoured  name. 
j " 

"You  said  you  loved  me,"  she  whispered.  She  was 
looking  at  him  in  a  strange  way.  Was  it  weeks,  or 
years  ago,  since  she  had  listened  to  his  impassioned 
pleading,  since  he  had  told  her  of  love  that  broke  down 
all  barriers. 

"So  I  do.  Don't  be  silly,  Katey!"  He  frowned 
again.  "I'm  offering  you  what  very  few  men  in  the 
world  would  offer  you." 

"You — said — you  loved  me,"  she  whispered.  There 
was  a  pitiful  note  in  her  voice.  She  tore  her  hands  away 
from  his.  ' '  You  told  me  that  love  was  a  crown.  Would 
you  make  it  a  crown — of  shame?" 

He  had  the  grace  to  look  ashamed  for  a  moment,  then 
shrugged  his  shoulders  subtilely.  "I  do  love  you,  but 
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you  surely  never  expected  me  to  marry  you,  my  dear, 
did  you?  Oh!  come,  you  are  not  so  unsophisticated  as 
that!"  He  laughed  half-contemptuously.  "You,  a 
little  peasant  girl,  practically  nameless,  to  talk  of  shame, 
why " 

"Oh !"  She  gave  a  sudden  cry  of  anguish ;  her  hands 
went  up  to  hide  her  face.  "0!  And  that  it  would  be 
you  that  would  be  after  saying  such  things  to  me." 

' '  They  are  true, ' '  he  said,  relentlessly ;  ' '  that  is  why  I 
say  to  you,  come  with  me.  Come."  He  held  out  his 
hands  persuasively.  "You  love  me,  Katey,"  he  added 
in  a  softer  voice. 

She  stood  still  for  a  moment,  then  slowly,  step  by  step, 
began  to  back  away  from  him.  He  saw  her  eyes  in  the 
dusk  tear-shining,  her  little  face,  pale  but  exquisitely 
lovely,  looking  at  him  out  of  the  faded,  blue  hood. 

"I  do  love  you,"  she  said,  in  a  strange,  broken  voice. 
I  shall  always  love  you ;  but  a  little  Irish  colleen  does  not 
barter  her  soul  lightly.  You — yesterday  only,  it  seemed 

— made  me  a  promise "  She  broke  off  pitifully. 

"O,  gille  ma  chree,  will  it  be  yourself  that  has  forgot- 
ten?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "There  is  only  one  way,  Kath- 
leen," he  said.  "I  offer  you  everything  that  makes  life 
worth  living.  In  a  year  you  will  have  forgotten  the 
squalid  misery  of  your  life  here,  its  poverty. ' '  He  came 
nearer.  "Little  Kathleen,  I  would  always  be  faithful." 

She  looked  at  him  for  an  instant,  deathly  pale. 
"Faithful!"  she  repeated.  Her  voice  sounded  very 
tired. 

Desmond  took  a  step  forward,  a  flash  in  his  eyes. 
Suddenly  he  felt  more  sure  of  her,  and  words  rushed  to 
his  lips. 

She  stood  notionless,  her  eyes  on  his  face,  only  half- 
listening  to  the  flood  of  words  that  poured  forth. 

He  was  speaking  of  Paris  now,  of  London;  then, 
again,  of  Switzerland.  He  flung,  like  a  glowing,  un- 
rolling ribbon,  a  vivid  picture  of  their  road  of  life 
together. 

"That  is  life,"  he  was  saying.     "Here — here " 
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Words  seemed  to  fail  him,  but  he  flung  a  contemptuous 
look  around  him,  and  laughed  as  he  looked  up  at  the 
light  from  the  lonely,  leaning  cabin  on  the  hillside. 

"You  offer — this  to  me?"  she  asked.  There  was  still 
the  note  that  he  could  not  understand  in  her  voice. 

"Yes."  Desmond  turned  triumphantly.  "Choose, 
Kathleen." 

She  drew  a  long  quivering  breath.  "You — have  tired 
of  me — soon, ' '  she  whispered. 

"Tired  of  you!"  he  repeated.  He  looked  at  her, 
frowning  impatiently.  "Have  I  not  said  I  shall  never 
tire  of  you,  Kathleen  ? ' ' 

She  flung  out  her  hands  in  a  curious  Irish  gesture, 
saying  again — "You — said  you  loved  me.  You  have 
tired  of  me — soon!" 

The  blood  rushed  to  his  face  as  she  began  to  move 
slowly  from  him,  stumbling  a  little  as  she  went. 

"Kathleen!"  he  cried. 

"Go  back  to  England,"  she  said,  in  a  queer,  choked 
voice.  Go  back  to  your  cold  England,  to  the  cold  hearts 
that  are  there.  God's  blessing  go  after  ye,  and  soften 
the  heart  o'  ye" — her  voice  dropped — "an'  soften  the 
heart  of  me  that  I  may  bear  it." 

"Kathleen!"  he  cried,  "if  you  go  from  me  now  you 
go  out  from  my  life — for  ever." 

She  turned  and  left  him  without  another  word. 

He  strode  forward  in  a  passionate  impulse  to  take  her 
in  his  arms,  to  hold  her  there  fast,  but  in  a  flash  she  had 
twisted  from  him  and  gone. 

The  road  held  for  a  moment  a  flying,  sobbing  figure,  a 
blue  cloak  fluttering  in  the  light  wind,  then  the  black 
shadows  of  the  hill  put  pitying  arms  about  her  and  hid 
her  from  him. 

"The  fool — the  little  fool!"  he  said,  with  clenched 
teeth,  and  ran  down  the  road  to  its  turning,  stopping 
abruptly,  and  breathing  heavily  as  he  came  in  sight  of 
a  group  of  peasants  rounding  the  steep  hillside,  and  so 
he  turned  aside,  half -sulkily,  half-afraid,  for  the  men  of 
Ireland  guard  their  women  well. 

Hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  he  hesitated  while 
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the  men,  laughing  jovially  and  hilariously  over  some 
joke  amongst  themselves,  went  past.  He  stood  still  until 
they  vanished  from  sight,  then  turned  to  the  road  again, 
lifting  his  face  uncertainly  to  the  hillside,  where  the 
light  had  flared  from  an  open  door,  his  hands  clenching. 

But  now  the  light  glowed  from  the  little  cabin  no 
longer.  He  knew  then  that  the  door  was  shut  and 
barred.  He  knew,  also,  that  to  him  it  would  open  no 
more. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BROKEN  THREAD. 

"Set  the  spinning  wheel  aside, 

The  thread  is  broken, 
And  the  web,  unfinished,  lies — 
Fate  has  spoken." 

In  a  corner  of  the  poor,  but  scrupulously  clean,  cabin 
on  the  dreary,  rock-strewn  hillside,  Sheelah  Murtagh's 
Katey  was  spinning  busily,  her  head  bent,  the  blue  of 
her  eyes  a  little  faded,  as  if  with  over-much  weeping,  the 
set  of  her  mouth  wistful,  yet  faded.  On  a  boss  at  her 
feet  sat  an  aged  crone,  a  clean  kerchief  tied  over  her 
white  head  and  knotted  under  her  withered  chin,  her 
short  red  cloak,  faded  and  worn  almost  threadbare, 
fastened  by  the  usual  rusty  black  ribbon.  The  old 
woman  was  carding  flax,  laying  it  in  flakes  on  a  table  at 
her  side.  On  the  wide  hearth  a  peat  fire  glowed  redly, 
its  glow  cheerfully  illumining  the  cabin. 

Out  of  the  mean  window  Kathleen,  lifting  her  head, 
looked  now  and  again  with  eyes  that  held  little  or  no 
interest.  Resignation  was  there,  but  resignation  borne, 
not  so  much  of  the  spirit,  as  of  Irish  fatalism  and  en- 
vironment. 

The  landscape  in  front  of  that  poor  cabin  was  far 
from  beautiful.  Two  or  three  distant  farmhouses  and 
isolated  cottages  showed  their  ugly  architecture.  The 
Irish  farmhouse  or  cottage  is  typical,  generally  two- 
storied,  white-washed,  too  narrow  for  its  height,  with 
mean  doors  and  windows  that  peer  out  with  ferrety,  un- 
blinking eyes. 

Only  the  great,  soft-bosomed  mountains  rested  Kath- 
leen's eyes,  brought  her  a  vague  comfort.  When  she, 
too,  was  an  old,  old  woman,  she  told  herself  now,  the 
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mountains  would  still  be  there,  still  hold  their  silent 
message. 

It  was  nearly  three  years  since  out  of  Killaloe,  and 
out  of  her  life,  the  unknown  artist  had  gone — three 
years,  in  which  Sheelah  Murtagh's  Katey  had  greatly 
altered.  She  was  slimmer,  older-looking,  but  the  beauty 
of  her  face  had  gained  in  a  certain  wistful  charm,  that 
made  many  a  man  in  Killaloe  shake  his  head  when  he 
looked  at  Sheelah  Murtagh's  Katey. 

"Shure,  but'  tis  never  the  bit  of  a  dowry  she  will  be 
after  having,"  one  and  all  had  said,  regretfully,  for  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  the  bride  is  bargained 
over  with  no  more  sentiment  than  if  she  were  a  bundle 
of  hay.  The  Irish  match-making  customs  are  well 
known,  and  accepted  unquestionably,  and  the  bit  o' 
dowry  counts  any  day  for  more  than  beauty;  therefore, 
Sheelah  Murtagh's  Katey  would  probably  live  her  life 
out  unloved  and  alone,  while  a  wrinkled  spinster,  en- 
dowed with  a  few  pounds  or  with  a  plot  of  ground  and 
a  cabin,  and,  maybe,  a  few  starving  sheep  given  in, 
would  certainly  not  go  down  to  the  grave  unwed,  were 
she  ever  so  unlovely. 

Perhaps  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  the 
girl's  mind  now,  for  suddenly  she  stopped  spinning  with 
a  weary,  almost  despairing  gesture. 

"Beauty  warmed  the  heart,  the  south  and  west 
country  Irishman  would  tell  you,  but  divil  a  fire  does 
it  light  on  the  hearth. 

The  old  crone  was  crooning  childishly  to  herself  a  bar 
or  two  from  an  ancient  and  weird  Erse  song.  Over  and 
over  again  she  crooned  the  refrain  in  melancholy 
monotony,  until  at  last  Kathleen  took  the  carded  fiax 
from  her  gently,  and  drew  her  over  to  the  fireplace, 
seating  her  in  the  old  and  cosy  armchair  in  the  hearth- 
corner.  The  cabin — hovel,  almost — was  old,  the  floor 
strewn  with  sand,  that  sparkled  in  the  fire  glow.  Out- 
side, the  thatch  was  overgrown  with  moss  and  grass, 
the  small,  tilled  plot  of  ground  below  grew  pratees  only, 
but  the  cabin  was  rent  free.  Old  Sheelah  Murtagh's 
dead  daughter  had,  many  years  before  her  death,  been 
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able  to  buy  her  mother  a  small  annuity;  that  was  all 
they  had  to  live  on,  but  Granny  Murtagh  had  always 
boasted,  and  even  now,  when  she  was  childish  and  al- 
most helpless,  that  she  had  never  to  go  out  on  the 
shocharawn  (begging).  To-night  Granny  Murtagh, 
mumbling  incoherently,  went  to  sleep  as  usual  in  her 
old  comfortable  seat  by  the  fire,  while  her  grand- 
daughter prepared  the  simple  meal  and  spread  the 
home-bleached  cloth  on  the  ancient,  rickety  table. 

"Granny,"  called  the  girl,  softly,  a  moment  or  two 
later ;  but  old  Sheelah  Murtagh  for  once  did  not  answer 
as  quickly  as  usual. 

"She  grows  older  and  more  tired,"  sighed  Kathleen. 
"I'll  leave  her  rest  a  moment  longer." 

She  stood  for  a  long  moment  by  the  window,  staring 
with  unseeing  eyes  at  the  blurred  patch  of  land,  then, 
with  a  sigh,  turned  back  to  the  flax.  She  was  stooping 
over  it  when  her  foot  touched  something  that  clinked 
against  the  sanded  floor.  The  girl  bent  and  picked  it 
up,  and  saw  it  was  the  thin  leather  wallet  that  her  grand- 
mother generally  wore  beneath  her  bodice,  supported 
with  tapes  about  her  neck.  Kathleen  always  believed, 
as  the  grandmother  had  years  ago  told  her,  that  it  con- 
tained some  papers  and  prints  of  holy  saints;  perhaps, 
also,  so  often  to  be  found  in  the  cabins  of  Ireland,  a 
Bible  that  had  to  be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  priests. 
Immersed  in  her  own  thoughts,  still  mechanically  hold- 
ing the  leather  wallet,  Kathleen  went  back  to  the  win- 
dow. Looking  out,  she  saw  an  old,  withered  crone  stand- 
ing against  the  grey  light  of  the  distant  hill,  old  Mag 
East  waving  her  arms  wildly  at  someone  or  other,  curs- 
ing impotently — a  characteristic  figure,  symbolic  of  bit- 
terness and  ignorance. 

Kathleen's  eyes  went  back  more  softly  to  that  quiet 
figure  by  the  fire,  and  then  down  at  the  leather  wallet. 
After  a  moment's  indecision,  she  opened  it,  and  drew 
out  a  bundle  of  papers,  folded  flatly  and  tied  with  tape. 
The  papers  rustled  in  her  nervous  hands  as,  still  hesi- 
tant, she  looked  over  at  the  figure  of  the  old  woman,  but 
Granny  Murtagh  never  stirred.  It  seemed  to  the  girl 
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that  she  could  still  hear  her  breathing,  softer  than  usual, 
in  the  air  about  her,  and  slowly  she  unfolded  the  papers, 
spreading  them  out  on  a  table  before  her.  Then,  all  at 
once,  she  gave  a  low  cry.  A  certificate  of  marriage  lay 
before  her,  its  writing  faded,  the  paper  yellowed.  Kath- 
leen's  eyes  followed  the  words  quickly,  read  them  again 
and  again  mechanically,  unrealising,  until  at  last  she 
came  to  that  attached  certificate,  the  certificate  of  her 
own  birth. 

"Then  I — am  Kathleen — Lyndham?"  she  whispered. 
"Lyndham  is  given  here  as  my  father's  name.  Yet 
Lyndham,  so  they  told  me,  was  the  name  of  the  people 
for  whom  my  mother  was  maid." 

She  turned  the  papers  over  rapidly,  letters  apparently 
written  by  that  father  whom  Granny  Murtagh  had  never 
once  mentioned  by  name.  She  came  to  that  last  letter, 
its  faded  writing,  in  which  he  besought  his  wife  to  still 
keep  their  marriage  secret,  to  give  him  again  the  promise 
of  silence  she  had  given  him  years  ago. 

"I  am  going  out  to  fight  for  my  country,"  he  wrote. 
"It  is  a  cruel  war,  and  I  know  not  whether  I  shall 
return.  Our  marriage  was  a  mistake  for  both  of  us,  and 
I  know  that  you,  too,  now  regret  it.  I  ask  you  to  give 
again  your  promise  to  keep  that  marriage,  as  it  now  is, 
secret.  There  are  only  you  and  myself  to  be  considered, 
and  you  have  always  longed  to  go  back  to  Ireland,  to 
the  people  to  whom  you  feel  you  shall  always  belong. 
I  know  that  in  the  returning  to  them  you  will  find  more 
happiness  than  I  could  give  you;  so  I  have  put  a  sum 
of  money  in  the  bank  that  not  only  will  make  it  possible 
for  you  to  go,  but  in  the  event  of  my  death,  will  be 
supplemented  by  my  lawyers,  to  whom  I  must  make  the 
truth  known,  conditionally " 

Kathleen  turned  the  page  over,  and  then  saw  no  more 
of  the  letter,  for,  pinned  to  the  opposite  page,  above  the 
closely-written  sheet,  was  a  black-edged  cutting  from 
some  paper.  She  read  it  slowly  aloud  twice,  forgetting 
the  old,  silent  woman  in  her  chair  by  the  fire,  forgetting 
even,  the  cabin  and  all  its  poor  surroundings.  Her 
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voice  had  a  dry,  stunned  note  as  the  words  fell  from  her 
lips : — 

"On  the  27th  December,  killed  in  action  at  , 

Basil,  the  youngest  son  of  Lord  and  Lady  Marion 
Lyndham,  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Cragmorton,  in 
his  22nd  year,  and  dearly  loved  brother  of  Alicia 
Kentley,  Cragmorton  Station,  Australia." 

There  were  other  letters,  among  them,  one  signed 
Alicia  Kentley,  who  wrote  to  the  woman  who  was,  un- 
known to  her,  her  dead  brother's  wife.  On  the  table 
beside  it  a  birth  certificate  of  the  same  year  was  blistered 
here  and  there  as  if  with  a  woman's  tears: — 

"Kathleen  Cragmorton  Lyndham,  born  the  28th  day 
of  December,  daughter  of  Sheelah  Murtagh,  lady 's  maid, 
and  Basil  Lyndham,  soldier." 

The  girl  in  the  cabin  sat  down  with  a  low  cry,  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  She  was  thinking  now,  not 
of  the  romance  those  faded  papers  held,  but  of  a  man's 
face  in  the  dusk  of  one  dead  day.  She  heard  a  man's 
voice,  saying — 

"I  couldn't  marry  you,  Katey.    You  couldn't  expect 

it — you,  a  little  peasant  colleen,  practically  name- 
}egs »» 

She  gave  a  low,  heart-broken  cry,  and  a  dull,  re- 
pressed misery  that  for  those  three  long  years  had 
hovered  over  her  head,  broke  over  her  in  all  its  force. 
She  stretched  out  her  hands  imploringly,  forgetting  the 
little  world  about  her,  remembering  only  one  whom  she 
had  dearly  loved. 

"Oh,  if  you  had  known,"  she  cried,  "if  you  had 
known,  you  would  not  have  gone  and  left  me  to  be 
breaking  my  heart.  You  would  not  have  been  leaving 
me." 

Still  sobbing,  she  had  gone  to  that  silent  old  woman 
in  the  corner,  who  was  still  asleep.  Kathleen  slipped  on 
her  knees  beside  her. 

"You,  too,  did  not  know,"  she  whispered.  "How 
could  you  know,  maybe,  for  you  could  not  read  or  write, 
but  why  didn't  you  show  me  the  papers,  Granny?  Was 
it  for  fear  that  the  written  words  held  shame  that  you 
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told  no  one  ?  Oh !  the  Irish  pride — the  Irish  pride  down 
deep  in  ye  kept  it  back,  but  it  helped  to  break  the  heart 
of  me,  granny — it  helped  to  break  the  heart  and  the 
very  life  of  me." 

There  was  no  querulous  answer,  no  suddenly  hard, 
childish  croaking.  The  old  crone  never  moved,  her 
wrinkled  face  was  very  still,  strangely  peaceful.  Kath- 
leen, with  a  strange  fear  in  her  heart,  rose  to  her  feet, 
catching  suddenly  at  the  old,  withered  hands,  whose 
coldness  sent  a  chill  through  her  blood. 

"Granny,  granny,  dear!"  she  sobbed.  "Wake  up, 
Granny,  you  are  all  I  have.  I  stayed  because  of  you. 
Don't  leave  me." 

The  old  woman  never  moved. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  INTERLOPER. 

"And  the  old  roads  lie  behind  us, 
And  the  new  roads  are  at  our  feet. ' ' 

"The  most  unheard-of  thing,"  asserted  the  judge's 
wife,  tearfully,  as  she  sank  down  upon  the  comfortable 
library  couch.  "I — I  really  can't  explain  for  the 
moment;  I  couldn't  even  repeat  what  Sankerson  and 
Sneckitt  said,  I  was  so  dumbfounded.  And,  Robert,  Mr. 
Sankerson  said,  gravely,  that  he  knew  all  along,  but 
that  he  had  given  his  bond  of  silence.  He  never  thought 
that  he  would  have  to  break  it,  but  the — the  circum- 
stances were  so — so  unexpected  and  exceptional,  Robert, 
dear." 

"Let's  read  the  letter,"  said  the  judge,  mildly.  He 
peered  at  it  over  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and  put 
down  his  beloved  book  with  a  sigh  of  resignation.  ' '  Oh ! 
this  isn't  Sankerson  and  Sneckitt 's  letter." 

"It's  from  her,"  said  Lady  Alicia,  more  tearfully 
than  explicitly. 

He  looked  at  his  wife  over  his  spectacles  in  astonish- 
ment. "I  thought  you  said  she  was  dead?" 

"Sheelah  is.    The  letter  is  from  her  daughter." 

' '  A  daughter ! ' '  He  raised  his  eyebrows.  ' '  Wherever 
has  she  been  all  through  these  years?" 

' '  In  Ireland,  living  with  the  old  grandmother.  Robert, 
what  are  we  to  do?  The  lawyers  say  she  has  been 
brought  up  just  like  a — a  savage ! ' ' 

"  It  is  evident  what  the  young  lady  in  question  intends 
to  do,  when  she  has  come  this  far,  and  Sankerson  is 
bringing  her  here  to  introduce  her,"  he  said,  a  little 
grimly,  and  then,  kindly — "She's  Basil's  child,  after 
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all,  Alicia.    It  seems  to  me  that  you  will  have  to  hold  a 
family  conclave  on  the  matter. 

' '  Maude  will  have  hysterics  over  it,  Robert.  She — she 
will  surely  look  upon  her  as  an  interloper. ' ' 

' '  Umph !  Maude  will  soon  get  over  it ! "  he  answered, 
drily.  "This  writing  isn't  bad  for  a  beginning,  and 
the  spelling  is  correct.  That's  more  than  one  expects 
from  a — a  young  person  brought  up  like  a — what  was  it 
you  said,  Alicia?  Oh!  yes,  a  savage.  I  see  she  comes 
from  County  Limerick.  I  never  heard  that  there  are 
many — er — savages  in  Limerick." 

"Savages  in  Limerick!"  echoed  a  fresh,  young  voice. 
Its  owner  came  blithely  into  the  room,  holding  a  heap  of 
wet  Malmaison  roses  to  the  nose  of  the  judge.  "Aren't 
they  beauties,  dad,  dear?  Mother,  you  look  as  if  some- 
thing had  happened — if  anything  could  happen  at  Crag- 
morton ! ' ' 

"Something  has  happened,  Maude,"  said  her  mother, 
forlornly.  "You  have  a  new  cousin." 

Maude  laughed  gaily.  "Mother,  dear,  you  are  ador- 
ably funny  sometimes!  In  which  family  is  the  cousin, 
mother  ?  It  is  not  so  rare  an  event,  is  it  ? "  she  remarked, 
carelessly.  "One  or  other  of  our  numerous  relatives  is 
generally  adding  to  my  auntship  or  cousinship." 

"But  this  is  different!"  Mrs.  Kentley  was  almost 
tragic. 

"I'll  tell  her,"  said  the  judge,  in  his  most  ponderous 
and  judicial  manner.  He  laid  the  letter  he  had  been 
reading  on  the  table,  and  Maude  promptly  pounced  on 
it. 

"You  two,  dear  people  do  beat  about  the  bush  some- 
times," she  explained,  "and  to-day  I  can't  wait.  I'm 
off  to  have  a  round  or  two  of  the  golf  links  with  Hubert 
Aldersham." 

"I'm  very  fond  of  Hubert  Aldersham,"  said  Lady 
Alicia,  apparently  apropos  of  nothing,  but  Maude  was 
apparently  too  engrossed  in  the  letter  to  heed  the  re- 
mark. 

"Basil's  daughter!"  she  exclaimed,  halfway  through. 
She  looked  at  them  thoughtfully.  "But  I  never  knew 
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that  Basil  married.  You  all  told  me  he  was  a  bachelor 
when  he  died." 

"We  all  thought  so,  I'm  sure,"  sighed  her  mother. 
"And  the  worst  is  to  come,  Maude.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a — an  almost  impossible  person.  Well,  to  be 
brief,  her  mother  was  at  one  time  my  maid.  You 
have  heard  me  talk  of  Sheelah." 

"Your  maid!"  Maude  Kentley,  who  had  always 
prided  herself  on  her  mother's  aristocratic  connections, 
went  rather  pale.  ' '  Mother,  dear,  are  you  sure  ? ' ' 

"I'm  quite  sure."  Mrs.  Kentley  hid  a  very  dis- 
tressed face  in  the  Malmaison  roses.  I'm  afraid  the  girl 
will  be  most  impossible.  Why,  Mr.  Sankerson  says  she 
lived  in  an  old  tumble-down  hovel — a  hovel,  dearest, 
and  never  wore  boots  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other." 

Maude  looked  perturbed.  "But  the  letter — its  writ- 
ing  ?" 

"Just  what  your  dear  father  was  saying,"  plaintively. 
"But  then  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  illiterate  in 
Ireland  go  to  someone  in  the  village  or  town  who  has 
been  educated  and  get  him  to  write  their  letters  for 
them. ' '  She  shook  her  head.  ' '  She  will,  no  doubt,  have 
a  terrible  brogue. ' ' 

' '  I  rather  like  the  Irish  brogue, ' '  said  Maude,  thought- 
fully. She  went  over  to  the  window  and  flattened  her 
nose  against  it,  and  after  a  second  waved  her  hand 
abstractedly  to  someone  below  in  the  shrubberies.  "I 
wonder  what  she  will  wear?"  She  turned,  half-laugh- 
ing, half-frowning.  "A  shillelagh  and  a  kerchief,  and 
a  quilted  petticoat,  and,  mother,  dear,  where  is  she 
going  to  live  ? ' ' 

Mrs.  Kentley  looked  at  the  judge.  The  judge  back  at 
his  wife. 

"Here,"  said  she  faintly. 

"Here?"  Maude,  making  her  way  to  the  door,  was 
faintly  astonished.  She  paused. 

"She — her  mother  and  grandmother  are  dead.  She 
has  no  surviving  relatives  in  Ireland."  Mrs.  Kentley 
hesitated,  and  then  more  firmly — "We  are  her  only 
near  relatives,  it  appears.  We  are,  through  poor  dear 
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Basil,  the  nearest  of  kin.  We  will,  of  course,  suggest 
education  to  her,  if  one  can  suggest  education  to  a  young 
person  nearly  twenty-three.  It  seems  possible,  how- 
ever, that  she  will  have  so  many  traits  developed."  Mrs. 
Kentley  paused,  and  then  added,  thoughtfully — "She 
comes  into  all  Basil's  money,  now." 

Maude  stopped  dead ;  her  face  went  pale. 

"Then,"  she  said,  very  slowly,  "she — we  are  practi- 
cally living  in  her  house.  Cragmorton,  our  home,  really 
belongs  to  Basil's  daughter?" 

"In  a  certain  sense  it  does,"  said  the  judge.  He 
cleared  his  throat.  "It  was  certainly  built  on  the  share 
of  Basil's  money  that  was  supposedly  your  mother's, 
which  means  that  we  could  go  back  to  the  residence  I 
had  when  I  married  your  mother.  I'm  glad,  by  the 
way,  that  I  never  sold  the  Bungalow.  It  is  a  fine  place, 
and  I  had  some  happy  days  there,"  he  added,  reminis- 
cently. 

Mrs.  Kentley,  who  had  risen,  went  round  to  him. 
She  rubbed  her  soft  and  still  fair  and  unwrinkled  cheek 
against  his  bald  head  affectionately. 

"But  there  won't  be  any  need  to  go  from  Cragmor- 
ton," she  said.  "Sankerson  and  Sneckitt  say  that  their 
client,  to  use  their  own  words,  absolutely  refuses  to  dis- 
possess us  of  Cragmorton.  She  would,  however,  like  to 
make  her  home  with  us  if  we  consent. ' ' 

Maude  looked  at  them  strangely,  then  around  the 
room.  "I  don't  think  that  I  could  bear  that  Cragmor- 
ton should  ever  be  in  other  hands  than  ours,  mother. 
Just  think,  if  Sheelah's  daughter  should  be  coarse,  illit- 
erate  "  A  servant  came  in  to  mend  the  fire.  She 

turned  to  him — ' '  Jones,  go  down  and  tell  Mr.  Aldersham 
that  I  find  I  cannot  come  to  golf,  after  all.  Say  that 
owing  to — visitors  coming  unexpectedly  that  it  will  be 
impossible."  ; '  )  :" "N^ 

They  were  silent  as  the  old  servant  went  out. 
Lady  Alicia  said   faintly — "You   could   have   gone, 
Maude;  you  need  not  wait." 

"  Oh  !  I  may  as  well  stay  and  see  her. ' '  Maude 's  voice 
was  a  little  hard,  uncertain.  She  went  to  the  fire,  and," 
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sitting  down  on  an  ottoman,  spread  her  hands  to  the 
blaze.  "Mr.  Sankerson's  letter  says  that  he  will  bring 
her  here  about  three  to  introduce  us.  It  is  all  so  sudden. 
I — I  feel  I  shall  just  hate  her.  I  can  just  imagine  what 
she  will  be  like. ' ' 

Husband  and  wife  looked  at  each  other,  realising,  all 
at  once,  what  the  loss  of  Cragmorton  would  mean  to 
Maude,  who  loved  every  stick  and  grey  stone  in  it. 

The  clock  struck  the  hour  of  three  even  in  that 
moment.  Almost  before  it  ended  they  heard  carriage 
wheels  coming  up  the  broad,  sweeping  drive  that  led 
through  a  tall  avenue  of  trees  to  the  hall  door. 

The  bell  pealed.  Alicia  Kentley  went  over  and  stood 
by  her  daughter.  They  all  turned  expectantly  to  the 
door. 

The  butler  drew  the  velvet  portiere  aside.  "Mr. 
Sankerson — Miss  Kathleen  Lyndham." 

Mr.  Sankerson  stood  aside.  With  a  grandiloquent 
sweep  of  his  hand,  he  announced — 

"Miss  Kathleen,  Judge  and  Lady  Alicia.  Ah!  how 
do  you  do,  Miss  Maude?" 

Into  the  circle  of  firelight  came  a  girl,  hesitantly,  but 
with  head  erect,  two  spots  of  colour  burning  in  her 
cheeks,  as  if  sensing  a  certain  antagonism  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  two  women  drew  a  deep  breath.  The  judge  drew 
off  his  glasses,  polished  them  in  amazement,  and  put 
them  on  again.  For  here  was  no  stout,  apple-cheeked 
damsel  of  their  imagination,  whose  brogue  was  to  rend 
the  very  atmosphere.  Slender  and  tall,  garbed  with 
exquisite  simplicity,  the  girl  came  forward,  her  face  a 
little  pale,  but  very  lovely  in  its  setting  of  soft,  dark 
furs,  her  eyes  wide,  unconsciously  appealing.  And  it 
was  Basil's  daughter  who  stood  there,  with  Basil's  proud 
chin  and  short  nose,  but  the  eyes  that  were  not  the  eyes 
of  Basil  Lyndham,  but  of  Sheelah  Murtagh,  had  a 
beauty  of  which  not  a  Lyndham  could  boast. 

"Oh !"  said  Maude,  under  her  breath. 

Mrs.  Kentley  found  herself  going  forward  as  if  on 
wires  and  holding  out  her  hand  to  this  wonderful  young 
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being,  who  wore  neither  a  red  kerchief  nor  quilted 
petticoat,  nor  waved  aloft  a  shillelagh  with  the  accom- 
panying battle-cry  of  Ireland. 

"You — are  Kathleen?"  she  found  herself  saying, 
faintly. 

It  was  Maude,  after  all,  who  recovered  herself  first. 
She  looked  at  the  wistful,  lovely  face  for  a  moment,  at 
the  eyes,  then  she  answered  their  appeal  by  going 
straight  to  the  girl.  Bending  a  little,  for  Maude  was  a 
Junoesque  beauty,  she  kissed  her. 

The  judge  blew  his  nose  loudly  in  the  astonishment 
of  the  moment.  It  was  the  very  last  thing  he  had  ex- 
pected of  Maude. 

"I  am  Maude,  your  cousin  Maude,"  he  heard  his 
daughter  saying  in  her  clear  young  voice.  ' '  We — I  only 
knew  to-day  you  were  coming. ' '  And  then — ' '  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  are  coming  to  make  your  home  with  us." 

"I  am  very  glad  also,"  said  Mrs.  Kentley.  There 
was  sincerity  and  feeling  in  her  voice,  and  when  she 
looked  up  at  the  portrait  of  Basil  Lyndham  on  the 
polished  wall,  and  then  down  at  Basil's  daughter,  her 
eyes  grew  misty.  She  held  out  her  arms  to  the  girl. 
"Welcome  home  to  Basil's  daughter,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  YOUTH. 

"Love  is  a  rose  that  buds  and  blows, 
And  the  thoughts  in  the    heart    of    the    lover — who 
knows?" 

"It  will  be  winter  in  England  now,"  said  Maude. 
She  was  lying  full  length  on  the  comfortable  cane  lounge 
on  the  wide  verandah  and  gazing  out  over  the  garden 
and  the  tops  of  the  tall,  black  pines.  "I  am  thinking 
of  London,  the  magic  of  the  dusk,  and  the  lights  all 
twinkling  out  of  the  haze,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  rising 
softly  out  of  grey-yellow  fog " 

In  front  of  the  verandah  was  a  wide,  green  sweep  of 
lawn,  and  in  the  borders  the  flowers  nodded  in  the  sun- 
shine, the  dahlias  a  blaze  of  gold  and  flame.  Beyond 
the  garden  the  shimmer  of  the  November  heat  rose  up 
from  the  grass  paddocks,  unrolling  to  the  soft  slope  of  a 
distant  hill. 

"Why  do  you  love  England  so?"  asked  Kathleen.  A 
shadow  swept  into  her  eyes  for  a  moment.  She  sat  on 
the  verandah  steps,  her  head  bent  over  a  tea-cloth  she 
was  embroidering,  but  now  she  laid  it  down,  clasping 
her  hands  loosely  in  her  lap. 

"You  will  love  England,  also,"  said  Maude.  "Per- 
haps next  year  we  all  shall  go." 

"Shure,  to  my  thinking,"  said  Kathleen,  "Australia 
is  the  wonderful  country,  save  that  there  is  still  in  my 
heart  an  ache  for  Ireland,  for  the  dear,  green  ways  of 
her,  and  to  see  the  rain-mist  once  again  over  the  Shan- 
non river.  If  I  could  go  back  and  then  return  here 
again." 

"That  is  something  of  my  feeling  for  England,"  con- 
fessed Maude.  She  stirred,  and,  turning  her  head, 
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looked  round  at  Kathleen.  ' '  Have  you  ever  been  in  love, 
Kathie?" 

The  girl,  seated  on  the  stone  steps,  suddenly  gave  a 
great  start.  The  blood  dyed  her  face  crimson  and  then 
drained  as  quickly  away,  leaving  it  very  pale.  The 
hands  that  took  up  her  embroidery  trembled. 

Maude,  shaking  the  soft,  silk  cushions  preparatory  to 
settling  herself  more  comfortably,  did  not  notice.  She 
repeated  the  question. 

"No,"  said  the  other  girl.  "No,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
am  believing  in  it  at  all."  Her  voice  had  the  faintest 
and  most  alluring  touch  of  the  brogue.  She  was  slowly 
drawing  the  slender,  shining  needle  in  and  out  the  white 
linen.  Her  lips,  a  little  pale  now,  set  firmly. 

"Well,  you've  missed  the  best  of  life,"  said  Maude, 
decidedly.  She  curled  herself  up  contentedly.  "And, 
of  course,  you  believe  in  it,  or  else  you  will  some  day. 
Why,  I've  got  match-making  designs  on  you  already. 
I  mean  with  Hubert  Aldersham. ' ' 

Kathleen  smiled.  "With  Hubert?  Shure,  as  if  you 
don't  know  that  he  has  no  other  eyes  save  for  anyone 
but  you. ' ' 

Maude  blushed,  laughed  lightly,  and  then  grew  as 
suddenly  solemn. 

"Oh!  there  is  nothing  in  that,  Kathie;  there  really 
isn't,"  she  protested.  Why,  ever  since  we  came  to  Aus- 
tralia, since  I  was  quite  a  little  girl,  I  have  known 
Hubert  Aldersham.  We  have  been  like  brother  and 
sister.  And,  besides — besides" — her  voice  dropped, 
grew  very  soft  and  sweet — "there  is  someone  else  in 
London. ' ' 

"Ah!"  said  Kathleen,  softly.  She  raised  her  eyes, 
those  wonderful,  wistful,  blue  eyes  of  hers  that  held  now 
the  light  of  understanding,  but  behind  the  light  there 
was  the  shadow  of  pain. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  all  about  it?"  Maude 
rose  from  the  lounge,  and,  crossing  the  verandah,  seated 
herself  on  the  lower  step.  She  leaned  her  head  affec- 
tionately against  Kathleen's  knee. 

They  formed  a  great  contrast,  these  two.    Maude  was 
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fair,  round  of  face,  inclined  to  plumpness,  her  skin  deli- 
cately pink  and  white,  her  eyes  grey,  clear,  unclouded. 
She  might  have  posed  anywhere  as  a  typical  English 
rosebud  in  the  garden  of  girlhood.  She  was  all  warm, 
soft  curves,  and  her  prettiness,  though  it  would  fade 
little  with  the  years,  was  now  in  its  bloom. 

If  Kathleen,  tall  and  slim,  her  dark  hair  blowing 
softly  about  her  oval  face,  her  eyes  with  faintly  purple 
shadows  beneath  were  likened  to  a  flower,  it  would 
surely  be  to  that  of  a  tall,  pale  May  lily  rising  out  of 
the  dusk.  The  Australian  sun  and  the  wind  from  the 
sea  had  brought  colour  to  her  cheeks,  had  taken  a  little 
of  the  wistfulness  from  her  eyes,  whose  blue  in  some 
lights  seemed  violet. 

"Yes,  tell  me,"  said  Kathleen,  a  little  mechanically, 
"Why  did  he  go  to  London?" 

' '  Oh !  it  was  I  who  went  to  London, ' '  answered  Maude. 
"Mother  and  I  often  went,  as  I  told  you.  This  time — 
the  time  that  counted — I  was  just  entering  my 
eighteenth  year — the  year  of  love  and  roses,  say  the 
poets. ' ' 

"The  year  of  love — and  roses,"  repeated  Kathleen, 
in  a  low  voice.  Her  eyes,  looking  down  at  her  cousin's 
head,  were  shining  now. 

"It  was  there  that  I  met — Arthur."  Maude  paused 
for  a  moment,  a  thrill  in  her  girlish  voice.  "No  one 
else  seemed  to  have  mattered  before  I  met  him.  There 
were — just  flirtations,  you  know,  Kathleen.  Every  girl, 
without  meaning  anything,  flirts  more  or  less  till  the 
right  man  comes.  I —  well,  I  will  confess  that  I  had 
thought  a  great  deal  of — of  Hubert.  When  I  met 
Arthur  I  knew  then  that  there  never  would  be  anyone 
else  in  the  world. ' ' 

"And — he  told  you  he  loved  you?"  said  Kathleen, 
and  then — "Do  men  always  mean  what  they  say?" 

"Arthur  does.  He  told  me  he  loved  me."  Maude 
raised  her  head  proudly.  "I  was  too  young,  mother 
thought,  to  be  engaged.  At  least  she  told  us  both  so. 
Afterwards  I  found  that  she — well,  she  didn't  quite  care 
for  Arthur,  and — and,  of  course,  there  were  people  who 
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said  unkind  things  about  Arthur.  Mother  was  foolish 
enough  to  believe  some  of  them,  and  also  she  and  father 
always  hoped  that  Hubert  and  I  would  marry.  The 
Aldershams  are  a  very  old  family.  At  that  time  we  did 
not  know  that  Uncle  Basil  had  married,  and  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  heiress.  People  were  unkind  enough  to 
say  that  Arthur  would  marry  for  money,  not  love." 
Her  hands  closed  affectionately  on  those  of  Kathleen. 
"Now,  don't  speak;  it  wouldn't  have  made  a  scrap  of 
difference,  really.  As  I  told  mother,  when  I  met  Arthur 
I  saw  the  living  embodiment  of  all  my  ideals.  Very 
few  girls  find  that,  Kathleen."  She  felt  her  cousin's 
hands  tremble  a  little  in  hers. 

"You  were  lucky,"  said  Kathleen,  a  little  hoarsely. 
She  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  the  golden  and  flame- 
coloured  dahlias  nodding  in  the  sunshine. 

"Yes,  I  was,  indeed,  lucky,"  sighed  Maude,  happily. 
"It  was  just  as  if  we  were  created  for  each  other.  People 
said  we  made  a  splendid  couple.  Arthur  was  just  eight 
years  older  than  I.  I  think  the  Aldersham  people  at 
home  said  things  to  mother  that  Arthur  had  been  sow- 
ing wild  oats  or  something;  you  know  how  some  people 
will  talk;  but,  as  I  told  mother,  I  felt  all  the  happier 
that,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  he  would  come  to  me,  would 
ask  me  to  share  his  life,  would  ask  me,  as  he  did,  too,  to 
help  him  to  be  worthy  of  me." 

She  lifted  her  face,  on  it  a  radiating  glow  of  happi- 
ness, of  spiritual  purpose,  that  illuminated  her  face, 
raising  it  from  the  plane  of  mere  prettiness  to  a  wonder- 
ful, if  evanescent,  beauty.  She  was  youth,  unafraid, 
challenging  the  world,  challenging  fate.  Later,  per- 
haps, would  come  the  wisdom  of  the  woman,  of  woman- 
hood, no  longer  challenging,  but  compromising. 

"I  knew,"  she  went  on,  dreamily,  "that  he  would 
keep  every  promise  of  reform  that  he  made  to  me.  We 
could  not  marry  then,  Kathleen,  as  we  both  wished,  for 
I  was  under  age,  and  mother  so  strenuously  disapproved 
of  it.  Arthur  has  a  half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Kelfarn- 
ham.  He  never  understood  Arthur.  Just  because  of 
some  little  escapades  in  his  youth — Arthur  said  that 
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they  were  mere  trifles — and  also  because  of  some  debts 
that  all  college  boys  manage  to  amass,  this  elder  brother, 
who  should  surely  have  shared  his  wealth  with  Arthur, 
instead  only  made  him  a  small  allowance.  But,  after 
all" — her  young  voice  rose  exultantly — "Arthur  will 
come  in  eventually  for  everything,  for  the  earl  is  a 
woman-hater.  I  think,  too,  that  he  must  be  very  old, 
for  Arthur  always  spoke  of  him  as  old  Denis." 

' '  A  woman-hater ! ' '  Kathleen  opened  her  eyes  widely. 
"Whatever  is  he  like?" 

"Oh,  I  never  saw  the  old  thing,"  said  Maude,  a  little 
crossly,  "but  I  heard  enough  of  him  from  Arthur.  You 
may  be  sure  I  didn't  feel  anxious  to  see  him  then." 

"But  how  did  the  fact  of  his  being  a  woman-hater 
"  began  Kathleen. 

"The  old  curmudgeon  will  never  marry,"  explained 
Maude,  and  they  two,  Arthur  and  he,  are  the  last  of 
their  line." 

"But  he  might  marry,  after  all,"  said  Kathleen. 

"He  never  will,"  said  Maude,  complacently.  "Why, 
he  shuts  himself  up  like  a  hermit,  almost.  He  has  a 
study  or  a  laboratory,  or  something  or  other,  in  which 
he  locks  himself.  Some  day  he  might  blow  himself  up." 

"Oh!"  cried  Kathleen,  aghast.  Maude,  you  surely 
wouldn't  like  to  have  that  happen." 

Maude  laughed  albeit  a  little  sullenly.  "Well,  I 
didn't  mean  that  I  hoped  he  would,  but  I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly help  it  happening,  could  I?  What  good  or  plea- 
sure does  he  get  out  of  life,  anyway?" 

"He  might  get  a  great  deal.  He  must  love  his  work, 
whatever  it  is,"  said  Kathleen,  thoughtfully.  "Some 
men  find  absorbing  pleasure  in  horse-racing,  in  sport  of 
all  kinds.  What  about  the  professors  who " 

"Oh!  nonsense,"  Maude  interrupted,  a  littje  im- 
patiently. "He,  the  earl,  is  just  a  crank,  I'm  sure. 
Arthur  said  so." 

Kathleen  looked  at  her  cousin  dubiously,  a  remark  on 
her  tongue  which  she  managed  to  repress. 

Maude  went  on.  "He  has  houses  and  land  in  Eng- 
land, and  an  old  place  somewhere  in  Ireland.  It  has  a 
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ruined  castle  on  it,  and  abbeys,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"Oh!  my  dear  Ireland!"  whispered  Kathleen.  She 
shut  her  eyes,  and  she  was  back  in  Killaloe.  The  Shan- 
non water  was  whispering  on  its  way,  swirling  under 
the  Bridge  of  the  Twelve  Arches.  A  ray  of  gold, 
streaming  from  a  broken  cloud,  lay  across  the  hills. 

"And  yet  he  has  the  impertinence — no  other  word  is 
expressive  enough — to  suggest  to  Arthur  that  he  try  to 
curtail  his  expenses,"  Maude  was  saying.  "In  short, 
he  practically  told  him  to  go  out  and  earn  his  living. 
An  accident  of  birth  had  made  him,  the  earl,  the  elder, 
and  he  evidently  thought  it  gave  him  the  right  to  speak 
to  his  younger  brother  as  if  Arthur  was  the  son  of  a 
coal-heaver.  The  old  curmudgeon!"  Her  cheeks  were 
blazing  now. 

"What  does  your  mother  say?"  Kathleen  had  an  odd 
feeling  around  her  heart  as  if  of  sympathy  and  strong 
understanding,  as  it  were,  for  that  old,  frail  man  across 
the  sea.  For,  of  course,  he  would  be  old.  Had  not 
Maude  called  him  an  old  curmudgeon? 

"  Oh !  mother  ? ' '  said  Maude,  and  sighed.  ' '  She  would 
do  nothing  else  but  rave  over  him  if  I  would  listen." 

"Over  him?  You— you  mean  Arthur?"  question- 
ingly 

"No,  the  earl,  my  lord  of  Kelfarnham."  Maude  rose 
and  swept  Kathleen  a  mocking  curtsey.  "He  actually 
told  mother  that  he  thought  of  coming  out  to  Australia 
one  day,  and  would  assuredly  call.  He  is  looking  for 
some  rare  mineral,  and  he  believes  it  might  be  here; 
but,"  she  added,  disconsolately,  "this  doesn't  bring 
Arthur  and  myself  any  nearer  as  yet,  although,  in  a 
way,  he  has  been  prospering  and  making  a  name  for 
himself,  after  all." 

"But  you  are  engaged."  The  day  was  beginning  to 
fade  slowly,  the  sun  to  clamber,  as  if  weary,  behind  the 
distant  hills. 

"Yes,  we  are  engaged.  I  hear  from  him  regularly, 
and  absence  has  welded  our  hearts  all  the  more  firmly 
together,  Kathleen.  I  wanted  to  go  out  to  him  last  year. 
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He  wanted  to  come  here,  but  neither  mother  nor  father 
would  hear  of  it  until  I  was  twenty-one.  That  will  be 
this  year,  anyway — in  June." 

"He  will  come,  then?"  questioned  Kathleen.  Un- 
consciously she  sighed.  She  was  leaning  her  chin  in  her 
hands  now,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  perhaps  thinking 
of  days  that  were  gone,  of  a  little  colleen  who  had  ex- 
pected so  much  of  love. ' ' 

' '  He  will  come,  then, ' '  said  Maude.  The  light  flashed 
in  her  eyes  again,  the  soft  rose-colour  flooded  her  cheeks. 
' '  Oh !  Kathleen,  some  day  you,  too,  will  be  in  love,  and 
you  will  understand." 

The  glowing  light  seemed  to  die  suddenly  from  the 
day.  To  Kathleen's  eyes  the  flowers  were  a  nodding 
blur  for  a  moment. 

' '  'Tis  I  that  will  be  like  to  the  earl, ' '  she  said,  after  a 
long,  long  pause.  Her  laugh  did  not  ring  as  lightly  as 
usual.  "I,  like  that  old  man,  will  be  taking  the  way  of 
life  alone." 

Maude  laughed.  "This  time  next  year,"  she  scoffed, 
"you  will  be  telling  me  a  different  story,  Kathleen 
Lyndham.  You  will  be  coming  to  me  and  showing  me 
the  ring.  Of  course,  it  will  be  emeralds,  as  well  as 
diamonds,  because  of  the  old,  green  isle,  and  you  will 
be  asking  me  to  help  choose  the  design  of  your  wedding 
gown.  You  will  be  having  it  embroidered  with  sham- 
rocks," she  began,  teasingly,  to  imitate  Kathleen's  soft, 
sweet  brogue.  "And,  shure,  Kathleen  darlint,  why 
couldn't  ye  be  havin'  the  little  wreath  o'  turf  instead  o' 
the  orange  blossom,  why  couldn  't  ye,  now  ? ' ' 

Kathleen  laughed  a  little  shakily  as  she  bent  over  her 
work,  folding  it,  her  face  turned  away  for  the  moment. 

"Love?"  she  cried  in  the  aching  heart  of  her;  "it  is 
a  dream  that  is  dead,  a  dream  long  dead ! ' ' 


CHAPTER  V. 

MAUDE  is  PROPOSED  TO. 

"  'Tis  strange  that  I,  who  loved  life  so, 
Have  grown  so  tired  that  nothing  it  can  bring 
Of  joy  or  woe    .     .     . 
Can  stir  me  from  this  state  of  apathy, 
That  like  a  sheltering  cloak  enwrappeth  me." 

"If  I  hear  even  the  word  'sheep'  mentioned  again 
this  week,"  declared  Maude,  petulantly,  flinging  herself 
into  a  hammock  under  the  pines,  "I  shall  have  a  brain 
seizure."  She  fanned  herself  vigorously  with  a  palm 
leaf.  "And,  as  for  mutton,  mother,  dear,  don't  include 
it  in  the  menu  for  months.  Whether  it  be  the  dead  or 
living  article,  I  don't  want  to  hear  of  sheep  again." 

Mrs.  Kentley  looked  up  from  her  magazine.  "Why, 
dear, ' '  she  began,  in  mild  surprise.  "Is  it  the  shearing 
that  you  are  thinking  of?" 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  Maude,  emphatically.  "I'm 
trying  to  think  of  anything  but  the  shearing,  consider- 
ing that  for  two  hours  Hubert  Aldersham  has  talked  of 
nothing  else." 

Kathleen,  crossing  slowly  over  the  wide,  green  lawn 
towards  them,  laughed  at  the  expression  on  her  aunt's 
face. 

"Hubert  Aldersham!"  Mrs.  Kentley  was  repeating, 
evidently  distressed.  "Why,  what  has  poor  Hubert 
been  doing?" 

"He  has  ruthlessly  spoiled  all  my  morning  talking  of 
his  sheep,"  Maude  asserted,  wrathfully.  "There  isn't  a 
thing  that  I  don't  know  about  sheep  now.  I  could 
write  books  about  the  brutes.  I  could  start  a  canning 
factory  on  my  knowledge.  I " 

"Has  Hubert  been  buying  more?"  asked  her  mother. 

86 
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' '  Oh,  yes,  mother,  acres  of  them ;  at  least,  he  has  told 
me  how  many  go  to  an  acre,  so  I  suppose  the  term  is 
permissible.  I  even  know  how  much  income  they  bring 
in.  I  had  to  know,  because  I  was  on  the  four-mile  road, 
and  there  was  no  place  to  run  away  out  of  hearing.  In 
any  case,  in  the  paddocks  there  were  sheep  to  the  right 
and  sheep  to  the  left  of  us." 

Mrs.  Kentley  dropped  her  magazine,  and  looked 
thoughtfully  at  her  daughter's  slightly  flushed  face, 
then  to  Kathleen's  dark,  understanding  eyes,  in  which 
merriment  still  flickered.  Mrs.  Kentley  became  quite 
flustered. 

"My  dear  child,"  she  said,  quickly  rising.  "Has 
Hubert  really ?" 

"He  has,"  interrupted  Maude;  "but,  mother,  dear, 
please  don't  look  so  excited  about  it.  You  know  you 
hate  sheep,  too." 

"But  I— I  like  Hubert,  Maude." 

Maude  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  closed  her  eyes 
resignedly.  "We  all  do,  mother." 

"There  is  nothing  nearer  your  father's  heart  or 
mine,"  began  her  mother  again,  tentatively.  "I'm  sure 
Kathleen  will  agree  with  me  that  Hubert  has  no  equal 
in  this  district  as  far  as  worth  is  concerned.  He  is  such 
a  good,  young  man — quite  an  example. ' ' 

' '  I  hate  such  good  young  men ! ' '  said  Maude,  sud- 
denly, passionately.  A  hard  note  came  into  her  young 
voice. 

A  red  flame  wavered  in  the  mother's  faded  cheeks. 
She  sat  down  suddenly  in  her  chair,  and  there  was  pain 
in  her  kind  eyes  as  she  looked  at  her  daughter. 

"You — refused  him,  then?"  she  queried,  faintly. 

"Of  course,  mother,"  Maude  turned  on  her  pillows 
and  faced  her  mother,  her  eyes  flashing  for  one  instant 
to  Kathleen,  unheeding,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
pine-trees  and  looking  dreamily  away  over  the  wide  vista 
of  dried  grass  and  trees  beyond  the  garden  boundary. 
"I  told  Hubert,"  Maude  said,  slowly,  but  very  dis- 
tinctly, ' '  that  I  was  already  engaged. ' ' 

"Maude!" 
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"It  is  true,  mother."  A  dogged  note  came  into  the 
girl's  voice.  "I  even  told  him  that,  at  the  very  post- 
office  to  which  he  drove  me  this  morning,  1  had  just 
received  a  letter  from  my  fiance." 

"Maude,  you  know  what  I  have  ao  often  said," 
pleaded  Mrs.  Kentley,  "what  everybody  says  about 
Arthur  Desmond.  Why  don't  you  marry  Hubert?  He 
is  such  a  good  fellow,  such  a " 

"Mother,  dear,  spare  me.  Do  you  know  that  every 
day  you  recite  aloud  a  litany  of  thanksgiving  whenever 
you  think  of  Hubert?" 

Her  mother's  lips  set  suddenly  in  a  firmer  line  than 
usual.  She  held  up  her  head. 

"I  always  shall,"  she  said,  coldly,  evidently  hurt. 
"Anyone  might  be  proud  of  Hubert  Aldersham.  Any 
other  girl  but  you  would  be  proud  of  him,  Maude. ' ' 

Maude  only  yawned,  her  two  dainty  fingers  half 
shielding  her  mouth ;  the  diamonds  on  a  ring  she  wore 
flashed  in  the  light. 

Lady  Alicia  looked  at  the  ring  uncertainly,  then  at 
Maude's  young,  determined  face. 

"The  ring?"  she  said,  abruptly. 

"Is  from  your  future  son-in-law,  mother."  Maude 
threw  one  white  arm  above  her  head.  "Your  future 
son-in-law,  who  will  not  be  Hubert  Aldersham." 

Mrs.  Kentley  rose,  very  pale.  She  looked  around 
quickly,  but  Kathleen  had  gone.  She  saw  the  girl's 
slim,  white-clad  figure  moving  slowly  among  the  tall 
eucalyptus  trees,  where  the  garden  drooped  to  the  creek. 

' '  Arthur  sent  me  the  ring, ' '  Maude  went  on.  She  did 
not  look  at  her  mother,  but  her  young  voice  was  deter- 
mined— gained  a  strange  hardness.  "He  hopes  soon  to 
be  coming  out  to  Australia." 

"Maude,  you  would  not  marry  him  after  all  I  have 
said  to  you,  after  your  father  begged  you  to  re-consider, 
after  all  that  people  say ?" 

"I  told  you  in  London,  mother,  and  I  tell  you  now, 
there  will  be  no  other  man  in  the  world  for  me  but 
Arthur  Desmond.  I  shall  not  heed  the  gossip  of  people 
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who  would  be  better  employed  in  minding  their  own 
business.  I  will  never  marry  anyone  else." 

"I — we  will  not  give  our  consent,  Maude — never. 
There  are  things  I  have  not  told  you,  that  I  have  hesi- 
tated  " 

"Don't,  mother,"  said  Maude,  passionately.  "We 
have  gone  over  the  old  ground  so  often.  Opposition 
only  strengthens  my  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact."  She 
turned  her  face  away  as  if  desirous  of  changing  the 
subject.  By  the  way,  mother,  there  are  several  letters 
by  the  English  mail  for  you.  I  left  them  on  the  writing- 
table  in  your  room.  One  is  from  that  old  curmudgeon, 
the  earl.  I  could  tell  his  hand-writing  anywhere 
after  having  once  seen  it." 

Mrs.  Kentley  rose,  her  face  worn,  its  usual  content 
and  aspect  of  peace  broken.  She  did  not  look  at  Maude 
as  she  turned  towards  the  homestead,  and  Maude  was 
frowning  when  Kathleen  came  back. 

"Kathleen,"  she  said,  pettishly,  "why  can't  you 
marry  Hubert  for  me?  Mother  is  evidently  determined 
to  keep  him  in  the  family." 

"Thanks,"  said  Kathleen,  demurely.  "Shure,  it's 
very  good,  indeed,  of  you  to  hand  him  over,  but,  maybe, 
I  don't  like  sheep,  either." 

They  both  laughed,  Maude  a  trifle  uneasily. 

"Mother  was  so  angry  with  me,"  she  confessed. 
' '  She  thought  she  was  not  showing  it,  but  I  knew,  Kath- 
leen. Why  do  parents  interfere  so  when  one  knows 
instinctively  which  way  happiness  lies?" 

"Does  one  always  know?"  asked  Kathleen,  and 
sighed.  She  seated  herself  on  the  lawn,  playing  absently 
with  a  blade  of  grass. 

At  something  in  her  voice,  Maude  glanced  quickly  at 
her  cousin,  but  Kathleen  Lyndham's  face  had  no  other 
expression  apparently  than  its  usual  wistful  sweetness. 

"I  know,"  said  Maude,  with  the  egotism  of  youth. 

She  was  at  the  crude  stage  of  girlhood,  fired  with  the 
energy  of  unconscious  egotism,  the  age  that  adores 
Swinburne,  and  looks  upon  Omar  Khayyam  as  its  Bible, 
and  gathers  therefrom  its  ideas  of  religion — youth, 
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white,  innocent,  talking  reverently  and  vaguely  of  the 
blase  Omar  and  his  bottomless  casks  of  wine  and  its 
bitter  after-taste,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  ignorance 
that  go  hand  in  hand.  Between  girlhood  and  woman- 
hood is  always  sandwiched  a  similar  period  for  every 
woman — this  chaotic  gathering  of  impressions  that  in  a 
few  years  would  be  tumbled  in  the  dustbin  of  half- 
ashamed  forgetfulness. 

Maude  in  one  mood  talked  with  cheap  smartness  be- 
cause smartness  and  epigrammatic  speech  were  the  order 
of  the  day  in  the  set  about  her,  and  in  the  clubs  in  which 
she  mixjed.  She  raved  over  Swinburne  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  the  present  adored  one  in  her  set,  and  be- 
cause it  apparently  savoured  of  a  mental  attitude  to 
include  his  works  on  the  bookshelf  of  girlhood. 

She  shuddered  daintily  away  from  Masefield  or  Law- 
son,  who  flung  out  the  truths  of  life,  scorning  the 
drapery  of  cheap  mysticism.  They,  Masefield  and  the 
Australian  Lawson,  set  the  spade  to  the  earth,  as  it  were, 
turned  up  the  sods  of  the  untilled  ground  that  the  world 
might  see,  but  youth,  with  an  eye  to  the  binding  as  well, 
filled  the  bookshelves  with  only  aerial,  dainty  flights  of 
imagination,  that  were  included  in  "the  latest  fashion." 

Maude  Kentley,  in  the  chrysalic  development  of  life, 
was  passing  slowly  through  this  stage  of  girlhood — that 
narrow,  lightly-moralising,  pitiless,  and  lofty  stage  of 
egotism.  As  she  had  said  to  her  mother,  she  knew. 
Youth  is  so  terribly,  so  pitilessly,  sure  of  everything 
but  its  own  ignorance.  Opposition  drives  it  only  to 
romantic  rebellion. 

Maude  Kentley  loved  her  fiance,  she  was  quite  sure 
of  that,  because  she  sometimes  felt  that  she  was  like 
a  heroine  in  a  book.  She,  too,  like  the  heroines,  had  a 
lover,  and  the  stern  parents  were  against  the  union — 
she  supposed  she  could  call  them  stern,  sometimes  at 
any  rate.  Arthur,  of  course,  was  maligned  and  falsely 
accused — as  the  hero  always  was — Maude  knew,  as  she 
knew  everything  in  life,  that  he  was  a  saint.  How 
could  she  think  otherwise  when  she  remembered  his 
face  with  the  tender — some  might  say  almost  effeminate 
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chin,  the  eyes  that  had  looked  so  clearly  and  truly 
down  into  hers  when  he  had  vowed  that  he  had  never 
loved  any  other  woman. 

It  would  all  come  right  in  the  end,  just  as  it  did  in 
books.  Books  play  a  great  part  in  the  mental  formation 
of  youth  someone  had  once  told  Mrs.  Kentley.  Hearing 
that,  she  always  bought  every  book  she  could  procure 
by  Annie  Swan  or  Evelyn  Everett-Green.  When  some- 
one else  had  suggested  to  Mrs.  Kentley,  apropos  of  a 
great  discussion  re  Elizabeth  Robins'  masterpiece  of 
simplicity  and  power  that  all  girls  should  read  "Where 
are  you  going  to  ? "  Mrs.  Kentley  had  held  up  her  hands 
to  her  face  and  almost  fainted.  She  went  out  and 
bought  a  copy  of  "Briar  and  Palm"  instead.  Very 
different  was  the  mental  attitude  of  the  two  girls. 
Kathleen,  after  one  glance  at  the  library — the  judge 
read,  apparently,  nothing  but  great  tomes  on  different 
aspects  of  the  law — had  become  a  member  of  the  small 
library  of  the  nearest  country  town,  four  miles  away, 
and  burowed  there  in  its  dim  and  musty  recesses.  Long 
ago  a  donor  had  given  to  the  library  a  complete  leather- 
bound  edition  of  Ouida's  novels,  among  others.  Kath- 
leen poured  over  them,  cried  secretly  over  "La  Pas- 
carale,"  grew  very  silent  and  sad  over  "Two  Little 
Wooden  Shoes." 

Afterwards  she  went  feverishly  into  lighter  fiction, 
never  looking  again  at  the  dusty,  obscure  shelf  where 
she  had  been  so  constant  a  visitor,  but  often  in  dreams 
she  saw  and  wept  over  little  Bebe  following  wearily  the 
long,  dusty  road  in  the  wake  of  the  artist-lover  who  had 
loved  so  lightly. 

"All  men  are  alike,"  said  Kathleen,  and  shut  herself 
into  her  shell  with  its  outer  aspect  of  sweet  reserve. 

She  made  many  friends — visitors  from  the  country 
town,  the  distant  city,  or  from  adjacent  stations. 

In  the  year,  swiftly  slipping  past  now,  that  she  had 
spent  at  Cragmorton  Station,  and  for  a  few  weeks  at 
the  seaside  bungalow  in  the  distant  city,  the  girl  had 
come  to  realise  the  meaning  of  the  words — "And  all 
men  else  are  as  shadows  on  the  blind."  Kathleen  Lynd- 
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ham  had  made  many  friends.  There  were  times  when 
the  joie  de  vivre  of  her  Celtic  temperament  rose  tri- 
umphant, when  her  laugh  rang  the  merriest,  her  gaiety 
the  most  infectious,  but  there  were  also  other  times 
when  out  of  her  life  looked  a  ghost.  These,  indeed,  were 
times  when  there  was  no  one  there  to  see.  They  only 
knew  that  sometimes  over  her  gaiety  and  happiness 
dropped  a  cloak,  as  it  were,  of  pensive  melancholy,  that 
vanished,  however,  at  the  lightest  touch  of  their  raillery. 

"We  all  think  we  know,"  Kathleen  was  saying, 
softly,  to  Maude  now  in  answer.  "I  am  afraid  even 
the  best  of  us,  the  keenest-minded  and  most  far-sighted, 
Maude,  are  apt  to  make  mistakes  sometimes." 

"I  haven't  made  any  mistake,"  answered  Maude, 
stoutly.  "Wait  until  you  see  Arthur — you  will  under- 
stand." 

"What  is  he  like?"  Kathleen  asked,  idly. 

Maude  sat  up  among  her  pillows,  swinging  the  ham- 
mock lightly  backwards  and  forwards.  Behind  her  the 
scarlet  cushions  flamed  in  the  sunlight. 

' ' He  is  my  ideal, ' '  she  said ;  "all  that  a  girl  dreams 
of,  Kathleen.  The  living  epitome  of  Prince  Charming 
who  is  to  come  into  a  girl's  life  when  she  dreams  over 
long  before  he  arrives." 

"Does  the  Pince  Charming  always  come?"  Kathleen 
asked,  in  a  low  voice.  She  played  restlessly  with  the 
blades  of  grass.  "I  suppose  the  tragedy  of — of  love  is 
not  when  it  comes,  but — when  it  goes." 

"Arthur  will  never  go  out  of  my  heart  or  life,  or  I 
out  of  his."  Maude  was  looking  dreamily  past  Kath- 
leen's pensive  face,  with  its  air  of  wistful  melancholy. 
"Even  if  the  old  curmudgeon-earl  cuts  him  off  without 
a  shilling,  Arthur  has  his  future.  When  we  are  mar- 
ried, if  there  were  financial  troubles,  and  mother  and 
dad  wouldn't  help,  I  know  that  Arthur  would  paint 
more  consistently,  that  he  would  become  really  famous." 

"Paint!"  said  Kathleen.  The  blades  of  grass 
dropped  from  her  hands.  ' '  He — then  he  is  an  artist  ? ' ' 

She  turned  her  face  away.  The  cooling  breeze  steal- 
ing through  the  redolent  pines  lifted  the  dark  curls 
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from  her  brow.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  found  herself 
moving  again  in  a  dim  world  of  grief  and  pain.  Maude 's 
voice  came  from  far  away. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  that  Arthur  was  a  wonderful 
artist?"  said  Maude,  proudly.  "Why,  he  has  painted 
some  splendid  pictures.  Even  mother  must  admit  that, 
for  it's  not  so  very  long  ago  since  one  picture  caused  a 
tremendous  sensation  at  the  time.  He  had  ever  so 
many  offers  for  it." 

"What  was  it — the  subject  I  mean?"  Kathleen, 
asking  the  question,  was  hardly  conscious  that  she 
spoke.  The  wind  was  rustling  the  pines  with  a  low 
soughing  sound,  that  was  like  to  the  Shannon  water 
sweeping  majestically  along,  rustling  in  the  reeds. 

"Oh!  just  a  little  fisher-girl,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
taken  down  on  the  sands  of  some — oh!  where  was  it? 
Billingsgate,  I  think.  You  see" — with  a  little,  tell-tale 
blush — "I  had  just  met  Arthur  at  the  time,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  was  more  interested  in  him  than  his  art.  Be- 
sides, there  was  always  such  a  crowd  around  the  picture, 
you  couldn't  get  a  glimpse  of  it.  Why,  do  you  know,  I 
can't  even  remember  the  name  of  it,  but  even  the  earl 
raved  over  the  picture,  I  know.  He  wanted  to  buy  it, 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Arthur  would  never  sell 
it." 

"Are  there  many  painters — artists — in  Londan?" 
asked  Kathleen.  She  pushed  back  the  heavy,  drooping 
hair  from  her  brow. 

"Thousands  of  them,"  declared  Maude. 

' '  I  met  one — once, ' '  said  Kathleen,  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  suppose  they  go  to  Ireland,"  Maude  said,  indif- 
ferently. "But  it  would  be  mostly  to  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney,  I  should  say.  There's  no  really  pretty  vil- 
lage scenery,  they  say,  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland." 

"The  Irish  idea  of  architecture  isn't  altogether — 
beautiful,"  confessed  Kathleen.  "I  have  never  been 
to  England  beyond  the  seaport,  but  have  seen  many 
pictures  of  the  rural  villages." 

"Some  day" — Maude,  chin  on  hand,  was  staring  into 
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the  future — "we — you  and  I— will  go  to  England.  You 
will  come  to  me  when  Arthur  and  I  are  married,  if  only 
for  a  time. ' ' 

"I  do  not  think  I  would  like  England,"  said  Kath- 
leen, rather  wistfully. 

Maude  went  on,  her  eyes  shining — "Arthur  may 
come  out  here  to  marry  me,  or  I  shall  go  to  him  if, 
financially,  things  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  hoped, 
and  mother  and  the  dad  insist  on  opposing  the  mar- 
riage. ' ' 

"Poor  Aunt  Alicia.  She  believes  she  is  acting  for  the 
best,  Maude." 

"But  I  know,  surely,  what  is  best!"  decidedly.  "I 
am  marrying  Arthur,  not  mother.  It's  all  over  that 
stupid  Hubert." 

"Hubert  is  anything  but  stupid,  Maude,"  said  Kath- 
leen, loyally. 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Anyhow,  he  can 
talk  of  nothing  else  but  his  blessed  sheep,  and  how  he 
intends  to  buy  an  adjoining  station,  and  a  house  in 
town — but,  bother  Hubert !  Let 's  talk  of  something 
else.  Why,  mother  is  looking  quite  excited." 

They  both  turned  quickly  at  the  sound  of  footsteps 
on  the  gravelled  drive,  and  saw  Lady  Alicia.  She  held 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  and,  crossing  on  to  the 
green  lawn,  came  towards  them,  her  face  a  little  flushed. 

"Whom  do  you  think  has  written,  girls?"  she  said. 

"Oh!  I  know,"  said  Maude,  pouting.  "It's  from  the 
old  curmudgeon-earl." 

"The — whom?"  asked  Mrs.  Kentley. 

Maude  rose  from  the  hammock,  and  bowed  ironically 
and  elaborately.  "From  his  Serene  Highness,  Denis, 
Earl  of  Kilfarnham,"  she  said,  sarcastically.  "What 
has  he  to  say  now,  mother?  What  has  Arthur  done — 
anything  extra?  Eloped  with  a  gaiety  star?" 

"Lord  Kilfarnham,"  said  Mrs.  Kentley,  stiffly,  "does 
not  mention  his  half-brother  at  all.  He  has  never  dis- 
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cussed  him  with  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He  is  on  the 
way  to  Australia  now." 

; '  Who  ?    Arthur  ? ' '  gasped  Maude. 

"Arthur?"  repeated  Mrs.  Kentley.  She  made  a 
little,  scornful  gesture.  "Of  course,  not.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  earl." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PARTING-WAYS. 
"And  parting- ways  come  soon  or  late." 

Judge  Kentley  took  off  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 
polished  them  reflectively,  and  laid  them  down  on  the 
desk  before  him. 

"H'm!"  he  said.  There  was  a  pause,  then  he  turned 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  Hubert  Aldersham.  "I'm 
sorry,  my  boy.  I  need  not  assure  you  of  that.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  you  are  doing  a  very  foolish  thing  in 
going  so  far  away.  Still,  you  know  best."  He  tapped 
the  open  book  before  him  with  restless  fingers.  ''You 
have  made  up  your  mind  quite  suddenly?"  he  ques- 
tioned. 

"I've  been  thinking  the  proposition  over  for  some 
time,"  said  young  Aldersham,  rather  unsteadily,  "and 
last  night,  after  the  golf  ball,  I  made  up  my  mind 
definitely. ' ' 

"You  asked  her  again  last  night?"  said  the  judge, 
thoughtfully.  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then— 
"Maude  is  very  young,  my  boy." 

"She  is  nearly  twenty-one,  Judge." 

Everybody  still  called  Kentley  that,  although  his  re- 
tirement was  of  some  years'  duration. 

Judge  Kentley  smiled.  ' '  Some  people  are  very  young 
at  twenty,  my  boy,  mentally  younger  than  their  years. ' ' 

Hubert  Aldersham  flushed.  "But  Maude  is  very 
bright  and  clever.  Why,  she  is  reputed  to  say  some  of 
the  smartest  things, ' '  he  began. 

With  a  comprehensive  wave  of  his  white  hand,  the 
judge  stopped  him,  and  nodded  wisely.  ' '  Ah !  Now 
you  come  down  to  hard  facts,  Hubert.  At  her  age  all 
girls  are  unconsciously  plagiarists,  more  or  less.  They 
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meet  someone,  some  other  woman,  generally  older  than 
themselves,  and  who  may  have  a  reputation  for  wit,  or 
originality,  and  right  away  they  proceed  to  immolate 
themselves  at  a  shrine  that,  to  their  eyes,  looks  like 
Carrara  marble,  but  is,  in  reality  only  painted  deal. 
It's  an  attack,  like  measles,  and  they  seldom  get  it 
twice.  It's  a  stage  in  the  process  of  development. 
Don't  judge  Maude  by  her  symptoms." 

He  laughed  genially,  and  the  grey  eyes  beneath  their 
bushy  brows  twinkled. 

"If  she  says  these  so-called  smart  things  to  you,  and 
they  hurt,  believe  this,  she  does  not  intend  them  to  be 
hurtful.  In  two  years,  perhaps  less,  perhaps  a  little 
more,  she  will  have  come  back  to  the  little-girl-and-doll 
plane  of  thought,  that,  after  all,  is  in  communion  with 
the  highest  of  all  planes.  For  it  means  home,  and  the 
making  of  a  home.  It  means  maternity.  It  means  the 
sense  of  being  a  helpmate  in  its  divine,  as  well  as 
earthly,  sense.  When  the  paint  wears  off  the  present 
trumpery  shrine  that  she  calls  progression,  she  will,  in 
spirit,  go  back  on  her  knees  to  the  beginning  of  the  road. 
She  will  realise  that  the  present  one  and  the  numerous 
crazes  are  but  side-issues,  that  she  was  on  a  side-track, 
and  that  the  pale  illuminations  she  deemed  intellectual 
were  only  the  spluttering  candle-rays  of  some  literary 
jerry-builders." 

Aldersham  waited  patiently.  His  boyish,  rugged  face 
was  not  without  a  certain  charm,  despite  its  plainness. 
His  eyes  were  very  grey,  very  clear.  They  looked 
straight  at  one — through  one.  His  jaw  was  strong, 
determined. 

"So  I  say  to  you,"  the  judge  went  on,  "that  you  are 
not  to  take  Maude  too  literally." 

"Her  refusal  was  very  definite,"  said  Aldersham 
slowly.  "Might  I  ask  if  you  consider  that  Desmond, 
too,  a  craze?" 

The  judge  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  He  sighed. 
"I  think  so,"  he  said,  and  again,  more  forcibly — "I 
hope  so.  She  saw  so  little  of  him,  after  all,  Hubert,  my 
boy.  She  has  not  seen  him  now  for  quite  three  years." 
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''Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,"  quoted 
Aldersham,  moodily. 

"And  the  eyes  more  critical,"  added  the  judge.  He 
pursed  his  mouth  sceptically.  "Maude  has  built  up  a 
wonderful  mental  picture  of  this  young  man.  Separa- 
tion has  been  over-kind  in  supplying  him  with  a  halo. 
She  has  heard  just  enough  of  his  escapades" — here  the 
judge  shook  his  head  and  frowned — "to  make  him  a 
hero  of  romance.  You  see,  my  boy,  the  mother  should 
have  told  her  at  first,  told  her  everything  unreservedly ; 
but,  somehow,  she  couldn't.  Mothers  are  generally  the 
last,  instead  of  being  the  first  persons  in  the  world  to 
gain  confidences  from  their  own  daughters.  She  has 
always  kept  everything  that  is — er — shady  away  from 
Maude. 

"To  Maude  he  is  a  hero,  the  ideal  of  her  life,"  said 
Aldersham.  He  spoke  as  if  he  were  quoting  Maude's 
own  words.  Perhaps  he  was. 

The  judge's  smile  was  uneasy.  "She  is  in  love  with 
love,  not  with  Desmond,"  he  asserted.  "You  are  really 
not  serious  in  your  intention  of  leaving  this  part  of 
Australia  for  a  couple  of  years,  Hubert?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I'm  going  up  into  the  Northern  Territory, 
after  all."  Aldersham 's  jaw  set  determinedly. 

The  judge  looked  at  him  dubiously.  "Things  are 
very  crude  there  at  present,  my  boy!  Why  don't  you 
wait  until  the  Government  makes  the  conditions  of  liv- 
ing more  possible." 

Aldersham  smiled  faintly.  "I  want  to  go  while  I 
am  young,  Judge.  We,  the  pater  and  I,  have  big 
interests  there.  The  pater  hasn't  the  health  now,  or 
the  strength,  to  go.  I  have  got  nothing  to  keep  me 
here" — a  shade  came  over  his  face,  the  boyishness  faded 
quickly — "nothing  now." 

"Ah,  well!  ah,  well!"  said  the  judge.  He  rose  as 
Hubert  Aldersham  did,  and  came  with  him  to  the  door 
of  the  library.  "You  will  write  to  me,  Hubert,  and  I 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  drop  you  a  few  lines  now  and 
again.  Some  day,  my  boy" — he  pressed  Aldersham 's 
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hand  affectionately — "some  day  it  may  be  an  urgent 
wire  to  return." 

Aldersham  shook  his  head.  "  I  'm  afraid  not,  Judge, ' ' 
and  then,  slowly — "She  would  have  to  send  for  me 
herself,  if  ever  that  day  came,  but — it  will  not ! ' ' 

"One  never  knows,"  said  the  judge,  thoughtfully. 

"Yes,  one  never  knows,"  repeated  Aldersham,  but 
there  was  no  hope  in  his  voice  as  he  went  out. 

As  the  hall  door  closed  behind  him,  Maude  came  down 
the  stairs,  and  saw  her  father  still  standing  in  the  door- 
way, his  white  head  outlined  against  the  dark  wood. 

"Who  was  it,  dad?"  she  called. 

He  roused  himself.    "Aldersham,"  he  said. 

1 '  Hubert ! ' '  she  frowned.  ' '  Whatever  was  he  doing 
here  this  hour  of  the  morning?"  She  followed  her 
father  into  the  library,  standing,  a  pretty,  graceful 
figure,  against  the  carved  mantelpiece,  her  hair  shining 
in  the  light. 

"He  came  to  say  good-bye,"  said  the  judge,  slowly, 
fumbling  among  his  papers  industriously. 

"Good-bye?"  she  queried.  "Why,  is  he  off  to  the 
city?" 

"He  is  going  away  for  some  years."  The  judge 
yawned  with  a  great  show  of  indifference.  He  and 
Hubert  Aldersham 's  father  were  as  brothers,  Hubert 
himself  as  dear  to  the  kind,  old  heart  of  the  judge  as 
if  he  were  his  own  son." 

"Why,  father,"  she  began,  ever  so  slowly,  and  then — 
"He  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  it." 

"I  don't  suppose  he  thought  it  would  interest  you, 
Maude."  With  one  hand  supporting  his  head,  the 
judge  was  evidently  studying  certain  dates  on  the 
paper  before  him.  "He  is  going  to  the  Gulf  country, 
by  the  way." 

Maude  was  looking  at  him,  her  eyes  and  voice  still 
astonished.  "Father,  you  are  joking.  Hubert  would 
never  go  away  without  mentioning  it  to — to  us. ' ' 

' '  Oh !  he  mentioned  it  some  time  ago — to  your  mother 
and  myself,"  replied  the  judge,  easily.  "He  has  been 
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thinking  about  it  for  some  time,  I  believe.  The  actual 
decision,  however,  appeared  rather  sudden  to  me." 

"It's  such  a  dreary  country,"  said  Maude,  slowly 
turning  to  the  door.  "Why,  there's  fevers  there,  and 
—and " 

"Blacks,  very  treacherous  blacks,"  supplemented  the 
quiet  voice  of  the  judge.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
"There  is  always  the  possibility  of  something  happen- 
ing out  of  the  common.  Of  course,  they  are  not  quite 
cannibals,  those  blacks,  I  believe.  They  spear  people 
to  death,  but — er — I  never  heard  yet  that  they  ate 
anybody." 

"Dad,  how  can  you  speak — so — heartlessly?"  gasped 
Maude. 

"Heartlessly?"  The  judge  raised  his  eyebrows  in 
protest.  "Why,  Hubert  knows  that  there  is  consider- 
able danger.  I  am  just  voicing  the  possibilities.  I'm 
not  heartless.  I  am  not  sending  him  there. ' '  He  looked 
directly  at  the  Chinese  mandarin  on  a  shelf  on  the  wall 
before  him,  nodding  its  head  in  the  wind  from  the  open 
windows. 

There  was  an  instant's  pause.  "Who  do  you  mean  to 
infer  is  sending  him  there?"  said  Maude's  voice. 

The  judge  turned  and  looked  at  her,  as  if  in  astonish- 
ment. "I'm  not  inferring  anything,"  he  said,  testily. 
"By  the  Lord  Harry,  how  you  women  do  take  up  every 
word!  Anyhow,  Hubert's  departure  won't  break  any 
of  our  hearts,  will  it.  He  could  only  talk  about  sheep." 

He  looked  again  at  the  Chinese  mandarin,  this  time 
more  thoughtfully.  Maude,  turning  at  the  door  quickly, 
looked  at  him  suspiciously,  but  the  judge's  face  and 
mien  were  guileless. 

Out  of  the  capacious  recess  of  his  smoking- jacket 
pocket  he  was  extracting  a  huge  bandanna  handkerchief, 
preparatory  to  his  usual  forty  winks.  He  unfolded  it 
with  much  care.  "And,  if  he  doesn't  get  speared,"  he 
went  on,  pausing  to  yawn,  "if  he  doesn't  get  speared, 
I  suppose  he  will  marry  some  nice  girl  up  there.  They 
generally  do,  I  notice.  Why,  I  once  knew  a  young 
fellow  who  was  breaking  his  heart  over  a  girl,  and  he 
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went  up  to  the  Gulf  country  to  forget.  The  forgetting 
took  just  six  months,  to  judge  by  the  date  on  the  wed- 
ding invitations,"  he  added,  reminiscently. 

"Hubert  wouldn't  marry  anyone  there,"  said  Maude, 
scornfully.  She  tilted  her  chin,  and  surveyed  herself 
in  the  long  mirror  that  hung  opposite  the  door. 

"I  wouldn't  be  too  sure,"  said  the  judge,  slowly,  as 
if  he  were  turning  the  possibility  over  in  his  mind. 
' '  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  remember  him  mentioning 
this  morning  how  lonely  it  would  be  up  there.  Hubert 
is  bound  to  know  a  great  many  girls,  and  there  is  sure 
to  be  one  or  two  always  writing  to  him.  Sooner  or  later 
a  letter  comes  to  mean  a  great  deal  to  a  man  in  the 
lonely  north.  A  man  doesn't  always  marry  the  girl  he 
loves."  He  felt,  rather  than  saw,  his  daughter's  eyes 
on  him,  and  seized  the  occasion  to  blow  his  nose  vigor- 
ously. "There  might  be  some  girl,"  he  added,  reflec- 
tively to  the  mandarin,  "who  liked  sheep." 

The  door  banged  suddenly.  The  judge,  leaning  back 
comfortably  in  his  chair,  and  covering  his  bald  head 
with  the  bandanna  handkerchief,  smiled  blandly.  He 
winked  drowsily  at  the  nodding  mandarin. 

Down  in  the  garden,  by  the  gateway,  Maude  saw 
Kathleen  talking  to  Hubert  Aldersham.  In  a  fit  of 
perversity,  she  retraced  her  steps,  and,  flinging  herself 
into  a  hammock,  took  up  a  book.  She  knew  that  both 
had  seen  her.  Most  certainly  in  another  moment  or  two 
they  would  come  over  and  Hubert  pay  his  silent  homage 
as  usual. 

But  to-day  Hubert  did  not  come.  Glancing  in  the 
direction  of  the  gateway  and  somewhat  pettishly,  Maude 
saw  that  Hubert  and  her  cousin  were  still  deep  in  con- 
versation. 

Even  as  she  looked,  she  saw  Hubert  Aldersham  hold- 
ing Kathleen's  hand  in  his  as  if  he  were  saying  good- 
bye, and  then  suddenly  bend  down  and  kiss  the  little 
hand  he  held. 

For  a  moment  the  two  stood.  Maude,  through  the 
leafy  screen  of  the  intervening  shrubs  saw  his  face, 
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flushed,  eager.  He  was  smiling  as  he  looked  down  at 
Kathleen. 

Maude  looked  at  them  for  a  long  while.  She  saw 
Hubert  turn,  with  no  look  in  her  direction,  saw  him  go 
slowly  down  the  dutsy  road  to  where  his  horse  was 
tethered. 

"He  will  come  to-night,"  Maude  said.  A  strange 
feeling  came  over  her  for  a  moment,  then  vanished  as 
swiftly.  She  laughed  lightly  and  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders scornfully. 

"Perhaps  Kathleen  is  really  falling  in  love  with 
Hubert?"  she  said  to  herself.  "Anyhow,  he  will  come 
to-night."  But  Hubert  did  not  come. 

Maude  found  herself  watching  her  cousin  anxiously 
as  slowly  she  came  across  the  green  sweep  of  lawn, 
bending  now  and  again  over  a  late-flowering  rose-bush 
or  the  flaunting  scarlet  of  the  geranium  bushes.  In  the 
brilliant  light  Kathleen's  face  was  very  pale,  with  some- 
thing of  the  soft  richness  of  a  camelia  in  colouring. 

"She  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Maude  to  herself,  and, 
somehow,  for  the  first  time,  the  knowledge  brought  a 
fleeting  stab  to  her  heart.  She  sat  very  still  among 
the  pile  of  cushions,  and  when  Kathleen  reached  the 
hammock  she  found  Maude  there,  lying  apparently 
asleep. 

"Are  you  awake,  Maude?"  she  said  softly. 

Maude  opened  her  eyes  slowly,  rubbing  them.  "Oh, 
it 's  you,  Kathleen. ' ' 

"Hubert  has  been  here,  Maude,"  said  Kathleen,  list- 
lessly. 

"Hubert!"  Maude  shrugged  her  shoulders  indif- 
ferently. 

"He  asked  me  to  say  good-bye  to  you  for  him, 
Maude, ' '  she  answered,  gently.  ' '  He  leaves  for  the  Gulf 
country  in  the  morning." 

"In  the  morning!"  Maude  sat  up.  The  cushions 
tumbled  to  the  ground,  a  blur  of  scarlet.  "But," 
slowly,  ' '  he  will  be  coming  to  say  good-bye  to  all  of  us. ' ' 

"He  did  say  good-bye  to  all  of  us  but  you,  Maude. 
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Your  father  told  him  that  he  thought  you  were  lying 
down  in  your  room." 

' '  But  Hubert  would  never  go  without  saying  good-bye 
to  me,  Kathleen,"  her  cousin  said,  pettishly.  "I  am 
sure  he  will  come  again  to-morrow,  before  the  train 
leaves. ' ' 

"Perhaps,"  said  Kathleen,  listlessly.  Her  thoughts 
were  evidently  far  away. 

Maude  looked  at  her  strangely.  "He  will  surely 
come  to-night,  or  in  the  morning,"  she  insisted. 

But  Hubert  Aldersham  did  not  come.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Maude  Kentley  missed  him;  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  found  herself  lying  awake 
thinking  of  Hubert  Aldersham,  picturing  the  grim, 
scarce-peopled  North. 

It  was  Maude,  after  all,  who  went  to  Aldersham  Sta- 
tion just  in  time  to  bid  Hubert  good-bye.  "You  are  like 
a  brother  to  me,  Hubert, ' '  she  said.  The  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes,  as  her  white  hand  trembled  in  his  big  brown 
one.  "You  will  always  be  my  dear,  my  very  dear 
brother  to  me."  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  words  that 
trembled  on  Hubert  Aldersham 's  lips  were  left  unsaid. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OUT  OP  THE  DUSK  OF  DREAMS. 

"Only  in  dreams,  born  of  the  dusk  of  the  dawn 
Do  I  see  you — only  in  dreams,  perchance,  shall  I  know 
you." 

"The  Earl  will  arrive  about  three  this  afternoon," 
announced  Mrs.  Kentley,  at  luncheon  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards. She  handed  the  telegram  to  the  judge.  "I 
think  it  would  be  nice  if  we  all  went  to  meet  him." 

Maude  laid  down  her  soup  spoon  with  the  air  of  one 
who  also  laid  down  the  gage  of  battle.  "The  dear  Earl 
will  not  see  me  to-day,  I  am  afraid,  mother." 

"Maude,"  remonstrated  her  mother.  The  judge 
smiled  wisely. 

"To-day  of  all  days  happens  to  be  a  golf  match  in 
the  extremely  large  town  of  Ashcroft,"  explained 
Maude,  smoothly  crumbling  her  bread.  "Kathleen  and 
I  were  picked  for  a  mixed  four,  on  Tuesday  only." 

"On  Tuesday  only,"  repeated  the  judge,  "and  this  is 
Thursday.  Ahem." 

He  looked  at  Kathleen's  crimson  face  over  his  glasses, 
and  then  at  his  daughter,  who,  more  calm,  was  re-ar- 
ranging a  rose  in  the  silver  vase  before  her.  "How 
very  convenient — er,  I  mean  inconvenient — Maude," 
said  the  judge. 

"Yes,"  said  Maude,  concernedly,  "and  the  dear  Earl 
will  miss  us  so." 

Kathleen  choked.  "Do  you  think,"  said  Maude, 
earnestly,  "that  he  will  be  likely  to  retire  before  nine. 
There  was  that  dinner  appointment,  also,  Kathleen,  you 
remember." 

The  judge's  eyes  swept  the  two  girls'  faces.    "Why 
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is  this  thus  ? "  he  demanded,  with  a  great  show  of  anger, 
his  eyes  twinkling. 

"He  is  so — old,"  explained  Kathleen,  dimpling  in 
spite  of  herself. 

"Old!"  echoed  Mrs.  Kentley,  in  amazement.  "Why, 
you  saw  him  in  London,  Maude,  did  you  not  ? ' ' 

"No,  mother  dear,  I  did  not,"  said  her  daughter, 
dutifully,  adding,  sotto-voce,  "I  took  care  to  see  that  I 
did  not." 

"H'm,"  said  the  judge.  He  flashed  a  quick  glance 
at  his  wife.  "Then,  Maude,  and  you  also,  Kathleen,  do 
I  understand  you  utterly  refuse  to  wheel  the  old  gentle- 
man about  in  his  bath-chair." 

' '  Robert ! ' '  said  Mrs.  Kentley,  in  amazement. 

"Heavens,"  said  Maude.    "The  dear  Earl " 

"Plus  the  bath-chair,"  supplemented  Kathleen,  with 
a  laugh. 

"A  bath-chair,  cried  Maude.  "Can't  he  walk  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  bath-chair,  father?" 

"Only  leaning  on  anyone's  shoulder,"  said  the  judge, 
sauvely.  "Now,  Maude,  if  you  could " 

"No,  I  couldn't,"  said  Maude,  decisively,  not  waiting 
for  the  sentence  to  be  finished.  ' '  Ugh !  Just  imagine 
it.  The  old,  very  old  curmudgeon-Earl,  doddering  and 
leaning  heavily  on  my  shoulder  whispering  things  about 
Arthur  in  my  ear.  Kathleen  can  have  him." 

"No,  I  will  not,"  cried  Kathleen,  merrily,  "and  to 
think  you  wanted  to  marry  me  to  him  a  few  months 
ago.  How  could  you ! ' ' 

"But  I  didn't  know  of  the  bath-chair,"  said  Maude. 
"I  really  didn't.  Father,  is  there  anything  else  you 
can  tell  us  about  this  charming  old  gentleman  ? ' ' 

The  judge  had  been  making  frantic  eye  signals  to  his 
scandalised  wife.  "Only  an  ear-trumpet,"  he  said, 
thoughtfully. 

"Oh!"  said  Kathleen  and  Maude  in  one  breath. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  then  both  burst  suddenly 
into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"Robert,  how  can  you?"  protested  Mrs.  Kentley, 
weakly.  "It  is  too  bad  of  you.  It  really  is."  The 
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girls  were  both  wiping  tears  of  laughter  from  their  eyes. 

The  judge,  an  hour  later,  hearing  a  smothered  hurst 
of  merriment  below  the  library  window,  glanced  out 
and  saw  Kathleen  leaning  heavily  against  Maude,  and 
making  a  speaking  trumpet  of  her  hand. 

They  were  making  a  slow  and  grotesque  progress 
across  the  lawn.  The  judge  began  to  smile  as  he  realised 
the  drama  in  progress  was  for  his  edification. 

"He  is  a  scoundrel,"  croaked  Kathleen.  "He  is  a 
young  scoundrel.  He  won't  get  any  of  my  money,  the 
wretch." 

"Earl,  dear,"  Maude  was  saying,  "tell  me  more. 
Do." 

The  hearty  peal  of  laughter  from  the  library  window 
broke  up  the  rehearsal  abruptly,  and  sent  them  both 
speeding  out  of  the  gate,  waving  their  golf  sticks  threa- 
teningly as  the  judge's  head  appeared.  "There's  one 
thing,  the  curmudgeon  won't  stay  long,"  said  Maude, 
resignedly,  as  they  rode  on  horseback  down  the  road 
towards  the  town. 

Kathleen  laughed.  The  wind  was  blowing  freshly  in 
their  faces  as  they  cantered  along.  Her  dark  curls, 
loosened,  framed  her  flushed  face  softly.  "Poor  old 
man,"  she  said,  after  a  pause.  "Maude,  we  may  as 
well  be  nice  to  him.  How  does  he  come  to  be  so  old,  if 
Arthur  is  only  thirty-five." 

"I  really  don't  know,"  said  Maude.  "Arthur  always 
referred  to  him  as  the  'old  chap,'  or  the  'old  fossil.' 
Arthur's  mother  was  an  actress.  She  was  a  very  sweet 
woman,  they  say,  just  a  girl.  One  could  not  expect 
Arthur  to  have  the  same  temperament,  therefore,  as  his 
half-brother.  I  should  think  that  the  father  must  have 
been  a  very  old  man,  however,  when  he  married  the 
second  time." 

"Is  the  mother  alive?" 

"Oh,  no.  She  died  about  a  year  after  Arthur  was 
born.  Shortly  after  that  her  husband  died,  I  suppose," 
she  added,  romantically.  "It  was  with  a  broken  heart." 

"Perhaps  senile  decay,  if  this  elder  son  is  so  old," 
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remarked  Kathleen,  more  practically.     "What  age  do 
you  think  he — the  curmudgeon  would  be?" 

"About  seventy,  I  suppose,"  said  Maude,  thought- 
fully. "Fancy  him  taking  this  long  trip.  Dad  said  he 
wrote  reams  about  the  minerals  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested. ' ' 

"His  intellect  must  be  still  bright,"  said  Kathleen, 
thoughtfully. 

Maude  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Second  childhood, 
possibly. ' ' 

"Poor  old  man,"  said  Kathleen  again,  after  a  pause. 

"Poor  old  Arthur,  I  say,"  said  Maude,  colouring. 
"Well,  don't  let  us  think  about  him.  He  may  be  in  bed 
before  we  come  back.  Any  old  man  would  be  surely 
knocked  up  after  coming  such  a  long  journey." 

"Fancy  no  womenfolk,  save  paid  help  to  look  after 
him,"  said  Kathleen,  musingly.  "Maude,  it  must  be  a 
terribly  unhappy  thing  to  be  a  woman-hater  when  a  man 
grows  as  old  as  that." 

Maude  pouted.  "Some  woman  jilted  him  once,  I 
suppose,  for  Arthur  said  to  me  that  he — his  brother, 
Denis — remained  single  because  he  had  never  met  a 
woman  that  he  could  believe  in." 

They  rode  on  for  a  while  in  silence.  As  they  turned 
the  corner,  rounding  a  low  hill,  the  old-fashioned  town, 
little  more  than  a  village,  rose  up  before  them. 

"He  took  a  great  fancy  to  Arthur's  picture,  that 
picture  of  the  little  fisher-girl,"  said  Maude.  "He  got 
Arthur  to  paint  him  an  exact  copy,  and  gave  him  a 
splendid  sum  for  it." 

"Then  he  must  love  painting?"  said  Kathleen.  A 
veil  of  sadness  seemed  to  fall  over  her  face,  to  rob  it 
of  its  brightness. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  He  used  to  say  that  Arthur  was 
only  wasting  his  time ;  that  he  would  never  make  good. ' ' 

They  came  back  in  the  pearl  dusk,  the  aftermath  of  a 
glorious  sunset.  "I'm  awfully  tired,"  Kathleen  said, 
as  they  turned  up  the  road  that  led  to  Cragmorton. 

"So  am  I,"  sighed  Maude. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  would  love,"  said  Kathleen, 
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with  a  wistful  glance  at  the  shimmering  blue  water  to 
the  left,  "a  plunge  in  the  lake  before  dinner." 

"I'd  rather  a  bath  any  day;  it's  safer,"  laughed 
Maude.  ''The  lake  may  be  ever  so  deep." 

"I've  tried  it  before,"  confessed  Kathleen,  "on  two 
or  three  hot  nights.  It  is  not  very  far  from  my  room, 
and  there's  never  a  soul  about." 

Maude  cast  a  longing  glance  towards  the  water  as  the 
road  curved  away  from  it  to  the  gates  of  the  home- 
stead. "I  wish  I  could  swim,"  she  said,  regretfully. 
"Mother  would  have  hysterics  if  she  knew  that  you 
risked  your  life  there." 

"There  is  no  risk,"  asserted  Kathleen.  "Now,  if 
you  were  to  see  the  Shannon  River,  whirling  over  the 
stones,  the  great  sweep  of  waters,  swirling  down  by  the 
Castleconnel  Falls,  you  might  feel  nervous." 

"You  will  go  to-night?"  questioned  Maude.  "How 
tired  I  am,  Kathleen.  We  should  never  have  done  that 
second  round.  "Well,  here  we  are,  and  with  just  about 
an  hour's  grace  in  which  to  pay  our  respects  into  the 
ear-trumpet,  that  is,  if  the  curmudgeon  isn't  in  bed  by 
now." 

They  came  cantering  up  the  drive  and  past  the  home- 
stead to  the  stables.  "Her  ladyship  asked  me  to  tell 
you  dinner  would  be  at  eight,"  the  groom  said,  "and 
would  you  please  to  be  punctual  to-night." 

"Eight?"  said  Maude.  "Well,  we  have  nearly  an 
hour." 

They  stole  quietly  around  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
crept  up  the  stairs  unobserved.  The  windows  in  Kath- 
leen's room  were  flung  wide  to  the  breeze,  the  curtains 
fluttering  gently,  but  the  room  was  still  close  and  sultry 
after  the  heat  of  the  day. 

She  heard  Maude  go  along  the  passage  to  the  bath- 
room, the  pleasant  gurgle  of  splashing  water.  Outside 
Kathleen's  window,  in  its  green  fringe  of  willows,  the 
lake  shimmered,  silvering  as  the  dusk  grew. 

Kathleen  hesitated.  Below,  on  that  side  of  the  house, 
the  gardens  were  surrounded  thickly  with  shrubberies. 
Kathleen  glanced  at  the  tiny  silver  cuckoo  clock  on  the 
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mantelpiece.  Maude  was  in  the  bath-room,  singing 
lightly,  and  loudly  enough  for  even  a  deaf  person  to 
hear — 

"Light  of  my  life     .     .     . 

I  shall  always  love  you,  darling, 

Yours  is  the  love  that  is  steadfast  and  true    .    .    . " 

Kathleen  laughed,  threw  open  one  of  her  boxes,  and 
diving  down  in  its  deep  recesses,  unearthed  a  faded 
handkerchief,  one  that  she  used  to  wear  far  away  on 
the  hillside,  when  the  lights  were  gleaming  out  over 
Shannon  water  by  Killaloe  and  flickering  here  and  there 
in  Ballyvalley. 

A  longing  for  the  old  ways  broke  over  her  as  she 
turned  over  the  contents  of  the  box.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  uncertainly,  the  kerchief  in  her  hand,  then  from 
out  the  box  she  took  also  a  short  skirt.  The  long  muslin 
gown  slipped  from  her  as  she  donned  it.  She  removed 
her  shoes  and  stockings,  and,  peering  for  a  moment 
down  the  seldom-used  side  stairway,  slipped  out  of  the 
house,  running  fleetly  through  the  sheltered  path  wind- 
ing between  the  shrubberies. 

The  lake  glimmered  dully  even  in  the  dusky  light,  its 
green  willows  dark  on  the  shadowy  banks.  Kathleen 
tied  the  handkerchief  about  her  head,  and  divested  her- 
self of  her  short  skirt  and  jacket.  A  moment  later  she 
was  swimming  across  the  wide  lake,  with  swift,  sure 
strokes,  the  cool  waters  laving  her. 

She  heard  the  gong  boom  out  from  the  clock  in  the 
tall  tower  of  the  stables.  A  man  strolling  along  the 
further  side  of  the  willows,  around  the  further  bend  of 
the  lake  heard  it  also,  and  turned. 

Slowly,  regretfully,  Kathleen  began  to  make  her  way 
out  of  the  water.  The  green  kirtle  lay  on  the  bank,  the 
scarlet  kerchief  bound  her  head,  and  her  feet  were  bare. 

The  dusk  darkened  as  Kathleen  took  the  path  that 
wound  round  the  lake  and  meandered  through  the 
shrubberies  to  the  Homestead.  At  this  bend  the  trees 
grew  thickly,  dark  against  a  world  that  was  donning 
a  faint,  misty  purple,  now  star-powdered  and  fragrant 
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with  the  essence  from  the  garden,  and  the  eucalyptus 
bloom  that  flung  its  incense  to  the  night. 

The  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  was  coming 
slowly  towards  that  cluster  of  trees  out  of  which  the 
many  paths  to  the  house  led.  His  head  was  down-bent, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back. 

He  walked  slowly  as  one  whose  thoughts  were  far 
away,  coming  at  last  to  that  space  or  wooded  square, 
and  paused  for  a  moment  wrapped  in  thought,  looking 
down  at  the  shining  stretch  of  water  fringed  with  wil- 
lows. 

He  was  still  looking  at  the  water,  his  eyes  drifting 
to  the  white-sanded  banks  that  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a  sea  beach,  when,  suddenly,  out  of  silence  it  ap- 
peared, out  of  the  dusk  a  girl  came  slowly,  her  face 
turned  to  the  darkening  water.  Like  a  sprite  in  the 
dusk  she  came,  her  little  feet  bare,  long  dark  curls, 
blowing  damply  either  side  of  her  small  face,  pale  as  a 
moon  flower  in  the  dusk. 

The  man  stood  still,  the  gloom  and  weird  silence,  that 
is  full  of  sound,  of  the  Australian  bush  enfolding  him 
for  a  moment,  then  beating  past  him.  Spirit  or  flesh, 
the  girl  came  slowly  on.  She  was  within  a  few  feet  of 
him  when  she  lifted  her  face  and  saw  him. 

The  man  gave  a  sudden  cry,  as  that  of  a  man  waking 
from  sleep,  from  an  ever-elusive  dream.  "Kathleen," 
he  said.  "Kathleen  Mavourneen." 

For  a  moment  she  stood  still,  unable  to  move,  her 
face  white  against  the  background  of  the  trees,  the 
kerchief  dully  red  over  her  shining  hair.  She  saw  a 
face,  the  fact  of  a  stranger  framed  in  hair  that  was 
almost  white,  yet  young,  eager  eyes  in  which  recognition 
burned,  eager  hands  which  were  flung  out  towards  her. 

"Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  he  cried,  again,  and  there 
was  wondering  recognition  in  the  voice.  "Kathleen 
Mavourneen!" 

She  stepped  back;  the  leaves  of  the  long,  slim  gum 
saplings,  ghostly  in  the  dusk,  brushed  her  face.  The 
light  seemed  to  fail  suddenly,  to  leave  only  shadow  and 
deepening  shadows  in  the  clump  of  trees. 
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For  a  moment  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  stood  there, 
and  then  had  swiftly  vanished. 

The  slim,  ever-murmuring  saplings  swayed  to  and 
fro  as  before,  the  branches  rustled,  waved  ever  so 
slightly,  and  there  in  the  shadows  he  stood  alone,  brush- 
ing the  mist  from  his  eyes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
heard  the  rustling  of  dead  leaves  under  foot,  as  of  slim, 
startled  feet  flying,  flying. 

"It  was  only  a  dream,"  he  said,  stupidly,  still 
hoarsely.  The  light  went  out  of  his  eyes.  "Yet  I 
thought  I  saw  her  standing  there,  just  as  in  the  picture, 
the  little,  bare  feet  of  her,  the  wistful  eyes  of  her,  Kath- 
leen— Kathleen,  is  it  only  in  a  dream,  indeed,  that  I  shall 
see  you,  that  I  shall  find  you,  only  to  lose  you?  Little 
Kathleen  Mavourneen,  born  but  of  a  sneering  painter's 
fancy,  a  touch  of  a  brush  that  for  the  moment  of  crea- 
tion was  steeped  in  magic.  You  are  the  one  woman — 
my  woman,  whom  only  in  dreams  I  shall  meet.  Kath- 
leen—little Kathleen ! ' ' 

There  was  only  the  sound  of  the  whispering  trees,  the 
rustling,  as  afar  off,  of  dead  leaves  stirring  in  the  wind 
and  dusk. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  OLD  CURMUDGEON. 

"Always  I  shall  think  of  you 

In  the  wind  or  the  rain, 
And  pain  shall  be  borne  of  the  moonlight, 
On  the  beat  of  a  well-known  strain." 

The  dinner-gong  had  gone  quite  seven  minutes  when 
Kathleen  Lyndham  raced  downstairs.  She  had  ex- 
pected to  find  her  aunt  and  uncle  in  the  dining-room, 
gathered  attentively  around  a  bath-chair,  or  an  old 
gentleman  bent  with  age  who  could  just  walk. 

Her  heart  was  beating  fast  as  she  crossed  the  polished 
hall.  Who  was  that  stranger,  out  in  the  dusk,  who  had 
called  her  name?  The  Celtic  blood  that  flowed  redly  in 
her  veins  had  thrilled  with  all  the  superstitions  of  her 
race.  She  saw  again  an  eager  face,  hair  that  was  almost 
white  brushed  in  a  wave  back  from  a  broad  forehead, 
and  eyes  in  which  flamed  the  light  of  sudden  recogni- 
tion. 

"It  is  no  one  I  have  known,"  she  had  said  over  and 
over  again,  but  once  in  the  shelter  of  her  room,  the  thrill 
that  was  half-fear  seemed  to  vanish.  She  had  dressed 
hurriedly,  for  the  gong  was  pealing  as  she  darted  out 
of  the  shrubbery  and  up  the  stairs  to  her  room.  Maude, 
in  passing,  had  evidently  knocked  as  usual,  peeped  in 
at  the  door,  and,  not  seeing  her,  had  concluded  that 
Kathleen  was  already  downstairs. 

"Perhaps  she  will  be  thinking  I  might  be  wheeling 
the  bath-chair  along  the  verandah,"  Kathleen  had  said 
to  herself,  half-laughing,  and  then  a  little  quiver  of 
superstitious  fear  crept  over  her  as  she  looked  at  the 
night,  darkening  and  looming  against  the  pane.  She 
thought  of  the  stranger  among  the  tree  shadows,  and 
pulled  the  blinds  down  quickly. 
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She  came  now  more  slowly  across  the  hall,  pausing  a 
moment  at  the  door,  heard  Lady  Alicia's  voice  and  that 
of  her  husband,  then  Maude's  voice,  a  little  tremulous, 
as  if  with  nervousness. 

"Wherever  is  Kathleen,  mother?"  she  was  beginning, 
when  the  door  opened  and  Kathleen,  in  her  white  gown 
and  a  cluster  of  pale  mauve  hydrangeas  at  her  breast, 
came  in. 

The  earl  was  not  in  the  room,  and  the  girl  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief,  frankly  smiling  as  she  saw  the  twinkling  eyes 
of  her  uncle,  who,  in  his  dinner-suit,  looked  stately  and 
dignified,  despite  his  lack  of  height  and  the  bald  spot 
on  top  of  his  head  that  Maude  kissed  every  night  ere  she 
departed  to  her  room. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Kathleen?"  said  Maude. 
She  was  very  flushed,  her  eyes  shining  with  excitement. 

"Didn't  you  hear  wheels  in  the  garden?"  asked 
Kathleen,  mischievously,  "and  hear  me  singing  a  lul- 
laby?" 

"S — sh,  girls!"  whispered  Mrs.  Kentley,  nervously, 
as  Maude  was  excitedly  about  to  speak. 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  a  firm 
tread  across  the  polished  square  of  the  hall.  Mrs.  Kent- 
ley  rose  as  the  door  opened,  while  Kathleen  waited,  in 
the  secluded  corner  near  the  grand  piano,  expecting  to 
hear  behind  that  firm  tread  the  weak  shuffling  footsteps 
of  an  aged  and  feeble  man.  None  came. 

The  door  opened  widely,  and  a  man  came  in — a  man 
tall  and  straight,  broad  of  limb,  and  athletic-looking. 
Mrs.  Kentley  swept  forward  effusively,  the  judge  be- 
nignly following. 

They  were  presenting  "My  daughter,  Maude,"  and 
no  one  noticed  the  smothered  cry  that  Kathleen  gave  as 
she  shrank  back. 

The  man  bent  his  head  in  courtly  fashion.  The  light 
from  the  rose  silk-shaded  lamp,  with  its  heavy  silver 
fringe,  fell  upon  his  face,  a  face  stern  and  firm  of  lip, 
almost  too  stern  in  repose,  the  eyes  grey,  steady,  and 
compelling. 
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Mrs.  Kentley  turned.  "My  niece,  Miss  Lyndham — 
Lord  Kilf arnham. " 

Out  of  the  swaying  shadow  that  the  rose  globe  threw 
waveringly,  Kathleen  came  face  to  face  with  that 
stranger  of  the  dusk,  and  for  a  second  that  seemed  an 
eternity  Lord  Kilfarnham  and  she  stared  at  each  other. 

He  made  a  sudden  step  forward  and  then  stopped 
abruptly,  and  put  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if  to  clear 
away  a  mist.  He  saw  the  faces  all  around  him  as  a 
white  blur  for  a  moment. 

"You  know  my  niece,  Kathleen?"  Mrs.  Kentley  was 
saying,  wonderingly. 

He  saw  the  girl  shrink  back.  "I  beg  your  pardon," 
he  said  to  her,  to  them  all.  "It  was  a — a  resemblance, 
a  most  startling  resemblance  to — to — someone  I  knew." 

He  turned  to  the  girl  again,  his  eyes  sweeping  her 
face  questioningly.  She  felt  the  blood  pulse  swiftly  in 
her  veins,  the  fiery  colour  sweep  in  a  flood  to  her  cheeks 
and  brow. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  ask  your  forgiveness,"  he  said, 
apologetically.  You — the  resemblance  is  most  striking. 
Please  forgive  me  for  my  apparent  rudeness." 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  found  herself 
murmuring. 

"Her  name  is  Kathleen,  too.  Quite  a  coincidence," 
she  heard  Mrs.  Kentley  say,  brightly. 

Behind  the  earl's  broad  back  Maude  made  a  little 
moue.  "What  about  the  bath-chair  now?"  she  found 
time  to  whisper,  with  a  suppressed  giggle  before  they 
made  a  general  and  informal  move  to  the  dining-room. 
' '  Kathleen,  I  'm  on  the  verge  of  something.  I  think  it  is 
hysteria — or  sheepitis,  if  there's  such  a  complaint." 

"Don't  look  at  me,  whatever  you  do,"  begged  Kath- 
leen. "Faith,  I'll  disgrace  myself." 

The  dinner  was  very  bright,  Mrs.  Kentley  at  her 
happiest  conversationally.  She  was  an  adroit  and 
charming  hostess,  setting  the  ball  of  conversation  swiftly 
rolling,  and  the  judge  was  in  the  best  of  humours.  They 
lingered  long  over  the  flower-decked,  brightly-illumi- 
nated table,  with  its  quaint,  old-world  silver  and  cut- 
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glass  appointments.  In  her  pale-blue  gown,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  and  sweetly  demure  face,  Maude  sat  opposite 
to  Kathleen.  If  they  looked  at  each  other,  they  looked 
quickly  away  again. 

Lord  Kilfarnham,  glancing  gravely  down  the  table 
once  or  twice,  noticed  the  fair  prettiness  of  Maude  Kent- 
ley 's  face,  and  a  flash  of  pity,  as  it  were,  came  into  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  thought  of  something.  Over  a  great  cop- 
per bowl  of  late  roses  he  saw  Kathleen,  almost  opposite 
him,  while  directly  across  the  oval  table  from  her,  and 
next  to  him,  sat  Maude  Kentley. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  discussion  on 
minerals,  when  Judge  Kentley  was  explaining  that  he 
thought  that  they  might  be  found  in  the  unexplored 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Kilfarnham  all  at  once, 
looking  up,  apparently,  at  the  bowl  of  roses,  saw  the 
eyes  of  the  two  girls  meet,  turn  quickly  away,  and  the 
corners  of  Kathleen's  mouth  twitch  mischievously. 

"Those  curmudgeon-roses  are  simply  beautiful,"  he 
heard  Maude  murmur  a  moment  later  to  the  girl  op- 
posite, and,  apparently  apropos  of  nothing,  for  Miss 
Lyndham  simply  inclined  her  head. 

It  may  have  been  half  a  second  later  that  a  little, 
satin-slippered  foot  under  the  cover  of  the  table  kicked 
him  viciously.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  for  a 
second  kick  followed.  His  eyes  astonished,  Kilfarnham 
strove  to  retain  interest  in  Judge  Kentley 's  elucidation 
and  description  of  the  mineral  districts. 

Kilfarnham  had  looked  straight  across  to  Kathleen, 
to  find  her  face  wearing  a  most  saintly,  Madonna  ex- 
pression, her  long,  dark  lashes  downcast,  her  mouth 
curved  like  a  Cupid's  bow,  very  scarlet,  as  if  her  little 
teeth  pressed  them.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  my  lord, 
the  Earl  of  Kilfarnham,  betwixt  astonishment  and  a 
very  queer  thrill  about  his  heart  every  time  he  looked 
at  that  wonderful  copper  bowl,  or  rather,  in  its  vicinity, 
became  a  rather  inattentive  listener. 

"Are  you  interested  in — er — excavations,  Miss  Lynd- 
ham ? ' '  said  my  Lord  of  Kilfarnham  at  last,  with  a  vain 
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endeavour  to  see  again  those  discreetly  veiled  eyes 
opposite. 

The  long,  black  lashes  lifted.  Very  demure,  dark- 
blue  eyes,  in  which  flickering,  laughing  lights  glim- 
mered, met  his,  looked  at  him,  then  past  at  her  cousin. 
Her  glance  returned  very  swiftly  and  rested  somewhere 
in  a  region  above  his  head.  He  thought  that  the  glim- 
mering lights  danced,  but  could  not  be  sure  while  she 
looked  so  steadfastly  at  the  wall  behind  him. 

"Do  you  mean  for  minerals  or — for  fossils?"  she 
asked.  Her  voice  was  low  and  very  sweet,  its  brogue 
alluring.  There  was  a  quivering  thrill  in  it,  like  the 
dancing  of  her  eyes. 

"Fossils,"  he  smiled.  "Do  you  know  anything  about 
fossils,  Miss  Lyndham?" 

Maude  choked  silently.  Kilfarnham  felt  a  swift 
movement  beneath  the  table  beside  him,  not  in  his  direc- 
tion, but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bronze  bowl.  Kathleen's 
gaze  came  suddenly  to  earth,  or,  to  be  exact,  to  the 
contents  of  her  plate.  She  made  a  sudden  movement,  a 
grimace  as  if  of  pain. 

Lord  Kilfarnham  began  suddenly  to  see  light.  His 
lips  quivered.  He  looked  long  and  thoughtfully  at  the 
bowl  of  roses. 

"Did  I  understand  you  to  say,"  he  said,  politely, 
turning  to  Maude  Kentley,  "that  those  were — er — cur- 
mudgeon roses?" 

"Malmaison,  Madame  Duprey,  and  L 'Isabel,"  cor- 
rected Mrs.  Kentley,  in  surprise.  "1  have  never  heard 
of  the  'Curmudgeon.'  ' 

"I  think  Miss  Maude  has,"  said  Lord  Kilfarnham, 
blandly.  He  turned  again  to  Mrs.  Kentley,  who  was 
delving  into  the  history  of  all  roses  since  time  began, 
apparently. 

Lord  Kilfarnham  listened  politely,  quite  aware, 
though  his  face  was  turned  to  his  host  and  hostess,  that 
two  very  red  faces,  and  two  pairs  of  very  dismayed 
eyes,  were  meeting  each  other  guiltily.  There  was  a 
twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  Kilfarnham  perceived, 
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and  he  noticed  that  the  judge  strove  several  times  to 
steer  the  ball  of  conversation  out  of  the  rose  channel. 

"Ahem!  Talking  of  minerals "  began  the  judge 

once  or  twice,  "talking  of  minerals,  Lord  Kilfarnham 
But  my  Lord  of  Kilfarnham  was  talking  in- 
terestedly of  roses. 

The  maids  were  clearing  the  table  for  dessert,  the 
earl  leaned  back  comfortably  in  his  chair  at  last,  and 
looked  at  Judge  Kentley. 

"I  think  we  were — er — launching  out  on  the  subject 
of — er — fossils,"  he  reminded  him  in  a  slow,  rather 
drawling  voice.  A  light  flickered  in  his  grey  eyes  in 
response  to  the  twinkle  that  was  striving  to  hide  in  the 
corner  of  Judge  Kentley 's  eyes. 

Neither  looked  at  the  two  girls,  and  Mrs.  Kentley 
blundered,  gracefully,  into  the  conversation. 

"Don't  let  us  talk  about  fossils,"  she  shuddered, 
daintily.  "I  don't  think  that,  save  in  the  museums,  we 
have  any  out  here." 

"They  come  out  from  England  occasionally,  I  be- 
lieve," said  the  earl,  languidly.  The  judge  decided  that 
he  was  enjoying  himself  immensely,  and,  to  use  an  Aus- 
tralianism,  quietly  "getting  his  own  back." 

The  twinkle  in  Judge  Kentley 's  eyes  grew  pro- 
nounced. 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Kentley,  vaguely,  then 
turned,  concernedly  at  a  queer,  gurgling  sound. 
"Maude,  dear,  aren't  you  well?" 

"I  am — quite  well,  mother,"  said  Maude,  in  a  choked, 
little  voice.  "It's— the  heat." 

"Of  course,  it  is  the  heat,"  repeated  the  earl.  He 
looked  kindly  over  at  poor  Maude,  crimson  as  the  red 
roses  in  the  bowl,  and  then  his  calm,  impersonal  gaze 
drifted  to  the  face  opposite,  at  the  cheeks  glowing  redly, 
two  little  white  teeth  pressed  firmly  into  the  lip  as  if  to 
steady  its  quivering. 

Mrs.  Kentley  looked  at  her  daughter,  still  con- 
cernedly. ' '  I  thought  it  was  much  cooler  to-night, ' '  she 
said.  "Suppose  we  have  coffee  out  on  the  lawn,  instead 
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of  indoor.  It  will  be  deliciously  cool,  and  there  should 
be  a  moon." 

A  little  later,  as  they  all  trooped  out  on  the  lawn, 
Lady  Alicia  and  the  earl  leading,  the  judge  paused  in 
the  hall  a  moment  as  if  to  wait  for  the  two  girls,  who 
were  slowly  following.  They  looked  up,  and,  as  if 
aware  of  his  intention,  vanished  suddenly  through  a 
side  door. 

Lord  Kilfarnham,  happening  to  look  back  at  the  same 
moment,  felt  a  sudden  boyish  desire  to  laugh  outright. 
He  had  much  difficulty  in  controlling  his  facial  muscles 
when,  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  and  from  two  opposite 
directions,  Maude  and  Kathleen  Lyndham  made  their 
appearance  and  seated  themselves  gravely. 

The  lawn  was  lit  only  with  golden-yellow  lanterns, 
suspended  here  and  there,  apparently,  from  invisible 
wire.  They  swung  a  little  in  the  light  breeze,  diffusing 
a  soft  glow.  Mrs.  Kentley  carried  the  conversation 
easily  along,  with  her  usual  delightful  vagueness  and 
reminiscences  of  her  girlhood  in  England. 

The  little  group  lingered  long  after  the  coffee  had 
been  served.  Deck  chairs  had  been  carried  out,  supple- 
mented with  a  pile  of  comfortable  cushions,  and  Lady 
Alicia  had  begged  of  the  menfolk  to  smoke.  After  a 
little  while  Maude  had  consented  to  sing,  and  her 
mother  went  indoors  to  play  the  accompaniment.  The 
judge  beat  a  retreat  at  the  same  time,  asking  Kilfarn- 
ham and  Kathleen  Lyndham  to  excuse  him  for  a  few 
moments.  He  smiled  as  he  turned  away.  He  felt  he 
could  not  devise  a  mode  of  punishment  more  drastic 
for  either  Kathleen  or  Maude  than  to  leave  them  alone 
with  Kilfarnham,  and  he  chuckled  to  himself  when  he 
was  out  of  sight. 

Denis,  Earl  of  Kilfarnham,  lying  back  in  his  deck- 
chair,  was  silent  for  a  moment,  puffing  the  smoke  up- 
wards in  spirals,  and  very  conscious  of  the  nervous 
trembling  of  the  little  figure  seated  near  him.  Mrs. 
Kentley,  in  the  drawing-room,  had  drawn  up  the  Vene- 
tian blinds,  and  a  flood  of  rose-light  poured  out,  a 
shining  pathway  that  quivered  just  by  them.  Around 
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them  swayed  the  great,  dark  pines,  and  a  fragrant, 
pine-needled  breeze  swept  by  them. 

"What  would  you  care  to  hear?"  Mrs.  Kentley,  lean- 
ing out  of  window,  was  saying. 

"Anything  Miss  Maude  would  care  to  sing,"  said 
Lord  Kilfarnham.  "Being  so  old,  I  think  I  am — er — 
old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  old-fashioned  songs." 

"Irish  or  Scotch?"  called  Mrs.  Kentley  again,  and 
as  she  seated  herself  at  the  grand  piano  near  the  win- 
dow, she  struck  a  deep,  rich  chord. 

"Something — Irish,"  answered  the  earl.  He  threw 
his  cigar  away,  and  drew  his  chair  nearer  Kathleen 
Lyndham. 

She  seemed  to  him  for  the  moment  like  a  little  fright- 
ened bird,  palpitant,  quivering,  but  for  the  moment  he 
could  not  resist  teasing  her. 

"Miss  Lyndham,"  he  said,  gravely,  in  that  soft,  deep 
voice  of  his,  "would  you  be  good  enough  to  enlighten 
me  as  to  the — er — different  customs  that  exist  between 
England  and  Australia?" 

"If — I  can,"  she  said,  nervously.  "I — I  know  so 
little.  I  am  very  ignorant. ' '  She  was  looking  at  Maude, 
standing  by  the  piano,  outlined  clearly  against  the  light. 

Mrs.  Kentley  began  to  play,  softly,  a  prelude. 

' '  I  don 't  think  you  are  that, ' '  he  said  decisively.  He 
bent  forward  a  little.  "But — you  could  tell  me  one 
thing,  so  that  I  will  know  and  be  prepared  next  time. ' ' 

He  saw  her  face  turn  towards  him.  The  glow  of  the 
lantern  fell  softly  on  it,  adding  to  its  beauty. 

"And  that,  my  lord?"  she  asked,  quaintly. 

"Is  it  customary,"  he  said,  softly,  for  he  thought  he 
discerned  a  glowing  cigar-end  coming  slowly  towards 
them,  "is  it  customary,  for  instance,  at  an  Australian 
dinner,  Miss  Kathleen,  to — er — kick  the  person  who  sits 
opposite  to  you?" 

"Oh!"  she  gasped,  and  sat  bolt  upright,  relapsing 
into  brogue  suddenly  and  distressfully.  "Oh!  shure, 
my  lord,  ye  were  never  knowing  that  I  kicked  my  cousin. 
Shure,  'twas  but  a  joke,  but  it's  +>he  shame  I  have  in  the 
heart  of  me." 
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Contrition  was  in  her  voice,  in  every  word.  She  was 
a  little  Irish  colleen  now,  half-tearful,  half -afraid. 

He  closed  his  eyes  so  that  he  might  not  see  her  face — 
that  he  might  not  think  of  that  picture  his  ne'er-do-well 
half-brother  had  painted,  the  picture  which  Arthur  Des- 
mond had  said  grew  out  of  his  imagination  only.  He 
had  no  model,  Arthur  had  declared,  half-smiling ;  it  had 
been  only  a  dreamface,  a  creation  born  of  the  brush  and 
talent." 

' '  But  you  didn  't  kick  your  cousin, ' '  Kilf arnham  said, 
pleasantly. 

"I — didn't — kick — my — cousin!"  she  said  after  him, 
slowly,  as  if  repeating  a  lesson ;  then  suddenly — ' '  Oh ! 
shure,  my  lord,  don't  say  it  was  yourself." 

"It  was  myself."  He  took  her  little,  fluttering  hand 
in  his,  held  it  reassuringly,  and  felt  his  own  heart — that 
had  never  beaten  for  any  other  woman — beat  foolishly 
now. 

"Och,  my  lord!"  she  said,  distressfully,  "you  will  be 
thinking  the  terrible  things  of  me.  Shure,  I  never  did 
such  a  thing  before.  I  did  not.  You  will  surely  be 
believing  me?" 

"I  would  surely  be  believing  you,"  he  said,  gravely. 

Maude,  in  the  room  beyond,  began  to  sing,  but  for  a 
moment  the  song  pulsed  by  them  both  with  no  meaning. 

The  glowing  cigar-end  came  nearer,  the  dark  form 
behind  it  resolved  itself  into  the  judge.  He  sat  down 
near  them  and  nodded  over  to  Kathleen,  who  was  sitting 
very  quietly,  still  upright,  in  her  deck-chair.  The  Earl 
of  Kilfarnham  was  leaning  back,  apparently  considering 
the  stars  attentively.  The  song  drifted  by  them,  borne 
on  a  flood  of  melody.  Maude  had  a  fine  voice.  She 
could  sing  well  when  she  liked.  She  sang  well  to-night. 
Her  voice,  a  rich  soprano,  floated  out  into  the  night. 

"Out  of  compliment  to  you,  Kathleen  Mavourneen?" 
asked  the  judge,  lazily. 

The  earl  stirred  suddenly.  All  at  once  he  became 
aware  of  the  song  that  Maude  was  singing  very  softly — 
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"Oh,  Kathleen  Mavourneen,  the  grey  dawn  is  break- 
ing, 

The  horn  of  the  hunter  is  heard  on  the  hill     .     .     . 

...  0,  hast  thou  forgotten  how  soon  we  must  sever, 
0,  hast  thou  forgotten  how  soon  we  must  part? 

It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever, 
O,  why  art  thou  silent,  voice  of  my  heart?" 

Kathleen  had  not  answered  her  uncle.  Perhaps  she 
had  not  even  heard  him,  for  now  she  was  back  in  the 
green  ways  of  old  Ireland,  seeing  again  the  mist  drifting 
over  the  peat-bogs,  the  grey  sheet  of  rain  blotting  out 
her  loved  Shannon- water,  and  the  great  frowning  moun- 
tains, huddling  together  as  night  drew  in. 

She  saw,  also,  a  girl  climbing  slowly  up  the  hill-road, 
carrying  a  kish  of  turf,  the  red  light  of  cabin  doors  ajar 
flashing  out  welcomes  that  never  failed,  for  in  even  the 
poorest  cabins  the  women  were  putting  extra  in  the  iron 
pot  on  the  fire  for  "the  man  coming  over  the  hill."* 
From  far-off  Ireland  came  surely  fragrance  of  wild 
heather  and  fragrant  thyme,  borne  on  the  kind  breast 
of  the  wind  that  went  softly  lilting  through  a  garden 
here. 

There  were  many  things  in  Ireland  that  ate  at  the 
heart  of  her,  that  had  saddened  her  to  her  heart's  core, 
but  she  forgot  them  now.  She  only  saw  the  pale  sun- 
shine streaming  out  over  the  hills  and  the  valley,  or  the 
weeping  skies  and  the  drifting  cloud  mist. 

Perchance,  too,  she  saw  a  day  of  days  when  the  wan- 
dering artist,  whose  name  she  had  never  known,  had 
come  and  gone  out  of  her  life  so  swiftly;  had  painted 
her.  She  remembered  that  first  day  well,  when,  carry- 
ing sods  of  turf  homeward,  she  had  paused  by  the  Bridge 
of  the  Twelve  Arches,  and  had  looked  into  the  adoring 
eyes  of  the  young  artist,  who,  with  such  a  way  with  him, 
had  begged  her  to  let  him  paint  her.  For  no  money 
would  Kathleen — for  the  very  pride  of  her  heart — have 
been  any  painter's  model. 

Perhaps  the  artist  knew  that,  for,  though  he  stayed  in 

*Any  stranger  or  visitor. 
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the  big  tourists'  hotel  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon, 
he  had  said  bitterly  once  or  twice  that  he  was  as  "poor 
as  a  proverbial  church-mouse."  He  had  a  habit,  that 
artist,  of  talking  aloud  as  he  worked.  He  had  gone  out 
of  her  life,  and  the  world  had  come  to  an  end. 

She  had  never  known  even  his  name;  and  pride  and 
Celtic  fatalism  forbade  her  afterwards  ever  inquiring. 
Through  all  the  intervening  years  the  ache  had  never 
died.  It  grew  and  resolved  into  pasionate  throbbing 
whenever  she  thought  of  Maude  and  her  artist-lover,  the 
lover  who,  unlike  that  unknown  artist,  brought  the  gift 
of  happiness  to  the  woman  he  loved.  How  different 
he  must  be  to  that  lover  who  came  to  Killaloe,  the  lover 
who  had  loved  so  lightly  and  as  lightly  ridden  away. 

Some  day,  she  wondered,  drearily,  they  might  meet. 
Her  heart  throbbed  at  the  thought,  that  grew  now  into 
passionate  longing.  She  did  not  hear  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
farnham  speaking.  She  was  listening  only  to  Maude, 
who  was  singing,  ever  so  softly — 

"0,  hast  thou  forgotten  how  soon  we  must  sever? 
O,  hast  thou  forgotten  how  soon  me  must  part  ? 
It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE   CALL  OF  LIFE. 

' '  Oh,  Love !    At  the  loom  of  life  ye  weave. 
Tell  me  then,  shall  I  always  grieve, 
Or  are  you  spinning  me  joy  to-day?" 

The  glory  of  the  days  in  Australia  called  Kathleen 
Lyndham  always  forth  early.  The  wind  that  lifted  the 
snowy  muslin  curtains,  blowing  them  gently  inwards, 
was  fragrant  with  the  incense  from  the  awakening  earth 
and  dew-wet  eucalyptus,  golden  wattle  blossom,  and  the 
thousand  subtle  odours  gathered  from  the  aisle  upon 
aisle  of  trees  and  the  wide  paddocks  streaming  into  far 
distances.  Something  new  and  subtle  seemed  to  sweep 
in  on  the  breast  of  the  fresh  and  fragrant  wind  of  the 
dawning  day. 

Kathleen,  lying  in  her  white  bed,  saw  the  first  finger 
of  the  sunlight  beat  upon  her  latticed  window,  where 
early  roses,  still  in  bud,  nodded  gaily.  On  the  potpourri 
wind  of  the  dawn  came  to-day  a  strange  indefinable 
sense  of  hope,  of  new  interest  in  life,  of  pleasure  in  all 
the  dear  earth-things,  flower,  and  bird,  and  beast.  The 
merry  chatter  of  the  brown  minahs,  the  noisy  starling 
in  the  eaves,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  turning  out  of  the 
night's  pasture  towards  the  milking-sheds,  the  homely 
barking  of  the  dogs,  all  became  at  once  something  inti- 
mate, part  of  her,  of  her  life. 

Lying  there  in  the  wide,  spacious  room,  Kathleen  com- 
muned over  the  past  year.  Beyond  that  she  would  not 
look,  only  a  line  of  pain  crept  about  her  sensitive  mouth, 
and  she  drew  a  long  breath. 

"I  will  never  forget  him,  never — never!"  she  cried 
passionately,  as  she  had  cried  to  every  dawn  that  broke 
since  that  night  on  the  road  by  Shannon-water!  But 
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to-day  a  new  note  was  in  her  voice,  to-day  a  new  and 
despairing  desire.  "Oh!  but  if  I  only  could!" 

There  had  been,  it  seemed  to  her,  no  savour  in  the 
years  since  that  day  when  a  travelling  artist,  strolling 
one  day  nonchalantly  into  Killaloe,  had  strolled  as  non- 
chalantly in  and  out  of  her  life.  Looking  back  at  the 
years,  Kathleen  Lyndham  saw  herself  as  but  a  creature 
in  a  dream  mechanically  taking  her  appointed  road, 
joining  in  the  life  about  her,  and  yet,  in  her  inner  self, 
not  part  of  it.  Was  it  the  awakening  of  spring  that 
stirred  new,  strange  feelings  in  her  heart,  so  that  she 
awoke  this  morning,  as  never  before,  with  a  strange, 
half-joyous  sense  of  expectancy. 

Kathleen  had  suffered  silently,  but,  then,  the  more 
deeply,  that  suffering  had  carved  no  deep  and  craven 
lines  upon  her  fair,  young  face,  but  it  had  left  its  traces 
on  heart  and  brain.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  some  crea- 
ture who  had  been  long  unconscious,  insensate,  waking 
slowly  to  a  realisation  of  the  world  about  her.  In  her 
white  night-gown  she  went  to  the  window,  looking  down 
on  the  dew-wet  garden,  at  the  broad  shafts  of  sunlight 
flooding  the  little  world  about  her  with  light. 

She  threw  out  her  arms  as  if  she  would  gather  it  all 
to  her  breast,  the  tender  beauty  of  the  budding  flowers, 
of  the  garden  steeped  in  sunshine,  the  long,  green  pad- 
docks streaming  beyond,  the  sombre  whispering  of  the 
pines,  the  tall,  silver-eucalyptus  gums,  whose  slender 
poles  were  whitely  naked  against  the  darker  background 
of  fir  and  elm. 

"Oh,  world!  dear  world!"  she  cried,  softly,  to  it  all. 
"It  is  you  who  are  helping  me,  you  are  giving  me  your 
healing,  but  is  there  ever  a  flower  in  your  garden  that 
will  bring  me  f orgetf ulness  ? " 

Half  an  hour  late,  while  the  household  was  wrapped 
in  slumber,  the  girl  went  softly  out  of  the  house,  peep- 
ing in  quietly  as  she  passed  Maude's  door,  but  Maude 
was  sleeping  soundly,  her  fair  hair  streaming  over  the 
white  pillows.  She  smiled  in  her  sleep.  "She  is  think- 
ing of  him,"  said  Kathleen,  with  a  sob  in  her  throat. 

She  made  her  way  slowly  through  the  garden,  pausing 
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a  moment  here  and  there,  bending  over  a  flower,  inhaling 
the  perfume,  gathering  a  cluster  of  pink  rosebuds  and 
tucking  them  in  the  waist  of  the  pale  blue  gown  she 
wore. 

"I  wonder  what  he,  Arthur,  is  like?"  she  mused,  as 
she  went  along.  "He  is  an  artist,  but,  then,  all  artists 
are  not  alike.  This  man  loves  Maude ;  he  is  a  gentleman 
— 0!  shure,  why  do  I  think  about  it  at  all!" 

She  turned  away  from  the  garden,  then,  following  a 
path  that  led  by  the  little  creek  out  into  the  paddocks, 
where  sheep  were  browsing  and  bleating  contentedly, 
and  now — and  half -unconsciously — she  was  thinking  of 
the  earl  who,  in  the  last  few  days,  seemed  to  have  become 
someone  whom  she  had  known  for  years.  He  and  the 
judge  were  out  nearly  all  day,  driving  about  the  district 
and  inspecting  land,  for  the  Earl  of  Kilfarnham  had 
expressed  his  intention  of  buying  land  in  Australia,  and 
afterwards  came  the  nights  when  all  sat  and  chatted 
together,  or  Maude,  with  the  rose-light  on  her  fair  face, 
sang  the  sweet,  old-fashioned  songs  that  drew  them  all 
strangely  together. 

Kathleen  had  often  noted  how  thoughtfully  the  earl 
looked  at  Maude  when  he  apparently  considered  himself 
unobserved.  After  that  night  on  the  lawn,  the  Earl  of 
Kilfarnham  had  drawn  into  an  armour  of  reserve  that 
was  not  reserve.  His  face  in  repose  was  cold,  a  little 
sad,  the  lips  pressed  as  if  life,  not  nature  had  re-moulded 
them.  His  hair,  almost  white,  sweeping  back  from  a 
wide  brow,  gave  him  dignity.  Kathleen  was  a  little 
afraid  of  him,  she  knew  not  why,  and  found  herself  this 
morning  asking  why  he  hated  all  women,  as  Maude's 
fiance  had  asserted  he  did — perhaps  not  hated,  but,  all 
the  same,  had  decided  to  live  out  his  life  alone. 

She  flung  herself  down  on  a  green  bank  by  the  creek, 
watching  the  stream  of  water  as  it  trickled  over  the 
stones.  For  a  long  while  she  sat  there,  very  still,  think- 
ing of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  wondering  what  the 
future  held.  She  turned  at  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and 
looked  up  into  the  Earl  of  Kilfarnham 's  face. 

"Good  morning.    I  have  been  watching  you  for  quite 
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a  long  while,"  he  said.  "Are  you  always  such  an  early 
riser?" 

"Not  always,"  she  confessed.  "But  the  morning 
literally  lured  me  out."  The  shadow  lifted  from  her 
face,  and  she  was  smiling,  that  little  wistful  smile  he 
always  associated  with  her,  that  reminded  him  always  of 
the  picture  that  had  made  his  scapegrace  half-brother 
famous.  Strange  that,  far  away  here,  he  should  meet 
one  who  might  have  passed  for  the  very  original,  had  it 
been  other  than  a  creation  of  dream-fancy. 

Only  yesterday  Mrs.  Kentley  had  told  him,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  a  very  romantic  story.  Kathleen, 
she  said,  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  secret  marriage 
between  Mrs.  Kentley 's  younger  brother  and  a  young 
Irish  lady  who  had  been  visiting  them.  Mrs.  Kentley 
had  looked  away  from  him,  and  paused  then,  as  if  she 
had  not  approved  of  the  union.  They  never  knew  of  the 
marriage,  she  went  on,  until  Kathleen,  finding  some 
papers,  had  written  to  them.  Kathleen's  mother  had — 
Mrs.  Kentley  had  explained  rather  volubly — gone  back 
to  her  old  home  in  Ireland  and  died  there  shortly  after 
Kathleen's  birth.  Basil  had  been  killed  in  action  at 
Buganawayo  the  very  day  previously. 

The  Earl  of  Kilfarnham  pictured  that  young  mother 
as  he  listened  to  the  story.  She  would,  of  course,  be  a 
member  of,  or  allied  to,  one  of  the  old  Irish  families  of 
good  birth  and  breeding,  an  older  family,  perhaps,  in  the 
annals  of  Ireland  than  the  Lyndhams,  of  Lyndham.  He 
could  almost  see  Kathleen  fitting  into  a  picture  of  his 
fancy  in  the  back  ground  of  which  rose  a  broken  castle 
in  Ireland. 

""We  never  speak  to  Kathleen  of — of  the  past,"  Alicia 
Kentley  had  said,  looking  thoughtfully  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  judge  and  the  two  girls,  who  were  playing 
bowls  on  the  lawn.  "Of  course,  we  want  her  to — forget. 
It  is  so  sad  to — to  lose  one's  parents  so  young.  Her 
grandmother  died,  too,  just  before  Kathleen  came  to 
us." 

"Will  she  ever  go  back  to  Ireland?"  He,  too,  had 
been  looking  at  the  lawn,  seeing,  however,  only  one 
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figure — Kathleen,  in  her  white    dress    and    the    white, 
shady  hat  wreathed  with  roses. 

' '  Oh !  no,  no ! "  Lady  Alicia  had  answered,  somewhat 
hastily.  "Basil  had  invested  in  property  out  here.  It 
is,  of  course,  all  Kathleen's  now.  I — we  all  hope  that 
she  will  marry  out  here.  There  are  so  many  eligible 
young  men,  also,  paying  her  attentions. ' ' 

He  had  been  made  aware  before,  that  very  afternoon, 
of  the  truth  of  the  latter  statement.  The  judge  and 
Mrs.  Kentley  had  given  a  garden-party,  and  every  time 
that  Lord  Kilfarnham  saw  Kathleen  Lyndham  she  was 
certainly  receiving  plenty  of  attention  from  the  male 
sex.  The  Earl  of  Kilfarnham  had  been  reserved  and  dis- 
trait that  afternoon,  and  was  in  the  same  mood  after 
dinner.  Something  of  that  same  look  was  on  his  face 
now  as  he  stood,  looking  down  on  Kathleen,  on  whom 
the  flood  of  sunshine  was  pouring.  She  wore  no  hat, 
and  her  hair  was  knotted  softly  on  the  nape  of  her  neck. 
Little  curls  loosened  from  the  silken  snood  of  blue, 
waved  softly  about  her  face.  She  was  very  young  and 
sweet  and  virginal-looking,  as  she  sat  there  in  the  morn- 
ing sunshine,  the  Celtic  melancholy  in  her  eyes,  that  he 
noticed  always  came  there  when  she  thought  herself 
alone  or  unobserved. 

"The  morning  is  glorious,"  he  agreed.  He  lifted  his 
face  to  the  fragrant  breeze.  "That  blossom  in  the  tree 
above,  with  its  pale,  golden  cup  and  delicate  silver 
fringe,  what  is  it  called  ? ' ' 

"Eucalyptus  blossom."  She  rose  and  stood  beside 
him.  On  a  low  branch  near  a  few  blossoms  hung.  She 
broke  them  off  and  offered  them  to  him. 

' '  Thank  you. ' '  He  took  them,  looking  down  at  them. 
She  could  only  see  his  stern  profile.  "Are  you  fond  of 
flowers?" 

' '  I  like  the  wildflowers  best, ' '  she  said,  simply.  ' '  They 
always  appeal  to  me  most.  Violets,  for  instance ;  garden 
violets  are  beautiful  at  all  times,  but,  for  fragrance,  for 
sheer  purple  loveliness,  there  is  nothing  like  to  the  wild 
violets  that  grow  here.  Shure,  just  to  see  them  in  the 
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early  morning,  the  dew  yet  on  them  and  the  green  grass 
about  them,  is  all  one  might  wish  for." 

He  turned  and  walked  slowly  by  her  side,  still  idly 
carrying  the  eucalyptus  blossom.  ''There  are  no  sham- 
rocks out  here?"  he  questioned. 

"Oh!  the  dear  shamrock!"  she  said,  with  a  quick  in- 
take of  breath.  She  looked  with  misty  eyes  at  the  land- 
scape before  her.  "The  dear  shamrock  is  of  my  own 
land,  my  Ireland." 

He  opened  his  lips  to  speak  then  suddenly  thought  of 
Mrs.  Kentley's  words.  Afterwards  he  remembered  how 
nervously  his  hostess  had  played  with  a  silken  tassel  on 
her  gown  as  she  had  told  the  little  story  of  Kathleen's 
life. 

The  day  was  very  still,  broken  only  now  and  again  by 
the  reedy  note  of  a  magpie  warbling  in  the  brushwood. 
They  walked  on  in  silence,  watching  the  sun  rise  slowly 
over  the  low  hills. 

That  afternoon  Kathleen  rode  with  Denis  Kilfarnham. 
Maude  and  her  mother  had  gone  to  the  little  country 
town  that  was  holding  its  usual  yearly  sports'  festival 
and  a  bazaar,  in  which  Mrs.  Kentley  was  interested. 
Kathleen,  who  had  a  slight  headache,  elected  to  stay 
behind  for  the  afternoon,  going  over  with  them  after  the 
evening  dinner. 

The  judge  and  the  earl  had  gone  out  early  on  their 
usual  land-hunting  or  mineral-seeking  ventures.  Thus 
it  was  that  Kilfarnham,  coming  back  unexpectedly  in 
the  early  afternoon,  found  Kathleen  Lyndham  perched 
on  the  library  ladder,  seeking  for  something  to  read.  He 
came  through  the  open  windows,  startling  her  with  the 
suddenness  of  his  entry.  The  pile  of  books  fell  with  a 
crash. 

' '  Shure,  you  startled  me ! "  she  said,  and  then  laughed 
brightly.  ' '  Where 's  uncle  ? ' ' 

"He  has  gone  to  the  bazaar,"  he  said.  "He  thought 
you  were  all  there.  I  came  here  because — well,  I  have 
seen  so  many  bazaars,  but  I  promised  to  go  this  evening 
for  an  hour."  He  stooped  and  picked  up  the  fallen 
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books.  "I  am  trying  to  find  something  to  read,"  she 
confessed. 

He  was  turning  the  books  over,  smiling  wryly.  ' '  There 
are  no  modern  authors  here,  I  see." 

"No;  neither  my  aunt,  nor  Maude  read  very  much. 
Uncle  does  not  care  for  novels,  as  a  rule.  I  seem  to 
have  travelled  past  the  stage  of  life  when  I  would  find 
these  interesting,"  with  a  comprehensive  sweep  of  her 
hand.  "They  are  pretty  and  simpering,  but  they  are 
not  life  as  it  is,  as  it  is  lived." 

"Will  you  come  for  a  ride,  as  the  books  have  failed 
you  ? "  he  asked,  suddenly.  ' '  Of  course,  you  can  ride. ' ' 

He  did  not  know  that  Kathleen  had  never  been  on  a 
horse  until  she  came  to  Kentley  station.  She  rode  well, 
however,  and  as  they  went  soberly  along  at  first  Kilfarn- 
ham,  perhaps,  pictured  her,  racing  down  the  Irish  roads 
and  over  the  wild  hill-country,  with  the  morning  breeze 
stinging  the  face,  and  the  green  world  dipping  under 
the  feet,  or  a  pack  of  hounds  slipping  the  leash  to  the 
sound  of  a  wild  hallooing. 

At  a  word  from  Kathleen  and  a  touch  of  the  whip  the 
horses  raced  briskly  down  a  hill,  and  then  galloped  gaily 
along  a  road  bordered  with  odorous  pine,  and  leading  at 
last  far  out  into  the  open  country. 

A  mile  or  two  further  onward  rose  the  broken  outline 
of  lime-cliffs,  and  there  a  road  ran  past,  steep  and 
dangerous  with  its  sudden  curving  and  dipping. 

Cantering  along  gaily,  the  fresh  wind  in  their  faces, 
Kathleen  felt  as  if  she  were  once  more  the  girl  she  used 
to  be — that  little  Irish  colleen  of  the  hillside  whose  wild, 
Celtic  heart  had  not  yet  greeted  sorrow.  To  the  left,  far 
away,  rose  a  line  of  hills,  and  the  great,  black  shoulder 
of  one  was  like  to  that  of  a  mountain  in  Killaloe  when 
the  sun  is  low,  or  a  rain-shadow  brooding  near. 

They  paused  at  a  farmhouse  on  their  way,  an  old, 
grey-white  house  near  the  roadway,  leaning  towards  the 
broken  paling  fence,  but  within  spotlessly  clean.  A  sign 
flapping  shakily  in  the  wind  announced  refreshments,  so 
they  went  in.  The  cool,  shadowed,  best  parlour,  with  its 
quaint  antimacassars  over  faded  brocaded  furniture,  its 
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gorgeously-coloured  wool  flowers  under  a  glass  bowl,  and 
wedding  cake  zealously  preserved  under  its  glass  shade 
cast  an  old-world  atmosphere  about  them  both  and  drew 
them  intangibly  nearer  together.  Outside,  on  the  ver- 
andah, two  parrots  were  chattering.  A  grey  cat  came 
in,  viewed  the  visitors  superciliously,  then,  unbending, 
came  over  and  rubbed  itself  against  the  girl's  knee. 

Kathleen  and  the  earl  had  a  glass  of  milk  and  some 
home-made  scones  just  fresh  from  the  oven,  while  the 
cheery-faced  farmer's  wife  had  bustled  in  and  out.  The 
door  opened  again,  more  slowly,  and  a  little  face  peered 
in.  It  looked  at  them  both  with  half-meditative,  half- 
inquisitive  eyes. 

"I  am — little  Denis,"  a  small  voice  announced, 
proudly. 

' '  Oh !  come  here,  then,  little  Denis. ' '  Kathleen  gave 
a  little  cry  of  delight.  "Do,  Mavourneen,  now."  She 
held  out  her  arms  coaxingly,  and  slowly  the  child  came 
in,  rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed,  his  tangle  of  misty,  golden 
curls  blowing  about  his  face.  He  carried  a  little  grey 
kitten  in  his  arms.  "The  old  puss  brought  it  for  me," 
he  informed  them,  gravely. 

"Oh,  little  boy,"  said  Kathleen,  in  a  half -whisper. 
She  gathered  him  up  in  her  arms,  little  kitten  and  all, 
and  held  him  tightly.  For  the  moment  she  forgot  the 
earl,  sitting  gravely  back  in  the  shadow,  but  now,  when 
she  lifted  her  face  suddenly  remembering,  she  saw  him 
looking  at  her  with  a  curious,  half-light,  half -shadow,  in 
his  eyes.  The  child  prattled  on  happily,  holding  up  the 
kitten  for  Kathleen  to  caress,  and  snuggled  against  her 
breast. 

Denis  Kilfarnham  saw  the  colour  quicken  in  her 
cheeks,  a  little  trembling  take  possession  of  her,  as  her 
eyes  met  his. 

"  Oh !  the  dear,  dear  soul ! ' '  she  said,  softly,  and  now 
a  deep  trembling  note  came  into  her  voice.  She  turned 
to  him.  "Shure,  my  lord,  you  will  be  after  loving  the 
little  children,  too." 

' '  His  answer  had  been  but  a  monosyllable  as  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  open  doorway,  where  the  green  grass 
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wavered  in  the  sunlight  far  beyond,  and  beyond  again, 
the  low,  blue  hills  huddled.  There  was  in  his  face  a  sad- 
ness, in  his  eyes  a  longing,  that  she  did  not  see,  for  her 
face  was  pressed  to  the  golden  head  of  the  little  child  at 
her  breast,  and  the  mother-longing  that  is  in  every 
woman  was  in  the  young  heart  of  her. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  cold  and  strained,  she  had 
wondered,  and  thinking  that  he  wished  to  be  gone,  she 
rose,  putting  the  little  child  regretfully  from  her,  look- 
ing after  him  as  he  ran,  still  prattling  happily,  to  the 
door  that  led  into  the  room  beyond.  The  little  Denis 
stood  on  the  threshold  a  moment,  peeping  round  the 
corner  of  the  door,  his  blue  eyes  sparkling,  the  kitten 
purring  against  him. 

' '  Good-bye,  pitty  lady, ' '  he  said.  His  smile  enveloped 
them  both  as  he  vanished. 

They  went  slowly  out  to  where  the  horses  were 
tethered  and  rode  again  into  the  sunlight,  the  drowsy 
day  enfolding  them,  and  now  Kilfarnham  noticed  that 
the  lips  of  Kathleen  Lyndham  were  pressed  tightly 
together,  set  as  if  in  pain. 


CHAPTER  X. 

KATHLEEN  ACCEPTS  A  FRIENDSHIP. 

"Love  came  at  first  in  such  fair  guise. 
The  veil  unlifted  from  his  eyes, 
I  could  not  know  the  treachery 
That  lurked  behind  the  witchery. 
I  only  know  when  true  love  came, 
Into  my  heart  swept  leaping  flame, 
Showed  me  a  shining  path  that  led 
Where,  ne  'er,  alas !  my  feet  might  tread. ' ' 

Unconsciously,  each  busy  with  their  own  thoughts, 
they  turned  to  the  right,  leaving  the  winding  river  and 
the  roofs  of  Craghurst  behind  them.  A  little  while,  and 
Kathleen  was  back  again  in  Killaloe,  hearing  the  sound 
of  many  things  in  the  flowing  Shannon  Water,  and  in 
her  heart  now  was  a  longing,  the  primal  longing  of  all 
women  for  a  home,  for  a  little  child  such  as  the  one  who 
had  prattled  at  her  knees.  The  road  grew  rough,  the 
landscape  more  bare,  strewn  with  stones,  and  in  the 
nearing  distance  the  rugged  lime-cliffs  beyond  showed 
white  in  the  sun.  Over  all  the  warm  glow  of  the  sun 
fell,  shimmered  waveringly,  on  the  tin  huts  of  the  dis- 
tant quarries,  on  the  men  bending  at  their  work,  the 
dray-horses  plodding,  heavy-footed,  on  their  way. 

Side  by  side  they  rode  on  in  silence.  Now  and  again 
Kilfarnham  gazed  about  him,  noting  the  dark  planta- 
tions of  tall  pines  which  rose  abruptly  here  and  there 
out  of  the  barer  landscape,  an  old,  white  bridge  that 
rumbled  ominously  as  they  passed  over  it,  and  then  an 
unexpected  curving  dip  of  the  river,  singing  over  the 
shallows  between  treeless  trunks.  Kathleen  looked  up 
suddenly.  She  checked  her  horse  and  paused,  looked 
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back  over  the  way  they  had  come,  one  hand  shielding  her 
eyes  from  the  sun. 

' '  We  are  two  or  three  miles  out  of  our  way, ' '  she  said, 
in  a  note  of  surprise.  She  smiled,  and  her  eyes  met  his, 
as  always,  with  engaging  frankness.  ''Wherever  have 
our  thoughts  been?  We  are  out  on  the  lime-cliffs  road." 

He,  too,  had  paused,  sitting  his  horse  well;  and  now 
he  also  looked  back  over  the  winding  road,  at  the  dark 
and  distant  lines  of  trees,  and  then  ahead  at  the  bare 
country  about  them,  with  its  isolated  houses,  the  crude 
tin  sheds,  on  which  the  sun  glared.  Beyond,  over  the 
lime-cliffs,  a  heat  haze  quivered  spirally  upwards. 

' '  We  can  go  around  the  kilns. ' '  She  pointed  with  her 
whip  to  the  curve  in  the  road.  "It's  a  bit  rough  here 
and  there,  but  it  is  much  shorter,  and  after  we  pass  the 
southern  cliffs  the  road  winds  almost  in  a  circle  back  to 
Craghurst.  Which  road  shall  we  take?" 

"Whichever  you  prefer,"  he  answered.  Then,  with  a 
smile — "Are  the  cliffs  at  all  dangerous?  They  appear 
so  from  here,  and  you  know  I  promised  to  bring  you 
safely  back." 

"There  is  a  nasty  gully  on  one  side,"  she  admitted, 
"but  it  is  over  a  mile  from  here.  I  don't  think,  how- 
ever, there  is  any  danger  unless  one  has  a  restive  horse." 
She  patted  the  head  of  her  mount  affectionately. 
"Prince  has  never  been  known  to  be  guilty  of  such  a 
thing." 

"We  will  go  that  way,  then,  Miss  Lyndham,"  he  said, 
lightly.  "Is  there  not  a  song  about  the  longest  way 
round  is  the  shortest  way  home?" 

"Shure,  that  is  but  a  song  for  lovers,"  she  remarked, 
and  then  blushed  vividly. 

He  looked  at  her  strangely.  "Do  you  know  anything 
of  love,  Kathleen"  he  said,  suddenly.  Neither  noticed, 
at  the  moment,  the  use  of  her  name. 

"No,"  she  exclaimed,  sharply;  "no."  There  was  a 
note  in  her  voice  as  if  she  cried  out  a  challenge  to  fate, 
to  memory,  and  then,  more  quietly,  she  said — "I  say  no 
because  I  do  not  believe  in  love,  or,  maybe,  I  should  say, 
my  own  capacity  for  loving. ' '  She  was  silent  a  moment, 
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then  added — "You,  too,  Lord  Kilfarnham,  do  not  believe 
in  love,  they  say?" 

He  smiled  rather  gravely.  "Is  that  all  they  say  of 
me?"  He  looked  at  her,  but  she  could  not  read  the 
meaning  of  that  light  that  flickered  into  his  eyes.  "Is 
that  what  they  say  of  me,  Kathleen?" 

This  time  a  glow  came  into  his  face.  She  felt,  without 
understanding,  that  the  warmth  of  it  passed  over  her, 
beat  about  her,  and  it  was  as  if  the  rays  of  the  sun 
enfolded  her. 

"They  say — that  you  are  a  woman-hater!"  She  was 
looking  away  from  him  now,  and  the  little,  tan-gloved 
hand  holding  the  reins  trembled  slightly,  very  conscious 
that  he  was  still  looking  at  her. 

The  ragged  wattles  in  the  distance  silhouetted  against 
the  honey-coloured  sand,  with  its  rock-strewn  boulders 
were  a  waving  blur. 

"Do  you  believe  it?" 

"0,  faith,  Lord  Kilfarnham,  how  would  I  be  know- 
ing." The  flush  was  deepening  to  scarlet.  "Would  it 
matter  what  I  would  be  thinking?" 

"It  would  matter to  me,"  he  said,  very  slowly. 

Kathleen  Lyndham  was  silent.  There  came  a  look  of 
anxiety  into  her  eyes,  and  the  colour  in  her  cheeks  faded 
a  little. 

They  were  moving  onwards  along  the  shining,  lime- 
white  road,  and  for  a  while  she  did  not  answer. 

' '  But — why  ? ' '  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  that  trembled 
slightly. 

"Because  I  would  like  to  be  your  friend,  little  Kath- 
leen," he  said,  gravely,  and  then,  "although  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  an  old  man  in  your  eyes ;  a — what  was  it  ? "  he 
smiled  now.  "Yes,  an  old  curmudgeon,  an  antiquated, 
old  fossil." 

Her  face  grew  scarlet,  distressed.  "Please,  oh! — 
please "  she  began. 

"But,"  he  went  on,  "I  am,  therefore,  the  man  more 
able  to  be  your  friend  if  ever  you  need  one — just  an  old 
man,  Kathleen."  He  was  still  smiling,  but  in  his  voice 
was  a  note,  deep  and  very  sincere. 
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' '  But  you  are  not  old, ' '  she  broke  in,  swiftly.  "  Oh ! 
shure  you  were  ever  so  much  younger  than  we  thought. 
You  see,  we  did  not  know  you.  Lady  Alicia  never 
thought  to  explain  so — so,  oh!  I  know  you  forgave  us 
long  ago. ' '  Unconsciously  she  had  reined  nearer  to  him, 
and  both  instinctively  paused. 

' '  There  was  nothing  to  forgive. ' '  The  rare  smile  that 
came  so  seldom  flickered  across  his  stern  face. 

"You — are  not  angry?" 

"I  was  never  angry.  I  remember  the  feeling  I  had 
was  of  distinct  amusement,  little  Kathleen.  Well,  are 
you  going  to  give  me  your  hand,  here  and  now,  as  pledge 
of  your  friendship.  When  I  go  away,  very  soon " 

"You  are  going — soon!"  she  said,  regretfully.  He 
was  holding  her  hand  in  his  strong  clasp,  her  little 
fingers  were  white  against  his  tanned,  brown  hands,  so 
strong  and  sure. 

"Very  soon,"  he  answered  gravely.  "I  would  like  to 
think  that,  when  I  have  gone,  you  will  remember  me." 

"Oh!  I  will — I  will!"  she  said,  quickly.  Tears  came 
into  her  eyes.  "I  have  not  so  many  friends  that  I  do 
not  need  another.  I  had  not  one  real  friend  until  I 
came  here.  I  used  just  to  ache  for  one  friend  above  all 
others  who  would  understand." 

"Let  me  be  that  friend,  Kathleen,"  he  said  gravely. 
The  light  that  she  could  not  understand  was  flickering 
again  in  his  grey  eyes. 

' '  But  you  are  going  away, ' '  she  said.  ' '  Parting  means 
the  ending  of  friendship." 

' '  Not  always, ' '  he  said,  and  then,  very  slowly — ' '  Some 
day,  if  I  may,  Kathleen,  I  shall  come  back,  but  I  am  not 
sure  if  I  may  be  welcomed  as  I  would  wish.  It  is  so 
soon " 

Both  turned  quickly  at  the  sound  of  a  crash  that  rang 
startlingly  loud  out  on  the  quiet  air.  A  horse  broke 
suddenly  out  of  the  paths  by  the  lime-cliffs,  broken 
harness  trailing  behind,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  follow- 
ing, outlined  sharply  against  the  white  line  of  cliffs.  The 
runaway  swept  out  on  to  the  track  ahead  of  them,  circled 
sharply,  and  dashed  away,  heading  for  the  sheer  line  of 
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cliffs  rising  white  and  menacingly  out  of  the  rock-strewn 
landscape. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  a  second,  when  the  pony  leaped 
from  under  Kathleen  Lyndham.  The  girl  caught  the 
reins,  held  them  tightly,  clung  desperately  to  the  saddle, 
for  Prince  was  off  like  the  wind  on  the  trail  of  the  first 
runaway. 

"God!"  said  Denis  Kilfarnham,  between  clenched 
teeth,  and  he  brought  the  whip  down  savagely  on  his  own 
horse,  that  had  reared,  affrighted.  The  wild  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofs  were  ringing  out  a  whirl  of  dust  ahead  of 
him,  and  he  saw  Kathleen,  deathly  white,  still  clinging, 
the  pony  fleeing  in  wild,  unreasoning  fear. 

"Kathleen!  Kathleen!"  did  she  hear  him  calling 
aloud  as  he  swept  on,  while  in  his  heart  he  was  saying 
dumbly  over  and  over  again,  "The  gully  by  the  cliffs — 
God!— the  gully  by  the  cliffs!" 

He  who  had  fought  for  his  country  in  the  hour  of 
need,  who  had  never  known  the  meaning  of  the  word 
fear,  knew  it  now,  knew  the  reason,  for  the  woman  he 
loved  was  in  imminent  danger.  Each  second,  as  the 
pony  tore  on  its  way,  intensified  the  danger,  each 
brought  nearer  that  dangerous  gully,  the  high,  broken, 
jagged  wall  of  cliffs.  Prince  swung  around  the  turn 
sharply,  but  safely,  Kilfarnham  turning  white  and  sick 
as  he  saw  Kathleen  half  reel  in  her  saddle,  then  swing 
back  again. 

He  was  closer  behind  now,  racing  steadily,  but  it 
seemed  so  slowly  and  hopelessly.  Suddenly  the  grim 
line  of  the  cliffs  rose  tall  and  sheer,  and  the  narrow  path 
edging  the  gully  came  swiftly  in  sight,  with  its  ominous 
boarding  and  scarlet  lettering. 

Kilfarnham  gave  a  great,  sobbing  cry  when  he  saw 
that  the  fence  edging  the  great  gully  was  down.  That 
first  horse  stood  blackly  silhouetted  for  a  moment  against 
the  white  wall  of  the  cliffs,  the  trailing  harness  hanging 
brokenly,  then  there  came  suddenly  a  shrill  neigh  of 
terror  that  the  cliffs  seemed  to  echo  and  re-echo  a  thou- 
sand-fold. There  was  a  crashing  sound  of  boulders 
rolling,  loosened;  another  shrill,  half-human  cry,  then 
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no  other  sound  in  all  the  world,  it  seemed,  but  the 
thunderous  on-rushing  beat  of  the  hoofs  of  the  fear- 
maddened  animal  Kathleen  Lyndham  rode. 

Kilfarnham's  brain  swam  for  a  moment.  He  saw  the 
blue  sky,  the  fading  gold  on  the  world  about  him,  the 
white,  mocking  glimmer  of  the  broken  cliffs,  the  great, 
dark  gash  of  the  gully  that  cut,  canyon-like  and  blackly, 
across  his  vision. 

Sub-consciously,  he  heard  men's  voices  somewhere  in 
the  rear,  the  galloping  of  other  hoofs,  hoarse  cries  and 
warnings,  that  were  all  too  late.  Against  that  white  wall 
of  death  there  flashed  the  dark  figures  of  a  horse  and  its 
rider.  For  one  grim,  terrible  second,  all  sight  and  sound 
went  from  Kilfarnham,  and  he  was  clinging  inertly  to 
the  saddle,  as  his  horse  leaped  forward,  almost  unseating 
him.  Then  all  at  once  he  raised  himself  from  the  saddle 
and  disentangled  one  foot  from  the  stirrup. 

The  black  mouth  of  the  gully  yawned  just  in  front  of 
him,  as,  with  a  bound,  he  threw  himself  forward  at  the 
horse  and  its  rider,  that  rocked  beside  him,  balancing 
almost  on  the  edge  of  the  gully,  it  seemed.  There  was  a 
sickening  jar,  reins  that  cut  through  the  hands  like  live 
wires,  scorching  into  the  very  bone,  it  seemed,  then 
horse,  rider,  and  he  came  down  together. 

Out  of  an  elusive,  grey  mist,  splashed  here  and  there 
with  red,  and  from  a  confused  wandering  through  count- 
less passages  in  what  appeared  to  be  his  old  home  in 
England,  Kilfarnham  came  slowly  back  to  consciousness. 
He  thought  he  heard  his  mother  calling  him,  very  softly, 
very  brokenly,  then  the  voice  changed,  and  there  came 
the  sound  of  a  girl's  sobbing  in  his  ears,  and  the  touch 
of  soft  hands  as  Kathleen  Lyndham  slipped  on  her  knees 
beside  him. 

"It  is  you?"  he  said,  drowsily,  and  smiled;  but  a 
twinge  of  pain  sent  his  lips  white.  His  voice  sounded 
loud  in  his  own  ears. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  distressed  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  Kathleen  was  crying  wildly.  She  bent  over  him 
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again.  He  felt  something  wet  and  cool  against  his  brow, 
the  warm  splashing  as  of  tears  upon  his  face.  His  lips 
moved,  and  she  bent  her  head  to  hear. 

"Kathleen  Mavourneen.  Dear "  He  opened  his 

eyes  widely. 

He  was  lying  on  a  rough,  improvised  stretcher  in  one 
of  the  tin  huts.  There  were  men,  roughly  garbed,  but 
kindly  of  face,  in  the  room,  and  one  of  them  was  shaking 
his  head  lugubriously. 

Kilfarnham  turned,  then  winced  with  a  spasm  of 
agony.  "What  is  it?"  he  said.  He  made  another  effort 
to  rise,  and  this  time  succeeded,  although  his  face  went 
white  and  the  perspiration  came  in  tiny  beads  on  his 
forehead. 

"It's  only  my  shoulder,"  he  said.  He  smiled  stiffly 
as  he  looked  at  Kathleen.  "Would  you  go  out  of  the 
hut  for  a  while  ? "  he  asked,  gently. 

She  went  very  white. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said,  reassuringly,  though  his  lips 
were  twisted  with  pain.  "Any  of  the  men  can  fix  my 
shoulder  in  again  for  me.  It  is  very  simple. ' ' 

As  the  men  said  afterwards  to  him,  he  was  "game." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  EARL  DECLARES  His  LOVE. 

"I  have  closed  the  garden  and  locked  the  gate, 

And  flung  the  key  of  an  empty  heart 

Into  the  ruin  of  faded  flowers; 

Nothing  now  matters — nor  love  nor  hate ; 

I  have  closed  the  garden,  and  locked  the  gate." 

Kilfarnham,  still  a  little  pale,  lolled  back  on  the  pile 
of  cushions  on  the  long  verandah  chair  and  listened  con- 
tentedly to  Kathleen,  who,  comfortably  ensconced  in  a 
huge,  silk  ottoman  of  crimson,  was  reading  poetry 
aloud.  Over  by  the  window  Maude's  pretty,  fair  head 
was  bent  over  a  truly  marvellous  piece  of  embroidery, 
like,  indeed,  with  its  many  colours,  to  Joseph's  coat. 

It  was  half -past  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sunlight 
danced  in  pale  radiance  among  long  and  ever-shifting 
shadows  on  the  wide  lawns.  Summer  was  passing  very 
slowly,  but  unmistakably.  Kilfarnham  sighed,  uncon- 
sciously. 

"Are  you  tired?"  asked  Kathleen.  Her  clear  gaze 
met  his.  ' '  Or  are  you  only  tired  of  Browning  and  me  ? " 

' '  One  could  never  grow  tired  of  Browning, ' '  he  smiled 
down  at  her,  rather  gravely,  ' '  or  you.  Have  not  I  neatly 
said  the  right  thing  required  of  me,  mademoiselle?" 

"Then — it  is  the  pain  again?"  She  laid  down  the 
book,  concernedly. 

' '  Yes,  but  it  is  in  my  heart  to-day, ' '  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  he  nodded  swiftly  towards  Maude,  embroider- 
ing by  the  window,  and  humming  softly  and  happily. 

"About — him?"  she  whispered. 

He  nodded.  "Partly."  Then  aloud— "I  think  I 
would  like  a  stroll  in  the  garden.  Will  you  come,  Miss 
Kathleen?" 
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Her  heart  beat  a  little  fast,  she  knew  not  why.  Kil- 
farnham  and  she  had  walked  many  times  in  the  pleasant 
ways  of  the  garden  since  the  never-forgotten  day  of  the 
accident.  There  had  been  many  nights  and  days  of 
physical  suffering  for  Kilfarnham,  and  sympathy 
brought  him  very  closely  into  the  home-life  of  the  Kent- 
leys.  The  judge  had  genially  said  that,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  physical  suffering  endured,  he  would  bless  the 
accident,  because  it  prolonged  the  stay  of  their  guest. 

That  stay  had  nearly  ended,  for  that  very  morning 
had  the  earl  at  breakfast  announced  that,  owing  to  a 
cable  he  had  just  received,  and  urgent  business  needing 
him  at  home,  he  would  be  returning  by  an  early  boat. 

Perhaps  it  was  then  that  a  longing  for  her  home-land 
came  to  Kathleen  Lyndham,  for  her  eyes  grew  very 
dark  and  wistful,  and  all  day  long  she  had  been 
strangely  preoccupied. 

As  Kathleen  and  Kilfarnham  walked  slowly  through 
the  garden,  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell,  spattering  and 
uncertain.  They  looked  up  at  the  sky,  over  which  a 
ragged  cloud  was  trailing,  blotting  out,  momentarily, 
the  sunlight. 

"  It  is  only  a  shower, ' '  said  Kathleen. 

"Let  us  wait  in  here,"  said  Kilfarnham.  They  were 
passing  a  summer-house,  overgrown  with  greenery  and 
autumn  leaves,  and  he  stepped  aside  for  her  to  enter.  ' '  I 
want  to  talk  to  you,  to  have  you  quite  alone  to  myself 
for  a  few  moments.  Do  you  ever  notice  what  a  very  few 
minutes  of  your  society  I  get  per  diem  V ' ' 

"Why  I  am  always  dancing  attendance  upon  you," 
she  smiled. 

"But  I  never  have  you  quite  to  myself.  You  all  cling 
so  closely  and  happily  together  here.  Will  you  sit  down 
here  beside  me,  Kathleen?" 

Wondering  a  little,  her  heart  beating  rather  quickly, 
she  did  so.  He  bent  forward,  and  his  right  hand  covered 
her  clasped  hands. 

"Can  you  guess  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you,  Kath- 
leen?" he  asked,  gently,  and  he  moved  closer  to  her,  and 
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lifted  the  hands  that  lay,  with  apparent  indifference,  in 
his. 

"I  love  you,  little  Kathleen,"  he  said,  simply.  "I 
love  you.  Kathleen,  do  you  think  you  ever  can  care 
for  me  a  little  in  return  1  Would  you  marry  a  man  who 
is  quite  twenty  years  your  senior,  who  loves  you  de- 
votedly, who  would  do  his  best  to  make  you  happy  ? ' ' 

As  Kathleen  sat  beside  him  in  the  half-light,  her  head 
bent,  with  the  sunshine  filtering  again  through  the  leafy 
canopy  over  head,  she  felt  as  if  every  word  knocked 
with  impetuous  hands  at  the  long-barred  gate  of  her 
heart.  "A  gate  that  will  never  open  again  to  any  man," 
she  had  said  to  herself,  bitterly,  and  something  that  had 
risen  within  her,  quivering,  exultant,  died  away  as 
swiftly. 

"I  love  you,  Kathleen,"  said  Kilfarnham,  slowly  and 
distinctly.  "No  other  woman  will  ever  take  your  place 
in  my  heart,  even  if  you  bid  me  go  from  you  for  ever. ' ' 

She  felt  strange,  slow  tears  gather  and  tremble  on  her 
lashes,  and,  when  at  last  she  turned  and  looked  at  him, 
he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  violet,  sombre  with  the  shadow 
of  old,  remembered  pain.  She  shook  her  head,  in  silent 
answer,  unable  to  speak. 

"Then — you  could  not — care  for  me,  dear?" 

She  could  not  answer.  Bending  his  fine  head,  he 
looked  into  her  eyes,  looked,  and  saw,  not  only  the  tears 
upon  the  long,  dark  lashes,  but  the  shadow  behind  them, 
that  haunting  shadow  which  hitherto  had  been  vague 
and  elusive. 

Some  of  the  light  went  out  of  his  face.  "Tell  me, 
Kathleen,"  he  insisted,  unsteadily.  He  lifted  one  little 
hand  of  hers  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  reverently.  She 
remained  silent.  "Is  there,  after  all,  someone  else?" 
He  looked  at  her,  and  now  his  heart  was  in  his  grey 
eyes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  that  heart  ceased  beating 
for  a  moment. 

She  nodded.  The  heavy  tears  began  to  creep  down 
her  cheeks  now.  He  wiped  them  away  with  the  little 
lace  handkerchief  that  had  lain  on  her  lap  unheeded. 
With  set,  pale  face  he  looked  down  at  her  bent  head, 
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yet  beyond  her.  "Are  you  going  to — to — marry — him, 
Kathleen?"  he  asked,  at  last. 

"No,"  she  said,  softly.  "No.  I — we  will  never 
marry,"  and  then,  "he  is  dead." 

In  her  heart  she  said  to  herself  over  and  over — "He 
is  dead  to  me — he  is  dead  to  me." 

"Then,  dear,"  his  free  hand  went  out  to  her,  "will 
you  come  to  me,  and  let  me  make  you,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  happy.  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  about  it,  if 
memory  brings  you  unhappiness.  0  little  Kathleen,  I 
have  so  little  time  left  before  I  leave  Australia — and  I 
wanted,  in  leaving,  either  to  take  you  with  me — or  to 
take  your  given  promise  that  some  day  in  the  future, 
be  it  near  or  distant,  I  might  return  and  claim  you. ' ' 

"No,  no,"  she  interrupted,  quickly.  She  rose,  her 
face  was  still  turned  away.  "It  can  never,  never  be. 
Please  don't  think  about  me  any  more,"  her  voice  broke 
a  little  on  the  last  words. 

"I  will  never  forget  you,  Kathleen,"  he  said,  clearly. 
"I  do  not  think  that,  though  it  should  bring  be  unhap- 
piness to  remember,  that  I  should  try  to  forget  you. 
You  have  entered  so  much  into  my  life,  have  been  part 
of  it, — why,  child,  you  are  my  very  life. ' ' 

Kathleen  Lyndham  did  not  move.  She  was  leaning 
forward,  her  face  still  turned  away,  so  tnat  he  could  not 
see  her  eyes,  and  for  a  long  while,  as  of  a  considering 
moment,  she  remained  very  silent  and  very  still. 

In  a  low  and  troubled  voice  she  said  at  last — "How 
have  I  come  to  mean  so  much  to  you.  Do  you  want  me — 
so  very  much  ? ' ' 

His  left  arm  was  still  in  a  sling,  but  his  free  hand  took 
both  hers,  and  held  them  fast.  "You  came  into  my 
life,"  he  said  passionately,  "before  I  ever  saw  you; 
before  I  knew  you,  sweet  as  you  are,  in  warm,  living 
flesh  and  blood.  You  became  my  ideal,  absorbing  all 
others.  You  became  typical  of  all  that  was  lovely  and 
sweet  and  virginal  in  womanhood.  I  saw  you  then  but 
as  a  picture,  a  creation  born  of  the  dream-fancy  of  a 
dissolute  artist." 

Her  hands  went  suddenly  cold  in  his. 
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"A  dream-picture,"  he  went  on.  "Do  you  remember 
the  first  night  we  met,  there  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  by 
the  lake?" 

Yes.  She  remembered.  The  hands  so  cold  in  his 
trembled  slightly. 

' '  I  had  been  thinking  then  of  a  picture  I  saw  in  Lon- 
don, a  picture  over  which  men  and  women  raved.  It 
was  a  little  Irish  colleen,  barefooted,  short-skirted,  in 
faded  green,  a  kerchief  of  flame  on  her  head,  her  dark 
curls  blowing,  damp  from  wind  and  sea  about  her  face. 
The  face  was  yours — yours,  Kathleen. ' ' 

She  shank  back  from  him  with  a  sudden,  low  cry. 
She  pulled  her  hands  apprehensively  from  his,  and  now 
she  turned  her  head  abruptly  so  that  he  could  see  only 
the  dark,  waving  hair,  and  the  white  of  her  slender 
neck. 

"What  is  it,  child?"  He  drew  her  gently  down  on 
the  rustic  seat  again.  "Have  I  startled  you?  Does  it 
seem  so  strange,  with  your  Celtic  beliefs  and  feelings, 
that  the  face  of  a  dream-girl  should  be  so  like  you,  that 
I  should  feel  that  it  called  to  something  in  me  long 
dormant,  that  it  struck  long  silent  cords  in  my  heart — 
and — that  afterwards  I,  coming  across  the  seas,  should 
find  you  here." 

She  had  only  one  thought,  that  she  must  utter  no  cry, 
must  not  swoon.  The  feathery  spray  of  creeper  she 
mechanically  plucked  from  the  leafy  wall  was  crushed 
and  broken  in  her  hands.  "A  dream-girl,"  she  was 
half-whispering. 

"Yes."  His  hand  went  gently  to  her  head,  smoothed 
its  waving  darkness.  She  thrilled  under  his  touch,  but 
did  not  move  or  look  at  him.  "It  was  a  wonderful 
creation,  most  life-like  and  inspiriting.  The  spirit  of 
Ireland  was  in  it ;  Celtic  fatalism  and  melancholy  in 
every  line  of  the  face,  yet  the  man  who  painted  that 
wonderful  picture  was,  strange  to  say,  a  ne'er-do-well, 
a  scapegrace,  one  whom  I  had  grown  to  think  was  blind 
to  all  real  beauty,  unutterably  selfish,  hankering  only 
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for  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  He  was  not  a  good  man. 
Yet  he  painted  that  most  exquisite  thing.  I  wish  you 
might  see  it,  Kathleen.  Perhaps  some  day  you  will." 

"What  is  it  like?"  she  whispered.  "Tell  me."  She 
had  grown  very  calm.  She  moved  a  little  from  him  and 
leaned  back  against  the  wall,  her  face  pale  in  the  half- 
light.  The  sunset  was  hovering  over  the  world  without, 
and  with  it  came  the  long  shadows. 

"It  is  a  full-length  study,  or  rather,  as  I  said  before, 
a  dream  reproduction.  It  is  only  a  little  Irish  colleen 
whose  eyes,  haunting  and  haunted,  follow  one  wherever 
one  goes.  There  are  tears  in  them,  Kathleen,  and  when 
you  looked  at  me  a  moment  ago,  dear  heart,  it  was  as 
the  little  face  that  looked  out  of  the  picture-frame  and 
gripped  the  hearts  of  all  the  sightseers  at  the  grand 
salon. ' ' 

Kathleen  was  quite  silent  for  a  while,  then  she  asked, 
quite  quietly,  "Who  was — the  artist?" 

After  a  moment  he  said,  with  bowed  head,  as  if  re- 
membering and  perhaps  regretting  what  he  had  said  of 
that  unknown  artist,  "My  half-brother,  Arthur  Des- 
mond." 

She  did  not  move.  The  hands  folded  so  loosely  in 
her  lap  never  trembled.  She  seemed  to  have  ceased  to 
breathe.  Very  plainly  she  heard  the  faint,  slow  lapping 
of  the  river  against  the  banks  a  hundred  yards  below. 
It  brought  her  back  the  memory  of  one  other  river, 
singing  and  babbling  still  in  her  ears  across  the  years 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  years  ago,  as  well  as  now,  she 
had  sat,  or  dreamed  she  sat,  through  just  such  another 
scene  as  this. 

"Inadvertently  I  mentioned  to  you  that  he,  the  artist 
and  my  brother,  had  many  faults,"  Kilfarnham  was 
saying,  and  there  was  trouble  in  his  voice.  "Forget  the 
words.  Kathleen,  for  he  is  going  to  marry  Maude." 

"He  is  going  to  marry  Maude,"  she  repeated.  "Yes, 
she  is  embroidering  a  table-centre  now,  that  one  you 
saw  to-day." 
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It  seemed  to  her  a  foolish,  inadequate  thing  to  say, 
with  no  rhyme  or  reason,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  notice. 
Her  brain  had  a  curious,  numbed  feeling,  as  if  a  great 
weight  were  on  it.  She  remembered  only  feeling  like 
that  twice  before,  once  back  in  the  dear  days  of  Ireland, 
when  love  went  out  of  her  life,  and  in  that  hour  when 
Denis  Kilfarnham  lay  unconscious  by  the  frowning  lime- 
cliffs,  with  a  dark  gully  dropping  steeply,  hideously 
near,  and  a  broken  horse  on  the  yellow  ground. 

"I  might  have  known,"  something  in  her  brain  kept 
saying  dully,  over  and  over.  ''I  might  have  known." 

"Maude  loves  him."  Denis  was  saying,  gravely.  "I 
am  afraid  he  will  wreck  her  life,  for  Arthur,  alas,  will 
never  love  anyone  half  as  much  as  himself.  Still  I  am 
hoping  they  will  find  happiness.  I  will  make  the  road 
of  life  as  easy  as  I  possibly  can  for  them."  He  turned 
to  her  wistfully.  "I,  Kathleen,  since  you  will  it  so, 
must  tread  the  path  of  life  alone. ' ' 

"Oh,  why  do  you  love  me/'  she  cried,  inadequately, 
' '  I  am  not  worthy. ' ' 

"Hush,  dear.  It  is  because  you  are  worthy.  You  are 
my  ideal  of  all  that  is  good  and  sweet  and  pure,  Kath- 
leen. It  is  written  in  your  face ' ' 

"It  can  never  be,"  she  said,  in  a  strange,  flat  voice, 
and  all  at  once  there  came  indeed  a  longing  that  it  might 
be  possible  that  she  might  find  shelter  and  comfort  in 
those  strong,  kind  arms. 

"Are  you  sure,  little  Kathleen?"  he  was  saying, 
hoarsely. 

She  saw  again  the  wide  reach  of  the  Shannon  water, 
flowing  under  the  bridge  of  the  Twelve  Arches,  and  out 
of  Ballyvalley,  saw  a  cabin  door  ajar,  a  flash  of  dark 
against  the  dark,  threatening  bulk  of  the  mountains, 
saw  many,  many  things  at  that  moment.  Suddenly  the 
light  of  the  hillside  vanished,  as  if  a  giant  hand  blotted 
out  its  existence,  and  with  its  vanishing  the  light  also 
had  gone  out  of  her  life.  They  were  only  the  dark  moun- 
tains of  Killaloe  huddled  blackly  against  the  night,  one 
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shoulder  flung  out,  indomitable  as  Fate,  irrevocable  as 
Fate's  decrees.  The  little  river  still  babbled  its  way 
through  the  garden,  but  now  she  heard  instead,  a  song 
that  the  Shannon-water  was  singing,  a  melancholy 
lament  like  to  an  old  crone  crouching  by  a  dead  fire, 
and  crooning  of  the  past. 

"Oh!    I    am    sure,"  she    whispered,  heart-brokenly, 
"quite,  quite  sure." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  MINIATURE. 

' '  There  is  something  more  than  earthly  eyes  can  see, 
More  than  earth-knowledge  can  explain." 

' '  Do  you  believe  in  premonitions, ' '  asked  Maude.  She 
came  to  the  open  doorway  that  separated  her  cousin's 
room  from  hers. 

Kathleen,  lying  on  the  broad,  frilled  divan  near  the 
circular  window,  turned  her  head  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  fast-darkening  world  without,  and  looked  at 
Maude.  "Premonitions!  What  a  question  to  ask  a 
Celt, ' '  but  she  spoke  absently. 

"Well,"  said  Maude,  gaily,  "I  have  a  premonition 
that  something  most  wonderful  is  going  to  happen  very 
shortly." 

"Something  most  wonderful,"  repeated  Kathleen, 
and  smiled  faintly.  "Whatever  can  it  be." 

"It  does  not  concern  his  Earlship  but  someone  who 
shall  be  nameless,"  Maude  laughed,  and  moved  back 
into  her  room  as  the  dressing-gong  rang.  She  began  to 
take  down  her  hair,  and  brush  the  long  fair  mass,  shin- 
ing golden  in  the  light  above  the  pier-glass.  ' '  I  may  say 
I  have  a  premonition  about  his  Earlship  that  I'm  not 
prepared  to  voice  at  present.  The  other — oh,  the  other 
is  something  most  wonderful,  and  into  which  I  enter." 

Kathleen  closed  her  eyes.  Her  brow  wrinkled,  and 
she  put  one  hand  over  her  eyes. 

"Head  still  aching?"  queried  Maude,  concernedly. 

"No — that  is,  yes."  Kathleen  sat  up  among  her 
cushions. 

"And — your  premonition,  Maude?" 

' '  Oh,  it 's  to  be  a  secret, ' '  cried  Maude,  gaily.  ' '  Even 
from  you,  Mavourneen  because — oh !  I  'm  not  quite  sure 
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of  when  the  something  wonderful  and  unexpected  will 
happen." 

' '  Whatever  are  you  talking  of  now  ? ' '  said  Mrs.  Kent- 
ley 's  quiet  voice,  and  its  owner  peeped  into  the  room 
for  a  passing  moment.  "Is  it  a  spiritualistic  discus- 
sion?" 

"No,  premonitions,  mother  dear,"  said  Maude,  lightly. 
She  began  to  hum  softly  and  happily  as  she  searched 
among  the  pins  on  the  silver  toilet  tray. 

' '  I  have  a  premonition,  too, ' '  said  Mrs.  Kentley,  over 
her  shoulder,  "and  it  is  that  you  young  people  will  be 
late  for  dinner  if  you  do  not  hurry.  The  gong  will 
sound  in  another  moment." 

"What  are  you  going  to  wear,  MavourneenV"  asked 
Maude,  busily  engaged  in  inspecting  her  own  wardrobe. 
' '  Oh,  not  that  black,  Kathleen ;  it  makes  you  look  so — so 
triste." 

"I  feel  very  triste  sometimes,"  said  Kathleen.  She 
brushed  her  hair  simply  back  from  her  face  and  coiled 
it  in  a  loose  knot  low  on  her  neck. 

' '  Wear  white ;  your  new,  white  gown,  Kathleen.  Just 
think  you  have  never  worn  it — and  it's  not  too  elabo- 
rate," Maude  paused  and  added,  "considering  every- 
thing." 

Kathleen  made  no  answer. 

"Considering  that  the  dear  curmudgeon  has  only  a 
few  more  nights  with  us,  Mavourneen."  Maude  came 
slowly  into  the  room,  followed  by  the  maid  whom  the 
girls  shared  between  them.  She  sat  down  on  the  divan 
and  watched  the  robing  process  with  interest. 

"You  look  awfully  sweet,  in  spite  of  your  headache 
to-night,"  she  informed  her  cousin,  "and  accordingly 
the  heart  of — er — father  will  beat  accordingly." 

"Don't!"  begged  Kathleen,  in  a  low  voice.  A  little 
line  of  pain  came  about  her  lips  that  Maude  could  not 
see. 

Maude  Kentley  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  laughed 
lightly.  "We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see,"  she  said, 
enigmatically.  "Marie,  take  a  few  of  the  pink  roses  to 
give  mademoiselle  colour." 

Maude  preened  herself  before  the  tall  pier-glass,  and 
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now  and  again,  as  she  moved  about  her  room  there  came 
through  the  open  door  little  snatches  of  happy  song. 

"Miss  Maude  is  happy,"  said  the  maid.  She  smiled 
mysteriously  as  of  one  who  has  knowledge,  and  nodded 
her  head  once  or  twice  as  she  pinned  the  pale  cluster  of 
roses  among  the  laces  of  Kathleen  Lyndham's  white 
gown. 

Maude,  turning  out  the  contents  of  her  jewel  casket, 
and  searching  for  some  especial  trinket,  began  to  sing 
again,  very  softly,  very  sweetly — 

"I  love  my  love, 

And  my  love  loves  me, 
What  matters  then,  dear  heart, 
Sev'ring  land  or  sea." 

Suddenly  Maude  stopped  singing,  and  gave  a  little 
cry  of  surprise  and  delight.  She  came  into  Kathleen's 
room,  holding  aloft  a  slender  chain  and  a  tiny  locket, 
that  sparkled  dully  in  the  light,  sending  out  gleams  of 
blue  and  quivering  flame. 

' '  My  opal  locket, ' '  she  cried.  ' '  Kathleen,  I  thought  I 
had  lost  it  years  ago,  and  all  the  time  it  was  in  an  old, 
forgotten  casket." 

The  locket  swung  on  its  slender,  shining  chain  as 
Maude  kissed  it  rapturously.  ' '  My  little  locket,  Mavour- 
neen,"  she  explained.  "My  first  present  from  Arthur, 
and  it  holds  the  only  portrait  I  ever  had  of  him.  Arthur 
always  hated  posing  for  a  photograph." 

"His — portrait?"  said  Kathleen.  She  went  over  to 
the  window  and  drew  up  the  blinds.  The  darkness  had 
gone  from  the  garden,  and  moonlight  lay  faintly  on  the 
world  without.  Overhead  the  slim,  crescent  moon  was  a 
tiny  boat,  sailing  slowly  on  a  quiet  sea,  dark  blue  with 
the  fishing-fleets  of  the  stars  clustering  here  and  there 
together. 

"Yes,  Mavourneen;  you  remember  what  I  once  told 
you  about  the  little  miniature  that  Arthur  had  especially 
painted  for  me  ? " 

"I  remember,"  Kathleen  answered. 

Through  the  open  window  the  moonlight  fell  in  a 
broad  panel  of  light,  dancing  hazily  by  her,  and  part  of 
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it  touched  in  its  white  radiance  the  quiet  hand  that  still 
held  absently  the  window-cord. 

She  stood  gazing  out  at  the  garden,  and  once  her  eyes 
went  to  the  silver  boat  of  the  moon,  sailing — sailing — 
the  moon  that  would  be  shining,  perchance,  over  Old  Ire- 
land, flooding  the  Shannon-water  with  dancing,  ever- 
rippling  light,  rimming  with  silver  the  clustering  sham- 
rocks that  grew  by  an  old,  old  cabin  door  on  the  hillside 
of  Killaloe.  Behind  her  the  luxurious  room  was  full  of 
crocus-coloured  light.  Kathleen  spoke,  without  turning 
— "The  miniature — is  in  that  locket?" 

"Yea." 

' '  I  should  like  to  see  it. ' '  She  walked  across  to  Maude 
quietly,  and  when  her  cousin  gave  the  little  locket  to  her, 
Kathleen  Lyndham  carried  it  over  to  the  central  cande- 
labra. Under  the  orange  silk  shade,  with  its  golden 
fringe  of  dancing  beads,  the  light  was  very  strong. 
Kathleen  stood  very  still,  holding  the  open  locket  in  the 
palm  of  one  hand,  and  studied  the  miniature  silently. 
She  started,  when  her  cousin  came  over  to  her. 

"Well,"  asked  Maude,  eagerly.  She  threw  one  arm 
about  Kathleen's  shoulder,  feeling  the  sudden  quiver 
that  passed  through  her.  "What  do  you  think  of  my 
Prince  Charming,  Mavourneen  ?  Does  he  look  the  sower 
of  wild  oats  that  folk  proclaim  him?" 

"No,"  said  Kathleen,  slowly.  Her  free  hand  swept 
slowly  across  her  brow,  pressed  and  closed  her  eyes  as 
if  her  headache  had  returned  in  all  its  force.  The  face 
that  smiled  out  of  the  miniature  was  distinctly  hand- 
some, the  jaw  surely  stronger,  truer  than  that  of  the 
original.  The  lips  were  less  heavy,  set  more  firmly,  with 
a  certain  fascinating  sweetness. 

Kathleen  asked  a  question  that,  even  at  the  moment, 
seemed  strange  to  Maude.  It  was  long  afterwards  be- 
fore she  saw  light. 

"Was  it  a  woman  artist  who  painted  this!" 

"Yes,"  said  Maude,  thoughtfully.  "Arthur  told  me 
that  it  was  painted  by  a  woman  who  had  loved  him. 
He  had  never  cared  for  her,  he  told  me,  and  he  told  me, 
also,  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  story  that  she  had 
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shot  herself  because  of — of  his  desertion.  Someone  was 
cruel  enough  to  tell  mother  that  version,  and  mother 
was  cruel  enough  to  believe  it.  I  would  never,  never 
doubt  Arthur. ' '  She  took  the  locket  from  Kathleen  and 
kissed  the  pictured  face  passionately. 

Kathleen  Lyndham  hardly  knew  that  Maude  was 
speaking;  to  her,  for  the  moment,  even  the  mere  sound 
of  a  voice  became  an  almost  unendurable  thing.  She 
felt  like  a  wild,  hurt  creature,  ready  to  flee  into  the 
sheltering  arms  of  the  night  outside.  Maude's  voice 
went  on  and  on,  to  Kathleen  like  a  dim,  reedy  monotone, 
far  away,  ever  growing  fainter. 

She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  now  it  seemed 
that  the  pictured  face  of  the  miniature  had,  as  in  a 
dream,  turned  suddenly  into  a  real  presence,  that  the 
face  of  Arthur  Desmond  pressed  against  the  window 
where  the  bar  of  moonlight  fell  so  steadily.  She  opened 
her  eyes  quickly. 

"And  to-night,"  Maude  was  saying,  gaily,  "to-night, 
or  at  latest  to-morrow  morning,  Kathleen  Mavourneen, 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  asked  you  about  premonitions. ' ' 

The  dinner  gong  peeled  its  deep,  mellow  note.  There 
was  a  sound  on  the  stairs  above  as  of  footsteps  descend- 
ing, the  judge's  genial  voice,  and  then  the  sound  of 
Kilfarnham  laughing  heartily  over  something  the  judge 
was  saying,  then  Mrs.  Kentley's  voice,  amused,  but 
faintly  protesting. 

Maude,  in  her  room,  made  a  silent  curtsey  as  they 
passed  on  the  landing  outside.  "And  you,  my  lord," 
she  said,  softly,  laughter  dancing  in  her  eyes,  "you, 
also,  shall  know." 

Kathleen  opened  her  lips  as  if  about  to  speak,  her 
eyes  on  Maude's  flushed  and  smiling  face.  Maude  was 
fastening  the  slender  chain  about  her  neck.  The  locket 
hung  down,  glimmering  in  the  light,  and  red  flame 
wavered  from  the  opals  as  she  moved. 

"Let  us  go,"  said  Kathleen,  suddenly,  and,  with 
Maude's  arm  about  her  cousin's  shoulders,  they  passed 
out  of  the  room  together. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ARTHUR  DESMOND  ARRIVES. 

"Life  is  a  little  circle  where  we  two  shall  meet, 
Whether  we  progress  or  stand  still 
Since  fate  hath  so  decreed." 

Maude  Kentley  brought  to  the  dinner-table  to-night 
a  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  simmering  under-current  of 
happiness  that  surprised  them  all.  Seldom  had  her  eyes 
shone  so  brightly,  or  her  laughter  rung  so  sincerely,  and 
the  colour  ebbed  and  flowed  gaily  in  her  cheeks. 

"Heard  from  Hubert  Aldersham  lately?"  queried  the 
judge,  casually,  once. 

"Hubert?"  she  smiled,  without  her  usual  petulance. 
"No,  father;  why  should  I?" 

She  turned  her  head  once  or  twice,  on  her  face  a  look 
as  of  one  listening. 

Kathleen  Lyndham,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  quiet, 
almost  distrait.  Kilfarnham,  looking  across  the  table 
once  or  twice  at  her  unconscious  face,  thought  she  was 
most  wonderful  in  the  shining,  white  gown,  and  the  pink 
roses  clustering  at  her  breast,  the  soft,  warm  skin  faintly 
pink  above  the  soft  laces  of  her  gown. 

She  joined  little  in  the  conversation,  and  that  ab- 
sently. Afterwards,  they  all  went  out  on  to  the  lawn. 
The  night  was  a  little  cold,  a  sense  of  chill  in  the  air. 
Maude  excused  herself  immediately  after  dinner,  and 
went  to  her  room  on  the  plea  of  letters  to  write. 

"The  English  mail  closes  to-morrow,  Alicia,"  the 
judge  suggested  to  his  wife,  as  she  prepared  to  seat 
herself  out  on  the  lawn.  "I  have  already  posted  mine." 

Alicia  Kentley,  wondering  a  little,  was  about  to  reply 
when  she  caught  the  judge's  eye.  She  looked  over  her 
shoulder,  then  at  two  figures  outlined  in  the  moonlight, 
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Kathleen  leaning  forward  in  her  chair  and  Kilfarnham 
holding  a  wrap  he  had  brought  from  the  house. 

"There  is  a  chill  in  the  air  to-night,"  Kilfarnham 
was  saying,  in  his  deep  voice.  Neither  he  nor  Kathleen 
Lyndham  seemed  to  see  the  judge  and  his  wife  standing 
a  few  yards  away  on  the  shining,  gravelled  pathway. 

"They  will  think  it  strange  if  we  do  not  join  them  as 
usual, ' '  said  Mrs.  Kentley,  hesitating. 

The  judge  laughed  softly,  and  tucked  her  arm  in  his. 

""We,  too,  were  once  young,"  he  said  softly,  and  he 
tweaked  playfully  the  grey  lock  of  hair  that  blew  about 
his  wife 's  face.  ' '  They  will  never  even  miss  us,  Alicia. ' ' 
Aloud  he  said — "The  wife  and  I  are  off  for  a  walk.  I 
trust  you  two  young  people  can  entertain  yourselves  for 
a  few  moments." 

Kilfarnham  made  some  laughing  reply.  They  moved 
off,  and  a  little  later  the  couple  on  the  lawn  heard  the 
judge  singing  in  his  deep  baritone,  and  apparently 
apropos  of  the  night — 

"Night  of  stars 
And  night  of  love." 

"Will  you  play  on  the  harp  to-night?"  asked  Kilfarn- 
ham. "I  have  never  heard  you  play,  remember,  and  yet 
the  judge  tells  me  that  often,  in  the  shelter  of  your 
room,  or  when  we  are  away,  that  you  will  sing  and  play 
for  hours.  Don't  you  think  that  selfish?  In  a  few 
nights  I  shall  be  gone — Kathleen." 

"Yes,"  she  answered;  "I  will  play  for  you  to-night. 
You  must  not  expect  too  much  from  me,  however.  I 
know  but  the  simple  little  songs  of  my  own  land;  they 
seem  strangely  out  of  place  here  in  Australia,  where 
conditions  are  so  different.  We  are  an  unhappy,  fettered 
race,  prisoned  and  shackled  by  superstition.  It  is  for  us 
as  if  somewhere  behind  the  looming  clouds  the  sun  is 
shining,  but  the  clouds  hang  heavily  and  ominously,  and 
the  sorrow  to  all  our  hearts  is  that  it  is  our  own  who 
might  dispel  the  shadows,  and  will  not.  The  curse  of 
the  cloud  hangs  over  us." 

"Some  day — there  will  be  light."  His  voice  was 
deeply  stirred. 
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"May  be,"  she  said,  simply.  She  did  not  sigh,  but  in 
her  voice  was  the  fatalism  of  the  truly  Irish  ' '  may  be. ' ' 

She  rose  and  passed  into  the  house,  and  a  little  later 
came  out,  followed  by  one  of  the  servants,  with  a  quaint, 
old-fashioned  harp,  smaller  than  those  used  nowadays, 
the  strings  tarnished,  but  the  tone  very  mellow  and 
sweet. 

"It  belonged  to  my  father,"  Kathleen  explained.  "It 
is  very,  very  old,  for  he  picked  it  up  somewhere  in  Ire- 
laud  many  years  before — before  he  died,  so  Aunt  Alicia 
says.  It  may  have  belonged  to  my  mother,  Aunt  Alicia 
is  not  sure.  I  have  never  heard  my  grandmother  speak 
of  it,  however,  but  then  she  seldom  spoke  of  the  past. ' ' 

From  the  drawing-room  behind  them  a  flood  of  light 
had  hitherto  poured  out,  enveloping  them  in  its  radiance. 
Now  a  hand  reached  up  and  drew  the  blinds  slowly.  Out 
of  the  shadows  gathered  about  them  her  white  gown 
gleamed.  At  their  feet  a  sea  of  moonlight  ebbed  and 
flowed  on  the  faded  grass  of  the  lawn. 

"What  shall  I  play  to  you?"  she  asked.  She  bent  her 
head,  and  her  fingers  touched  the  strings. 

"The  Little  Colleen,"  he  answered. 

She  did  not  move  for  a  second,  but  a  jarring  note 
shivered  across  the  silence  suddenly.  In  the  half-dark  he 
saw  the  shining  of  her  eyes  as  she  lifted  her  face. 

"Why  do  you  ask  for  that?"  She  drew  her  cloak 
closer  about  her. 

"The  judge  told  me  of  it.  You  see,"  he  smiled,  "we 
talk  of  you — sometimes.  He  told  me  that  you  were  play- 
ing it  once  in  your  room  as  he  passed.  He  said  that  he 
thought  it  breathed  the  spirit  of  Ireland." 

"It  is  very  long." 

"I  shall  not  mind." 

"Perhaps  you  may  not  like  it." 

"I  am  quite  sure  I  shall.  When  you  are  singing, 
perhaps,  I  shall  think  of  that  picture  of  which  I  told 
you,  of  the  little  colleen,  with  her  haunting  eyes,  per- 
haps— of  someone  else." 

Her  hands  moved  over  the  strings,  but  made  no  sound. 
She  turned  her  head  and  bent  over  the  harp,  her  face  in 
shadow.  "It  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  picture," 
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she  said,  "for  the  little  colleen  of  the  song,  maybe,  had 
a  different  story  to  that  of  the  colleen  of  the  picture. 
Listen — you  shall  hear  it." 

They  were  alone  in  the  garden — in  all  the  world,  it 
seemed.  All  around  them  wavered  the  moonlight,  beat- 
ing past  them.  Only  the  little  white  satin  shoe  was  out 
of  the  half-shadows  that  held  them,  a  little  shoe  on 
which  a  silver  buckle  glimmered  dully.  Very  softly,  her 
face  pressed  against  the  golden  carving  of  the  harp,  she 
began  to  play.  A  moment  later  rose  her  voice,  trembling 
at  first,  not  powerful,  but  very  sweet,  the  soft  contralto 
of  the  Irish. 

Leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  Kilfarnham  listened 
intently.  The  words  rose  softly  out  of  the  night  in  the 
tender,  Irish  brogue  that  warms  every  heart  if  ever  so 
small  a  drop  of  Irish  blood,  forgotten  or  unforgotten, 
flow  in  the  blood. 
"Oeh!  the  little  green  vale  that  I  loved,  'tis  there  me 

heart  is  turnin', 

'Tis  there  is  something  calling  me  at  morn  or  even- 
tide. 
Though  here's  the  hub  o'  everything,  an'  grand  this  is 

with  learnin' — 
For  the  old  world  is  a  great  place — there's  many 

roads,  an'  wide. 
"Faith,  there's  silken  gowds  an'  imeralds,  of  them  I 

would  be  takin', 
I  could  drink  from  out  a  silver  cup,  an'  dine  like  any 

queen ; 
An'  great  nobs,  with  cockaded  hats,  bow  down  at  just 

my  spakin', 
With  My-lady  this,  My-lady  that,  all  at  my  wish-a- 

ween. 
"Stiure,   I  used  to  dream  o'  this,  in  a  -cabin  by  the 

clearin ', 
A-sittin'  on  some  green  hillside,  or  canterin'  o'er  the 

plain ; 
The  very  winds  went  whisp'rin'  by:  'Mavourneen,  are 

ye  hearin' 
The  deirdries'  song  in  sunshine,  an'  the  hushoo  in  the 

rain.'  " 
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As  Kathleen  played  on,  she  forgot  that  Kilfarnham 
sat  in  the  shadows  beside  her.  In  the  garden  the  air 
was  very  still  and  fragrant;  on  the  wide  lawns  the 
moonlight  ebbed  and  flowed,  a  sea  of  silver,  and  the  tall, 
black  pines  dreamed  on  beneath  the  stars.  As  she  sang 
of  the  little  colleen  who  had  loved  not  wisely,  into  her 
voice  grew  a  deeply  mournful  note.  It  was  a  little, 
broken-hearted  colleen  who  sang  now — 

"Shure,  I've  forgotten  many  things  (but  more  I'd  be 

forgettin'), 
I've  missed  my  father's  blessing,  an'  my  mother's, 

many  a  year, 

But  I  wish  I'd  be  forgettin'  this — a  little  colleen  sittin' 
On  a  lonely  roadside,  with  her  young  eyes  full  o' 

fear,    , 
' '  Sitting  there,  her  kerchiefed  head,  bowed  'neath  love 's 

late  scornin', 
With  her  mind  all  dead,  it  seemed,  on  her  heart  a 

load. 
Tis  all  she  took  away  wid  her,  that  grey  November 

mornin', 
The  never-dyin '  memory  of  a  long  and  dusty  road. ' ' 

Her  voice  rose  and  fell,  ever  so  softly,  and  at  last  died 
away  into  silence.  Only  for  a  moment,  and  then  she 
began  to  sing  a  brighter  lilting  song  of  Erin. 

' '  The  green  ways  of  old  Athlone, 

They  call  and  call  to  me — 
0 !  come  ye  back  to  Ireland, 

And  come  ye  soon  to  me. 
The  wind  that  stirs  the  shamrocks  here 

Shall  greet  ye  far  away, 
The  cabin  door  is  open  wide, 

Come  back,  noreen,  to-day." 

Perhaps  Kathleen  had  a  fancy,  as  the  yearning  rose 
in  her  voice,  that  it  would  carry  over  that  silver  sheet 
of  moonlight,  down  the  roads  that  lead  to  the  sea,  over 
all  the  worlds  and  the  ways  of  the  waters  between. 

The  fancy  grew  and  changed,  and  now  for  a  moment 
she  was  a  child  prattling  at  the  knees  of  the  only  mother 
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she  had  known,  that  old  silent  grandmother  who,  with 
the  years,  grew  more  and  more  silent  until  at  last  she 
slipped  into  the  greatest  silence  of  all.  Her  voice 
lingered  on  the  last  notes,  and  when  the  music  at  last 
died  down  to  silence,  and  the  strings  of  the  harp  no 
longer  trembled,  she  sat  very  still. 

"Kathleen,"  said  Kilfarnham,  hoarsely.  His  hand 
went  out,  closed  on  hers,  and,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt 
her  little  hands  thrill  responsively  within  his. 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  like 
stars. 

' '  Kathleen, ' '  the  wonder  of  it  was  in  his  voice  ' '  Kath- 
leen. You  will  go  back  to  Ireland — soon;  we  will  go 
back  together." 

Was  it  the  music,  the  fancies  borne  of  the  music  that 
carried  her  away,  for  she  said,  very  slowly,  and  as  if 
weighing  each  word  for  the  very  happiness  it  contained 
— "Yes — we  will  go  together."  Then,  as  suddenly,  she 
shrank  away,  her  face  very  pale,  and  pulled  her  hands 
away. 

But  he  would  not  let  her  go  so  easily.  He  bent  for- 
ward. "Kathleen,"  he  began.  A  flood  of  light  poured 
out  on  the  gravelled  pathway.  The  hall  door,  somewhere 
on  the  verandah,  opened  widely,  and  Maude  stepped  out, 
then,  seeing  them,  came  across  the  lawn  rapidly,  ex- 
citedly. 

"Oh!  Kathleen,"  she  breathed.  Her  eyes  were  like 
stars.  "Kathleen."  She  slipped  on  her  knees  on  the 
lawn  beside  her  cousin's  chair,  as  if  unnoticing  or  un- 
heeding Kilfarnham  for  the  instant,  but  when  he  moved 
and  rose,  she  put  out  one  hand  to  stay  his  departure. 

"Arthur  is  here,"  cried  Maude  to  them  both.  "He 
made  the  trip  as  a  surprise.  Of  course,  we  knew  that 
he  intended  to  come,  but  not  that  he  would  be  here  quite 
so  soon." 

She  rose  and  turned  impulsively  to  Kilfarnham,  who 
had  also  risen,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"Say  that  you,  too,  are  pleased." 

He  looked  down  into  her  young  face,  a  young,  happy 
face,  on  which  sorrow  had  never  carved  a  line  as  yet. 
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Kathleen  sat  very  still.  The  light  poured  on  her  bent, 
dark  head. 

"Say  you  are  glad,"  Maude  begged. 

After  a  while,  still  looking  at  her  face,  Kilfarnham 
said — ' '  I — am — glad. ' ' 

"I  have  just  sent  the  car  to  the  station,"  Maude  went 
on.  "I  would  have  loved  to  have  gone,  but  mother 
would  not  hear  of  it.  Just  think  of  it. "  She  turned  to 
where  her  cousin  sat,  very  silent  and  still.  "Just  think, 
Kathleen,  he  will  be  here  within  the  hour." 

"Within  the  hour!"  repeated  Kathleen.  She  said  it 
with  a  dull  kind  of  indifference  that  seemed  to  hurt 
Maude.  She  hesitated.  Kathleen  had  risen,  her  hand 
to  her  head.  "I  have  such  a  bad  head,"  she  said.  "If 
you  would  excuse  me. ' ' 

As  she  stumbled,  rather  than  walked  forward,  the 
light  fell  on  the  pallor  of  her  face,  and  her  eyes  closed 
as  if  with  blinding  pain.  Kilfarnham  made  a  swift, 
protecting  movement  forward. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  get  you — anything  I  can  do 
for  you,  Kathleen?"  and  Maude's  eyes  opened  widely 
at  the  concerned  note  in  his  voice. 

"If  you  will  excuse  me "  Kathleen  said,  in  that 

queer,  choked  way.  She  stood  for  a  moment  uncertainly, 
then  suddenly,  without  another  word,  she  went  quickly 
from  them.  For  a  moment  her  dress  shone  whitely  in 
the  light  of  the  hall  door,  against  the  vivid  red  of  the 
great  staircase,  then,  step  by  step,  as  one  in  pain,  she 
began  to  climb  slowly  upwards. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

RECOGNITION. 

"Words,  lightly  spoken, 
From  oft  an  heart  broken." 

An  early  mist  was  trailing  over  the  creek  and  the  low 
hills  in  the  background,  and  in  the  swaying,  grey-green 
branches  of  the  eucalyptus  a  magpie  was  carolling.  It 
flew  away  a  second  later,  beating  right  across  the  path 
where  Maude  and  her  fiance  were  slowly  walking. 

"One  for  sorrow,"  quoted  Maude;  she  laughed,  joy- 
ously, her  hand  on  Desmond's  arm,  and  then  looked  back 
at  the  house.  "Are  all  the  men-folk  still  asleep,  Arthur? 
I  know  mother  is,  and  when  I  went  into  Kathleen 's  room 
an  hour  ago,  she,  too,  was  dozing." 

"The  judge  and  Denis  are  in  the  billiard-room.  As 
for  la  belle  cousine,  she  will  be  down  for  dinner  to- 
night?" asked  Desmond,  carelessly.  He  was  not  in- 
terested in  relations,  and  had  pictured  rather  contempt- 
uously what  this  cousin  would  be  like.  This  cousin 
hailed  from  Ireland,  he  had  gathered  from  the  little  of 
Maude's  conversation  that  revolved  around  anyone  but 
themselves.  She  was,  therefore,  probably  the  old-maid 
type  of  elder  sister  or  cousin  to  be  found  in  many  such 
old  homes. 

Though  this  was  but  the  second  day  of  his  stay  at 
Kentley  Station,  he  was  more  than  content  with  his 
surroundings.  The  big  house,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
setting,  appealed  to  him.  It  stood  on  the  crest  of  a  low 
hill,  crowned  by  a  mass  of  high,  rugged  rocks  that 
seemed  flung  there  by  some  long-dead  volcanic  force. 
On  the  slope  rose  the  stately  grey  and  rambling  house 
on  which  the  clinging  autumn  leaves  were  turning  now 
to  a  glory  of  crimson  and  brown  and  gold.  Far  off  was 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills. 
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The  house  site  sloped  to  wide  pastures  and  great 
clumps  of  planted  pines,  and  field  after  field,  with  their 
weather-grey  fences.  In  the  hollow,  three  miles  away, 
lay  Craghurst,  with  its  white  cottages,  and  here  and 
there  the  more  modern  red  roofs  rising  out  of  mist  of 
greenness. ' ' 

"Autumn  is  almost  here."  Desmond  looked  up  at  the 
glory  of  russet  and  red  leaves,  rippling  on  the  wall  at 

the  wind's  passing,  ''and  next  autumn,  little  love " 

He  bent  his  head  tenderly,  without  finishing  the  sen- 
tence. 

Thus  it  was  that  Kathleen  Lyndham  saw  them  pass 
below  her  window,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
She  could  not  see  Desmond's  face  but  his  dark,  bent 
head,  the  well-remembered  figure  and  profile,  were  all 
too  familiar,  and  brought  back,  with  a  sickening  rush  of 
feeling,  days  out  of  the  dead  years.  Long  after  they 
had  gone  until  the  first  bell  tinkled  across  the  silence  of 
the  house,  Kathleen  stood  there,  her  face  pale,  a  hunted 
look  in  her  eyes.  She  had  both  her  hands  pressed  to 
her  heart  as  if  to  still  its  wild  beating.  In  her  room 
the  maid  was  arranging  what  she  was  to  wear  at  the 
dinner,  for  Lady  Alicia,  in  deference  to  the  earl,  who 
would  shortly  be  leaving,  and  to  her  future  son-in-law, 
had  invited  several  of  the  Craghurst  folk  and  neighbours 
around  Cragmorton  Station. 

Later  Maude  rushed  in  for  a  moment  on  her  way  to 
her  own  room.  ' '  Oh !  you  are  coming  down  to  dinner, 
after  all?"  she  said,  breathlessly.  "Such  fun;  Arthur 
expects  you  to  be  an  old  maid,  and  I  have  let  him  think 
so.  What  a  pity  those  serious  Craghurst  crowd  are 
coming,  otherwise  I  would  get  you  to  dress  the  part. 
Arthur  is  always  in  the  drawing-room,"  she  blushed, 
consciously,  "quite  fifteen  minutes  before  dinner.  If 
you  could  get  a  black  mantilla  and  a  grey  wig  now,  and 
go  down  and  pay  your  respects  to  him."  She  laughed 
gaily  as  she  vanished  into  her  room. 

"Do  go  down,  in  any  case,"  she  called  through  the 
wall.  "I  haven't  had  my  bath  yet,  and  I'm  sure  to  be 
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late.    I'm  late  now  as  it  is."    A  moment  later  she  was 
in  the  bath-room,  singing — 

"I  love  my  love, 
And  my  love  loves  me." 

Kathleen,  her  lips  set  and  white,  dressed  in  silence. 
She  looked  at  her  wardrobe  thoughtfully,  choosing  at 
last  a  chiffon  and  silk  gown  of  palest  pink,  simply,  but 
artistically,  cut,  its  train  adding  height,  and  clinging  to 
her  slim  figure.  For  the  first  time  that  Marie,  the  maid, 
could  remember,  Kathleen  Lyndham  used  rouge  for  her 
lips  and  cheeks. 

Kilfarnham,  struggling  with  a  refractory  tie,  saw  her 
go  slowly  down  the  wide  corridor  that  led  past  his  half- 
open  door,  pause  a  little  uncertainly,  and  then  turn 
towards  the  drawing-room.  His  heart  beat  fast,  boy- 
ishly, as  he  finished  dressing,  flinging  things  about  hur- 
riedly in  a  way  that  made  his  valet  pause  and  ponder. 

Kathleen  Lyndham  crossed  the  hall  slowly,  the  soft 
rustling  of  her  dress  the  only  sound.  On  the  threshold 
she  paused.  Her  heart  began  to  beat  in  slow,  heavy  pul- 
sation. She  did  not  hear  Kilfarnham  on  the  thickly- 
carpeted  corridor  above  her,  or,  looking  up,  see  the  world 
of  love  and  longing  in  his  eyes.  He  saw  her  hands  go  to 
her  brow,  saw  her  hesitate  and  stare  at  her  reflection  in 
the  long  hall  mirror,  then,  pushing  the  drawing-room 
door  gently,  she  went  slowly  in. 

Arthur  Desmond  had  been  interestedly  studying  a 
painting  by  an  Australian  artist — just  a  group  of  black 
pines,  wind-bent,  huddling  back  from  the  sea,  with  a 
shining  path,  lit  redly  as  if  with  sunset,  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

"By  jove,  Maude!  there  is  life  and  breadth  in  this 
thing,"  he  cried,  enthusiastically,  without  turning  for 
the  moment.  "One  can  almost  smell  the  sea;  one  can 
almost  see  those  trees  bend  to  the  wind." 

"It  is,  indeed,  very  clever,  people  say,"  said  a  clear, 
high,  rather  affected  voice,  he  thought,  as  he  turned  in 
amazement.  "It  is  one  of  Laurie  Taylor's — one  of  our 
Australian  artists." 

A  wonderful  vision — a  rose — he  could  find  no  other 
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words  to  describe  her,  stood  by  the  huge,  green  divan, 
leaning  a  little  against  its  high  back.  Her  head  a  little 
tilted,  she  was  looking  towards  the  picture,  but  all  the 
shade-softened  light  there  was  fell  on  her  face,  a  lovely 
face,  alluring,  very  proud,  familiar. 

He  had  opened  his  lips  to  continue  his  praise  of  the 
picture;  now  he  drew  nearer  to  her,  step  by  step,  still 
staring  in  a  stupor  of  disbelieving  recognition. 

Kathleen  lowered  her  eyes  swiftly  a  moment,  then 
lifted  them  again,  and  now  they  met  his,  but  in  hers 
just  a  languid  surprise  and  indifference  as  if  at  his 
silence.  For  the  space  of  a  heart-beat  or  two  she  had 
believed  that  she  must  either  run  in  wild  hysteria  from 
the  room  or  fall  limply  on  the  carpet  at  his  feet.  She 
felt  that  he  must  still  hear  the  wild  throbbing  of  her 
heart. 

She  had  time  to  look  at  him.  Apparently  steadily, 
still  with  that  languid  air  of  indifference,  she  looked  at 
him  now.  How  he  had  altered!  how  blase  the  lines 
about  his  eyes,  how  deep  about  his  mouth!  She 
felt  as  if  a  flower  she  had  loved  and  long  cherished,  and 
hidden  away  from  sight,  had,  at  a  touch,  crumbled ;  the 
apples  of  Sodom  turned  to  dust  and  ashes. 

Only  mechanically  her  brain  recorded  these  things,  for 
she  had  a  part  to  play,  and  the  wild,  Celtic  blood  beat  in 
her  veins,  the  Celtic  pride  beat  high  beneath  all  the 
dissembling.  With  a  little  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  she 
sank  down  into  the  divan,  carelessly  gathering  together 
the  huge  pile  of  cushions;  one  little,  grey  shoe  peeped 
out  of  the  shining  folds  of  her  gown,  with  its  long,  trail- 
ing length  of  dull  satin  glimmering  pearl-like  against 
the  darker  carpet. 

"Kathleen,"  he  said  at  last,  doubtfully;  then  again, 
in  louder,  surer  voice,  "Kathleen." 

The  door  opened.  The  earl  came  in,  smiling.  Neither 
heard  him.  He  paused,  transfixed  at  the  sound  of  his 
brother's  voice,  the  look  on  his  face. 

"Kathleen!"  Desmond's  voice  was  hoarse,  vibrant, 
appealing.  He  came  towards  her,  both  hands  out- 
stretched. 
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The  light  touched  the  girl's  proud  face,  lingered  on 
her  hair,  her  exquisite,  lovely  face,  on  which  the  rose 
colour  glowed  on  her  scarlet  lips,  questioning  as  her  eyes. 
"Yes,  I  am  Miss  Kathleen  Lyndham,"  Kilfarnham 
heard  her  say.  There  was  question  in  her  voice,  and,  to 
Kilfarnham,  a  strange  difference.  It  sounded  high,  a 
little  strained  in  his  ears.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
trace  for  the  moment  of  the  faint  brogue.  It  was  as  if 
she  had,  with  strenuous  effort,  striven  to  eliminate  it. 

"Lyndham,"  Arthur  Desmond  repeated,  in  a  strange 
voice.  He  moistened  his  lips  as  if  they  were  dry. 

Kilfarnham  stepped  into  the  circle  of  light.  "My 
brother,  Arthur — Miss  Lyndham. ' '  He  introduced  them 
gravely.  ' '  You  have  not  been  introduced  as  yet,  I  know. 
Are  you  better,  Miss  Lyndham?"  He  bent  over  her 
hand  deferentially,  then  seated  himself  by  her. 

Kathleen  had  turned  her  head  away  from  Desmond 
as  if  no  longer  interested  in  him.  She  was  smiling  as 
she  talked  to  Kilfarnham. 

"Miss  Lyndham,"  said  Arthur  Desmond,  suddenly, 
' '  have  you  ever  been  in  Ireland — Killaloe  1 ' ' 

She  turned,  looked  at  him  with  eyes  which  held  no 
expression  whatever,  save,  perhaps,  of  boredom.  ' '  I  was 
born  in  Ireland,"  she  said.  "Killaloe?  Oh!  yes,  I  have 
been  there  many  times,  I  suppose.  It  is  considered  a 
great  tourist  resort,  you  know." 

"Do  you  know — B  ally  valley  ?" 

Did  she  know  Ballyvalley !  Ballyvalley  nestling  in 
the  hollow,  and,  black  against  the  night,  the  mountains 
of  Killaloe. 

"So  many  names  begin  with  Bally,"  Kathleen  Lynd- 
ham said,  indifferently,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  "I 
really — forget. ' ' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  FAMOUS  PICTURE. 

"A  storm  in  the  world  outside, 
And  a  storm  in  the  heart." 

' '  Only  seven  days  more,  and  to  think  the  girls  thought 
you  such  an  old " 

"Curmudgeon,"  supplemented  the  earl,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes.  He  glanced  across  at  Kathleen 
Lyndham  sitting  in  her  favourite  attitude  on  the  wide, 
stone  step  of  the  verandah,  and  looking  at  them  all  as 
if  musingly,  elbow  on  knee,  and  one  hand  shielding  her 
face — the  little  perfect  face — in  which  the  bright  colour 
always  glowed  so  steadily  lately. 

Mrs.  Kentley,  at  a  small  table  in  one  corner  of  the 
verandah,  busy  with  the  projects  over  still  another 
bazaar  in  still  another  cause,  looked  up,  and  smiled 
vaguely. 

"But  you've  quite  forgiven  them  now,"  she  said. 
"Maude,  dear,  do  put  your  hat  on  if  you  will  persist  in 
sitting  on  the  lawn.  You  know  you  freckle  so. ' ' 

"I  thought  one  only  got  freckles  in  summer,"  pouted 
Maude.  She  drew  a  little  hand  mirror  from  the  vanity- 
bag  she  generally  carried,  and  surveyed  herself  com- 
placently. ' '  Only  four  freckles,  and  small  ones  at  that, ' ' 
she  turned  to  Arthur  Desmond,  who  was  rather  distrait 
and  moody  this  morning.  "Arthur,  can  you  see  even 
the  suspicion  of  another  freckle?" 

He  smiled  a  trifle  mechanically,  and  perhaps  his  eyes 
also  flashed  for  an  instant  to  Kathleen  Lyndham  and  the 
flight  of  grey  stone  steps. 

"Sixteen  and  seven,"  said  Mrs.  Kentley,  with  her 
usual  delightful  vagueness,  "sixteen  and Sum- 
mer is  over,  Maude,  or  it  should  be.  This  is  autumn,  of 
H  us 
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course,  and  usually  we  have  rain  and  all  sorts  of  things, 
such  as  mists  and  fogs.  Sixteen  and  seven — can  anyone 
tell  me  what  sixteen  and  seven  is  ?  Anyhow,  the  weather 
is  behaving  itself  very  nicely. ' ' 

"Twenty-three,  mother,"  said  Maude.  "Dearest,  you 
are  getting  worse  and  worse  at  figures.  "Who  says 
tennis?" 

"I'm  too  comfortable,"  murmured  Kilfarnham, 
sleepily.  He  closed  the  book  he  had  been  reading  until 
a  moment  ago,  when  the  drowsy  quiet  had  been  broken 
by  the  appearance  from  three  different  quarters,  of 
three  different  people.  Tilting  his  garden  chair  com- 
fortably against  a  convenient  beech,  he  closed  his  eyes. 

"I,  also,  am  too  tired,"  declared  Kathleen,  looking  at 
no  one  in  particular.  "I  walked  miles  early  this  morn- 
ing." 

Kilfarnham  opened  his  eyes  suddenly.  "Wherever 
did  you  go?"  he  asked;  "and  was  that  why  you  were 
late  at  breakfast?" 

"Oh!  all  along  the  river,"  replied  Kathleen,  answer- 
ing both  questions,  ' '  and  it  was  why  I  was  late. ' ' 

' '  I  saw  you,  Miss  Lyndham, ' '  said  Arthur  Desmond. 

Her  long  lashes  lifted.  She  looked  at  him  languidly, 
and  there  came  no  change  of  colour  in  her  face,  although 
her  heart  leaped.  He  had  seen  her.  Had  he  seen  also 
that  hour  of  agony  of  mind  when  she  had  flung  herself 
face  downwards  on  the  wet  grass? 

"Did  you?"  she  said,  indifferently.  "Aunt  Alicia, 
to-day  promises  to  be  as  hot,  almost,  as  summer. ' ' 

"Forty-eight  and — and What  was  it,  Kathleen? 

Oh!  yes;  but  the  barometer  says  it  is  going  to  change. 
It  takes  some  time  to  get  used  to  the  Australian  climate. 
In  the  morning  it  may  be  warm,  and  before  evening  you 
will  be  shivering  with  the  cold  and  clamouring  for  a 
fire."  She  turned  again  to  her  papers.  Forty-eight — 
forty-eight  and " 

"I  love  fires,"  said  Maude.  "I  am  sure,  if  I  had  a 
life  before  this,  that  I  was  a  cat,  a  nice,  sleek,  contented 
Persian  cat,  whose  conception  of  heaven  was  a  hearthrug 
and  a  fire." 
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"That  sounds  more  like  a  description  of  the  other 
place,"  averred  Denis  Kilfarnham.  "Were  you,  also,  a 
cat,  Miss  Kathleen?" 

Kathleen  laughed  lightly.  "If  I  were,  it  was  not  a 
hearthrug  cat,  I'm  afraid.  It  would  be  one  of  the  wild 
ones  who  roam  through  the  woods,  or  steal  over  the  wet 
leaves,  just  ere  nightfall ;  one  that  gloried  in  rainy  days 

or  nights  of  storm "  Her  face  lit  up.  Deeper 

colour  glowed  in  her  cheeks  now  as  if  the  very  rain  had 
stung  them.  "One  that  loved  the  wild  ways  of  the 
world,  paddling  along  long  roads  with  the  rain  beating 
in  the  face — long,  long  walks." 

' '  Along  the  Shannon  River,  in  Ireland,  for  instance  ? ' ' 
interrupted  Arthur  Desmond.  He  had  taken  Maude's 
handbag,  and  was  turning  out  the  contents. 

Kathleen  glanced  at  him  sharply,  biting  her  lips  un- 
steadily; but  he  was  not  looking  at  her.  "I  was  about 
to  say  along  the  road  through  the  pines  here, ' '  she  said, 
rather  coldly. 

Denis  Kilfarnham  looked  up  quickly,  as  if  struck  all 
at  once  by  something  in  her  voice  or  manner.  His  eyes 
had  a  queer  yearning  look  in  their  depths  as  they  lin- 
gered on  Kathleen  Lyndham. 

Arthur  Desmond,  happening  to  glance  at  him,  saw  the 
look.  His  own  face  went  quickly  pale,  and,  suddenly, 
a  light  glowed  menacingly  in  his  eyes,  and  then  the  lids 
dropped  over  them  quickly.  He  gave  Maude  the  bag 
with  some  laughing  remark.  Only  Kathleen,  without 
guessing  the  reason,  saw  that  his  hand  clenched. 

Later,  he  said  something,  half-questioningly,  to  Maude 
in  a  low  voice  that  Kathleen  could  not  hear.  Maude  had 
laughed,  and  then  nodded. 

"Ah!  I  wonder?"  Kathleen  heard  her  cousin  say, 
very  softly.  ' '  Of  course,  after  all,  he  is  not  too  old ;  but 
— you  said  he  was  a  woman-hater." 

Kathleen  wondered  if  Kilfarnham,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  heard.  If  he  did,  his  face  betrayed  no  sign. 
She  felt  her  own  heart  beat  unaccountably  as  still,  look- 
ing at  Kilfarnham  unconsciously,  her  thoughts  far  away, 
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he  suddenly  opened  his  grey  eyes,  and  they  rested  on 
hers. 

She  felt  angry  at  herself  for  the  throbbing  her  heart 
all  at  once  gave.  Her  eyes  fell.  Over  there,  paying 
court  to  his  fiancee  on  the  lawn,  was  the  man  she,  Kath- 
leen Lyndham,  had  loved,  whom  she  surely  now  loved. 
She  vaguely  wondered  now  why  she  had  qualified  her 
statement.  She  had  purposely  avoided  Arthur  Desmond 
on  every  occasion.  He  was  the  affianced  lover  of  Maude 
— Maude  loved  him.  She  would  never  tell  aught  to 
Maude  that  would  break  her  trust  in  her  lover. 

Instinctively  she  knew  that  Denis  Kilfarnham  was 
anything  but  pleased  with  his  half-brother's  unexpected 
visit,  and  often,  when  he  conisdered  himself  unobserved, 
she  found  him  watching  Desmond  oddly.  There  was 
often  in  that  gaze  something  half-surprised,  half-doubt- 
ing, and  once  or  twice  he  had  bitten  his  lip  sternly  and 
looked  away,  frowning  as  if  at  other  memories. 

Perhaps  there  came  thoughts,  that  he  never  voiced 
aloud,  of  many  escapades  of  Arthur  Desmond's  youth, 
of  ever-accumulating  piles  of  debts,  of  the  gay  careless- 
ness and  selfishness  of  the  half-brother  he  had  once 
dearly  loved,  before  that  half-brother  had,  time  after 
time,  tricked  and  betrayed  him.  What  could  he  expect 
of  him  now  ?  "Would  the  love  of  this  girl,  Maude  Kent- 
ley,  change  in  any  degree  the  life  of  Arthur  Desmond, 
that  life  to  which  many  women  had  brought  love?  Kil- 
farnham said  no  word  of  his  thoughts,  of  his  fears  of 
the  future,  of  his  wish  that  into  Maude's  life  would 
come  someone  more  worthy;  but  he  grew  very  silent  in 
those  last  few  days.  Kathleen,  however,  with  Celtic  in- 
tuition, read  his  every  thought  almost. 

"Talking  of  sheep — or  was  it  cats?"  said  Mrs.  Kent- 
ley,  with  her  usual  vagueness.  "Does  anyone  know 
when  Hubert  Aldersham  is  returning?"  She  laid  down 
her  pen,  and  sighed  contentedly  as  she  closed  her  account 
books.  "I'm  nearly  right,  anyhow,"  she  always  con- 
soled herself. 

"Oh,  mother!"  protested  Maude,  in  laughing  re- 
proach. Her  face  went  red.  ' '  How  can  you !  We  were 
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not  talking  of  sheep,  nor  altogether  of  cats,  but  of  what 
we  were  in  our  former  lives.  Surely,  dearest,  you  don't 
mean  to  imply  that  poor  Hubert  was  a  sheep  ? ' ' 

Kilfarnham  and  Kathleen  laughed  heartily,  especially 
at  the  look  of  amazement  on  Lady  Alicia's  face. 

"Oh!"  said  she,  in  horror;  "of  course,  not,  Maude. 
How  can  you!  You  know  what  I  think  of  Hubert — 
what  I  always  will  think  of  him." 

' '  Yes,  mother,  I  do  know, ' '  said  Maude,  complacently. 

Mrs.  Kentley  came  out  to  the  verandah  steps,  beam- 
ing down  on  them  all.  "How  everything  is  fading. 
But  those  autumn  leaves  are  beautiful.  You  should 
paint  them  one  day,  Arthur." 

"I  will,"  a  slow  flush  came  in  his  cheeks.  "I  would 
like  to  make  a  study  of  you  all,  beginning  with  you, 
Maude,  against  that  background  of  the  grey  tower  and 
the  fluttering  autumn  leaves." 

"And  you  would  call  it,  'Sere  and  yellow  leaves/  I 
suppose?"  mocked  Maude.  "Now,  tell  me  how  you 
would  paint  Kathleen?" 

He  looked  across  at  Kathelen,  who  had  moved  a  little. 
She  sat  very  still  and  straight  on  the  stone  steps,  her 
hands  clasped  in  her  lap.  Her  eyes  met  his,  indifferent, 
cold,  unrecognising.  A  wild  wave  of  fury  surged  sud- 
denly within  him,  a  desire  to  break  down  that  insolent 
langour,  that  unrecognising  calm,  that  air  of  quiet  avoid- 
ance. 

He  waited  until  the  tide  of  passion  receded,  shaken 
by  its  force.  "I  would  like  to  paint  her,"  he  began, 
slowly,  "as  a  colleen,  a  little,  wild-haired,  wild-eyed 
colleen,  in  the  rain — the  rain  beside  the  Shannon- 
water.  ' ' 

Maude  clasped  her  hands  gleefully.  Kathleen  never 
stirred.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"It  sounds  very  picturesque,"  she  remarked,  indif- 
ferently. 

Maude,  wrapped  up  in  her  lover,  had  hardly  noticed 
how  Kathleen's  voice  and  manner  had  changed  lately 
until  now.  She  nqted  it  now  with  a  puzzled  look  in  her 
eyes. 

"The  idea  was  something  similar  to  your  famous  pic- 
ture.," said  the  earl,  softly.  He  leant  forward. 
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"You  mean  the  little  fisher-girl?"  said  Maude, 
eagerly.  ' '  Oh !  Arthur,  did  you  bring  a  copy  of  it  with 
you  as  you  promised.  I  know  ever  so  many  friends  in 
the  city,  who,  hearing  about  it,  think  that  you  should 
give  a  private  or  public  view  of  it. ' ' 

Desmond  saw  that  Kathleen  winced  then,  that  her 
hands  trembled  a  little. 

"You  brought  a  copy  with  you?"  asked  Kilfarnham, 
interestedly. 

"I  brought  the  original  painting  with  me,  strangely 
enough ;  but  my  boxes  have  not  been  forwarded  as  yet, ' ' 
Desmond  said,  suavely.  "When  it  does  come — which 
may  be  any  day — I  think  I  will  do  as  the  Gallery 
authorities  cabled  me  to  do — loan  it  to  the  various  gal- 
leries for  a  while.  That  was  really  why  I  brought  it 
with  me." 

"Oh!  I  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Kentley,  "that  you  would 
lend  it  to  me  for  the  bazaar  in  the  meantime.  Look  at 
the  crowds  it  would  bring,  and  in  such  a  good  cause, 
too.  I  can't  remember  what  the  picture  was  like,  but  I 
do  remember  how  the  people  crowded  to  see  it  in  Lon- 
don, ' '  she  smiled,  more  kindly  than  usual,  at  Arthur. 

"I  can't  remember  it,  either,"  said  Maude.  "I  was 
so  much — engaged."  She  dimpled. 

Kathleen  said  nothing.  She  was  conscious  that  Kil- 
farnham was  uneasy  upon  her  account. 

"It  is  just  an  Irish  colleen,"  began  Desmond,  a  little 
flushed. 

"Oh!  bother  your  colleens!"  said  Maude,  laughing 
and  frowning.  ' '  I  told  everybody  it  was  a  fisher-girl. ' ' 

"A  dream-creation,"  said  the  earl,  softly. 

Desmond  glanced  at  him  quickly,  then  his  mouth  set 
in  a  hard  line  for  a  second.  He  looked  at  Kathleen  Lynd- 
ham. 

' '  I  would  like  you  to  see  the  picture,  Miss  Lyndham, ' ' 
he  said,  courteously  enough.  "She — the  picture  has  a 
most  astonishing  likeness  to  you." 

"It  has,"  agreed  the  earl.  "I  told  Miss  Lyndham 
about  it  some  time  ago." 

"What  is  the  name  of  it  again?"  said  Mrs.  Kentley. 
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"Sheila  or  Maeve  of  the  Red  Hair,  isn't  it?  I  remem- 
ber the  idea  was  from  one  of  the  Irish  legends. ' ' 

"I  called  it  Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  said  Desmond, 
quietly. 

"And  it  is  like  Kathleen?"  queried  Maude.  She  put 
her  finger  roguishly  on  her  lips.  "Faith  and  begorra, 
bedad,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  it's  glad  I  am  it's  a  dream 
girl.  Madam,  dear,"  to  her  cousin. 

Kathleen  smiled  back,  then  turned  to  the  earl,  who 
had  come  over  and  taken  Mrs.  Kentley's  place  beside 
her.  Mrs.  Kentley  had  gone  to  the  hall  to  study  the 
barometer. 

"Kathleen,  you  know,  came  from  Ireland,"  Maude 
was  saying,  teasingly.  "So  she  is  bound  to  pick  holes 
in  the  costume  of  your  dream-colleen,  Arthur." 

"From  what  part  of  Ireland?"  asked  Desmond,  with 
apparent  indifference. 

Kathleen,  evidently  listening  to  the  earl,  was  clasping 
and  unclasping  her  fingers  nervously. 

"Kath.,  dear,"  Maude  called,  lightly.  "What  was 
the  name  of  the  place  in  Ireland  you  came  from?" 

Kathleen  Lyndham  as  lightly  answered,  "Croa jingo- 
long." 

"That's  an  Australian  place,"  protested  Maude. 
Here's  mother  with  the  latest  barometrical  reading. 
Mother,  dear,  what  is  going  to  happen  this  time,  and 
what  was  the  name  of  the  heathenish  place  Kathleen 
came  from  ? ' ' 

Mrs.  Kentley  came  out  on  the  verandah.  "It  is  going 
to  storm,"  she  announced,  solemnly.  "So  I  am  going 
to  put  things  all  over  the  mirrors,  and  anything  of  steel, 
in  my  room.  I  'm  so  frightened  of  storms,  dear  people. ' ' 
She  smiled  her  vague,  friendly  smile  on  them  all.  ' '  Oh ! 
the  name  of  the  place  ?  Why,  Kathleen,  you  surely  have 
not  forgotten  it?  I  myself  would  have  forgotten  it  only 
that  just  this  morning  I  happened  to  turn  over  the  old 
letter  of  yours  in  my  desk.  It  begins  with  a  K,  I  know. ' ' 

"Killaloe?"  suggested  Desmond,  blandly. 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  said  Mrs.  Kentley,  gratefully. 
"Killaloe." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  ROAD  OF   MEMORY. 

"A  woman's  heart  is  a  strange  thing, 
And  a  woman's  soul,  who  knows?" 

11  Rather  strange  that  we  should  meet  again  after  all 
these  years,"  he  said,  "and  that  I  should  find  you  here, 
of  all  places." 

Kathleen,  in  the  big  chair  before  the- library  fire, 
stirred  a  little.  She  still  held  in  her  hands  the  book  of 
poems  she  had  been  reading.  The  slim  grace  of  her,  the 
wonderful,  violet  blue  of  her  eyes,  was  accentuated  by 
the  morning  gown  she  wore,  some  iridescent  creation  in 
which  violet  strove  for  supremacy  over  the  curious  in- 
woven grey-blue. 

"How  strange  the  difference  of  place  and  garb,"  he 
went  on,  and  now  a  faint  sneer  in  his  voice,  voicing  his 
fury  at  her  continued  cold  aloofness.  "To-day  you  are 
a  young  society  lady,  whom  everybody  seems  more  or 
less  inclined  to  rave  over,  even" — with  emphasis — "even 
my  Lord  Denis  Kilf arnham. ' ' 

She  took  up  her  book,  opened  it  with  a  quiet  gesture 
of  dismissal.  Her  full,  perfect  face  bent  over  it.  This 
morning  she  wore  no  rouge,  the  clear  pallor  of  her  face 
haunted  him,  brought  a  hundred  closely-thronging 
memories. 

"Once,  long  ago,  in  Ireland "  he  began. 

She  lifted  her  eyes.  Their  proud  hostility  challenged 
him  to  continue.  "How  strange  it  is,"  her  voice  was 
level,  very  cold,  "to  find  you  here,  making  love  to  my 
cousin.  I  little  thought,  in  those  days  to  which  you  so 
persistently  refer,  that  I  would  have  the — honour  of 
some  day  acknowledging  you  as  my  cousin. ' ' 

That  little,  insolent  pause  filled  him  with  anger,  that 
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flamed  at  the  mocking  laughter  of  her  eyes.  He  frowned 
sullenly. 

"Taking  your  place,  my  dear  Kathleen,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Not  at  all,  my  dear 
Arthur."  Her  mimicry  was  perfect. 

"I  remember,"  he  began,  furiously,  "I  remember 
_»> 

"And  I  forget,"  she  interrupted,  mockingly.  She 
turned  her  head,  and  her  eyes  went  to  the  side  windows. 
1<I  see  Maude  out  on  the  tennis-court.  I  think  she  is 
waiting  for  you. ' ' 

He  looked  at  her,  came  nearer,  his  face  furiously  red, 
then  suddenly  the  blaze  of  anger  died  out  of  his  eyes. 
The  weak  lines  about  his  effeminate  mouth  deepened. 

"You  forget?"  he  said.  "Kathleen,  tell  me,  do  you 
forget?" 

' '  Shure,  and  I  have  already  told  you  so. ' '  She  sighed 
in  exaggerated  weariness.  "And  it  is  her  fiance  now 
that  would  be  keeping  Maude  waiting  at  tennis — " 

"D tennis!"  he  said,  fiercely;  "d every- 
body!" 

Kathleen  raised  her  eyebrows.  "Faith,"  she  said, 
seriously  enough,  "those  are  queer  sentiments  to  be 
getting  up  with  in  the  morning." 

Behind  the  flicker  of  merriment  in  her  eyes  he  saw 
hidden  pain.  He  came  to  her  side,  bent  over  her.  There 
was  entreaty  now  in  his  eyes. 

"Kathleen,"  he  begged,  hoarsely.  "Listen  to  me;  let 
me  explain." 

"There  is  no  need  for  any  explanation,"  she  said,  and 
now  her  mouth  set  in  a  firm  line,  and  lost  its  usual 
sweetness. 

"But  there  is,"  he  insisted,  vehemently.  "Do  you 
think  I  am  a  stone  statue  that  can  sit  day  after  day  and 
watch  you,  note  your  insolent  air  towards  me  as  if  for 
you  I  do  not  exist,  as  if  I  never  existed." 

She  put  down  the  book  and  looked  at  him,  then — "I 
'—am  beginning  to  wonder,"  she  said.  There  was  pain 
— questioning  in  her  voice,  as  she  watched  him.  He  was 
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changed  but  little.  His  face,  his  voice,  his  eyes,  all 
were  surely  the  same  as  in  those  years  gone  by.  Was 
it,  then,  she  who  had  changed? 

She  stirred  restlessly,  asking  herself  how  she  came  to 
sit  there,  in  that  quiet  library,  so  calm  and  cool,  after 
all  these  years,  when  the  man  she  loved  was  so  near. 

She  had  often,  when  the  burden  of  life  seemed  almost 
too  hard  to  bear,  in  those  old  days  on  the  hillside  of 
Killaloe,  set  her  life,  on  a  dream-stage,  as  it  were,  closed 
her  eyes  to  the  everyday  duties  and  surroundings;  and 
when  she  had  worked  in  the  poor  cabin,  or  dug  potatoes, 
or  carried  the  dried  peat  from  the  bank  of  the  bog,  it 
had  not  been  the  scene  around  her  daily  life  that  she 
saw. 

No,  she  had  been  in  a  little  home,  singing  about  her 
work,  a  bride  happily  waiting  her  husband's  home- 
coming at  dusk,  and  in  the  cradle  a  little  child  of  their 
love  and  life  together.  Perhaps  some  of  the  old  heart- 
hunger  for  Desmond,  the  same  love,  came  back  to  her 
now,  shook  her  for  a  moment  with  all  its  force,  for  in  a 
little  while  she  gave  a  low  cry,  and  covered  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

The  next  moment,  as  if  understanding  what  was  in 
her  mind.  Desmond  strode  across  from  the  window, 
where  a  moment  ago  he  had  moodily  gone,  and,  leaning 
over,  let  his  hand  fall  roughly,  possessingly,  on  her 
shoulder.  "  Kathleen.  I  have  never  forgotten  you — 
never — down  in  the  depths  of  my  heart.  I  swear  it. 
Only  last  year,  indeed,  I  went  back  to  Killaloe,  to  the 
old  ways  by  Ballyvalley.  You  had  gone — no  one  knew 
where.  Old  Mag  East  said  you  had  gone  to  America. 
Now  that  I  am  here,  that  we  are  here  together,  I  want 
to  explain;  I  want  to  justify  myself." 

"It  is  too  late,"  she  said. 

"It  is  not  too  late." 

She  rose.  They  faced  one  another,  their  hearts  beat- 
ing. Across,  at  the  tennis-court,  Maude,  talking  to  Kil- 
farnham,  looked  over  her  shoulder  once  or  twice 
impatiently,  evidently  wondering  at  the  absence  of  her 
cavalier. 
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"If  Arthur  is  going  to  take  half  a  day  off  to  bring 
Kathleen  over  here,"  Maude  remarked,  "I  will  really 
have  to  employ  you  as  my  courier,  instead. 

' '  Is  that  where  he  has  gone  ?  Perhaps  Miss  Lyndham 
is  out. 

"She  was  in  the  library  a  moment  ago.  I  hope" — 
and  she  laughed  the  little,  sure  laugh  of  a  maid  sure  of 
her  lover — "perhaps  they  are  planning  an  elopement?" 

"Then  let  us  investigate,  by  all  means,"  he  said. 

They  began  to  stroll  towards  the  library  slowly,  deep 
in  conversation,  and  taking  the  more  circuitous  path 
that  circled  the  wide  lawn. 

Kathleen,  in  the  library,  with  her  heart  beating,  was 
saying  in  a  hurried  whisper — "But  were  you  really 
caring  in  those  days,  Arthur?  Shure,  I  only  knew  for 
a  while  that  you  made  me  care.  Why  did  you  do  it, 
when  I  was  but  a  poor  colleen — the  poor,  little  Irish 
colleen  that  you  painted,  with  but  little  learning  and 
none  of  the  world's  sharp  ways?  Shure,  you  brought 
sorrow  for  ever  afterwards  on  tha»  little  path  that  led 
from  the  cabin  on  the  hill  down  to  Killaloe.  'Tis  myself 
that  can  never  tread  it  again,  whatever  the  happiness 
that  the  future  would  be  bringing  me,  without  thinking 
of  the  sorrow  that  walked  with  me  then." 

"I  will  bring  you  happiness  now,"  he  declared, 
passionately.  "I  swear  it." 

But  she  went  on,  in  the  same  whispering  voice,  as  if 
speaking  but  to  herself  now — "All  the  long  days,  and 
the  long  nights,  I  waited.  I  said  to  myself  that  'twas 
but  some  evil  came  to  his  mind,  tempting  him  as  the 
devil  tempted  even  Christ.  I  would  be  always  saying, 
when  the  year  trod  in  the  wake  of  another  year,  that  he 
would  be  some  day  coming  back.  But  he  never  came." 

She  hid  her  face  on  her  arm,  that  little  colleen  again, 
who,  with  breaking  heart,  had  knelt  in  an  old  tumble- 
down cabin  and  prayed  so  wildly,  despairingly.  She 
broke  off  suddenly,  distressfully,  for  all  at  once  he  took 
her  hands  and  held  them  closely,  exultantly.  There  was 
triumph,  passion,  in  his  voice.  "But  life  is  before  us 
yet,  Kathleen — Kathleen  Mavourneen.  Life  and  love, 
love  and  life,  everything  as  it  was." 
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She  interrupted  him,  sadly.  "No,  no.  The  little 
colleen  is  dead,  Arthur.  She  died  over  in  ould  Erin. 
The  hills  keep  and  guard  her,  the  ould  hills  of  Killaloe, 
where  the  Virgin  walks  at  night  and  guards  the  little 
colleens."  She  was  sobbing  softly  now.  "The  more 
especially  those  too-tender-hearted,  those  too-loving 
colleens.  The  little  colleen  you  painted  by  the  Shannon- 
water  is  dead.  Let  her  sleep ;  let  us  both  write  requiescat 
in  pace  over  her — and  forget." 

She  drew  her  hands  from  his,  and  her  voice  grew 
hoarse ;  her  eyes  were  shining  with  tears. 

"Leave  the  little  colleen  there  Arthur,"  she  begged, 
gently ;  ' '  leave  her  there.  A  man  played  with  her  heart 
for  a  while,  and  then  threw  it  aside  when  he  had  tired. 
Kathleen  Lyndham,  who  knows  a  great  deal  of  the  world 
and  its  ways,  is  someone  else — someone  who  will  never 
come  into  your  life  again.  Kathleen  Lyndham,  though 
her  own  heart  broke  again,  Arthur,  would  never  be  the 
means  of  breaking  her  cousin's  heart.  Will  you  remem- 
ber that,  if  you  forget  all  else?" 

"I  will  never  forget — never,"  he  cried,  passionately. 
He  bent  forward  impetuously,  a  rush  of  words  on  his 
lips,  and  thus  it  was  that  Kilfarnham  and  Maude 
Kentley,  entering  the  window,  saw  them. 

Did  Maude  also  hear  those  last  impassioned  words, 
Kilfarnham,  suddenly  pale,  wondered,  and  did  the 
sudden  transition  from  light  to  the  comparative  dark- 
ness of  the  room  obscure  them  from  her  gaze? 

"Oh!  there  you  are,  you  two!"  Maude  called,  gaily 
enough.  "Whatever  have  you  been  doing — discussing 
books?" 

"We  were,"  admitted  Arthur,  candidly.  He  was 
standing  by  the  mantel,  his  face  rather  pale.  "Miss 
Lyndham  was  just  telling  me  she  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  cry  over  '  East  Lynne. ' ' 

"Oh!!  you  baby,"  said  Maude,  boyishly.  "Why,  the 
tears  are  in  her  eyes  still.  Come,  Arthur.  I  have  surely 
waited  long  enough  for  you.  Hurry,  Kathleen,  if  you 
want  a  game." 

They  went,  laughing,  out  of  the  room,  and  Kathleen, 
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with  a  murmured  excuse  to  the  earl,  left  the  room 
hurriedly. 

Kilfarnham  saw  her  cross  the  hall  and  mount  the 
stairs  very  slowly.  He  stayed  for  a  long  while  in  the 
library,  his  elbow  on  the  mantelshelf,  looking  down  into 
the  empty  grate.  The  book  Kathleen  Lyndham  had  left 
on  the  divan  still  lay  there.  Perhaps  his  ears  had  de- 
ceived him,  he  kept  saying  to  himself.  If  not,  the  pur- 
port of  the  words  he  had  heard,  maybe,  had  a  different 
meaning — Kathleen  often,  unconsciously,  phrased  words 
differently  in  the  quaintness  of  her  musical,  soft  brogue. 

Arthur  and  she  might,  indeed,  have  been  talking  of 
East  Lynne;  have,  perhaps,  drifted  into  a  conversation 
of  latter-day  stories  from  real  life,  of  what  one  or  the 
other  might  do  in  similar  cases.  Arthur  might  have 
been  dramatically  quoting  a  sentence  from  one  of  them. 
That  was  it,  surely.  His  heart  lightened. 

He  picked  up  the  book  to  return  it  to  its  place  on  the 
shelves  among  the  rows  of  novels  by  Annie  Swan,  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,  and  Evelyn  Everett-Green.  East 
Lynne !  How  the  old  book  had  power  to  stir  the  heart, 
even  in  remembrance  of  those  days  of  youth  when  one, 
over  its  pages,  had  blotted  the  pages  with  tears.  He 
turned  the  pages,  thinking  of  the  days  of  youth,  the 
dreams  and  ideals  of  youth.  He  would  read  again  that 
chapter  in  which  Isabel  went  out  from  her  home,  a  child 
still  in  heart.  It  was  then  that  he  saw  on  the  title-page, 
as  on  the  cover,  the  words,  "Selected  Poems." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FRAYING  STRINGS. 

' '  Hope 's  slender  cord  that  bound  them 
Has  snapped,  as  frail  cords  must." 

They  were  all  in  the  drawing-room  talking  gaily 
about  the  bazaar.  It  was  a  little  after  five,  but  already 
dusk  was  falling.  In  an  hour  it  would  be  almost  dark, 
for  the  days  grew  shorter,  and  night  fell  early  now. 
Mrs.  Kentley  had  invited  the  usual  leading  folk  from 
Craghurst,  together  with  those  interested,  or  likely  to  be 
interested,  in  the  bazaar.  About  a  dozen  young  folk  had 
been  included  with  them,  and  now  they  crowded  round 
the  drawing-room  fire,  for  the  day  was  exceptionally 
chilly,  and  outside  a  drizzling  rain  was  beginning  to  fall. 

"Just  enough  to  make  it  feel  all  the  more  cosy,"  de- 
clared Maude,  sitting,  in  Eastern  fashion,  on  a  scarlet 
cushion  in  front  of  the  fire.  "Can't  you  hear  me  just 
purr?" 

Near  her  Arthur  Desmond  was  the  centre  of  a  very 
admiring,  and  also  very  young  group  of  girls,  who  were 
hanging  on  his  every  word.  He  was  at  his  brightest  and 
wittiest,  more  so  than  Maude  had  ever  remembered  him, 
and  shrieks  of  girlish  laughter  punctuated  his  solemn 
discourse,  for  he  was  posing  as  a  clergyman-in-chief  of 
the  function,  and  solemnly  preaching  to  the  helpers  on 
their  several  duties  in  connection  with  the  bazaar. 

The  mistress  of  Cragmorton  Station  smiled  vaguely, 
approvingly,  as  she  peeped  in  on  them  occasionally,  then 
went  back  again  to  the  older  coterie  toasting  their  toes 
before  her  boudoir  grate. 

One  came  across  strange  packages  everywhere,  heaps 
of  gaily-coloured  flowers  for  draping,  and  rolls  of  vivid 
art-muslin. 
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Lord  Kilfarnham  had  sauntered  into  the  drawing- 
room  once  or  twice,  had  been  introduced  all  round,  had 
said  the  right  thing  gravely  in  the  right  place,  and  all 
rather  mechanically,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  anywhere 
but  with  his  surroundings.  Once  or  twice  he  had  looked 
over  to  his  step-brother,  as  if  desirous  of  catching  his 
eye.  He  frowned  unconsciously  once  or  twice,  but 
smiled  brightly  at  any  of  the  girlish  witticisms  that  flew 
around  him.  Upstairs  in  his  room,  and  on  the  outer 
landing,  most  of  his  boxes  were  packed  and  corded, 
ready  for  transmission. 

"Early  dinner  to-night,"  Mrs.  Kentley  reminded 
them,  sweeping  in  gaily,  the  joyous  infection  of  the 
moment  flushing  her  cheeks  prettily.  "The  very 
moment  you  hear  the  gong,  girls  and  boys,  just  run,  I 
beg  of  you.  There's  a  pile  of  work  to  be  done  at  Crag- 
hurst  Hall  to-night.  Arthur,  have  you  the  keys  safely  ? ' ' 

"I  had,"  he  admitted,  fumbling  in  his  pockets;  "but 
among  such  a  daring  company,  I'm  not  sure  if  they 
haven't  stolen  the  keys  of  the  hall,  as  well  as  of  my 
heart.  Oh !  here  they  are,  safe  and  sound. ' ' 

"As  the  heart  itself,"  flashed  Kathleen,  amid  general 
laughter. 

Maude  looked  at  her  quickly. 

Kilfarnham,  who  had  just  entered,  caught  that  look  in 
Maude's  eyes.  He  said  to  himself — "She  heard,  the 
other  day — she  heard."  But  Maude's  face,  fair,  calm, 
imperturbable,  betrayed  nothing.  She  bent  her  head 
again  over  her  bead-work. 

"Now,  now,  Miss  Lyndham,"  Arthur  Desmond  was 
protesting,  reproachfully,  "I  never  thought  you  would 
say  such  a  cruel  thing." 

"She  means  it  is  in  safe  and  sound  keeping,"  ex- 
plained Maude.  Her  eyes,  Kilfarnham  noticed,  did  not 
reflect  the  smile  that  was  on  her  lips.  "It  is.  I  warn 
any  of  you  young  heart-robbers  over  there  that  I  am  a 
stern  gaoler." 

To  Kilfarnham  there  was  a  deeper  note  in  Maude's 
voice  than  that  which  the  laughing  crowd  heard.  He 
wondered  if  Kathleen  heard  it  also.  He  saw  Desmond 
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glance  quickly  a  moment  after,  at  Maude's  profile,  bent 
over  the  glowing,  ruby  beads  she  was  threading.  The 
light  of  the  fire  beat  on  them,  and  they  glimmered,  red 
as  blood. 

' '  Will  you  come  for  a  walk,  Miss  Lyndham  ? ' '  said  the 
earl,  casually.  "I  notice  you  have  come  to  the  end  of 
your  task,  and  so  you  will  be  the  only  one  idle.  Besides, 
you  have  already  told  us  how  you  love  a  walk  in  the 
rain." 

"You'll  be  late  for  dinner,"  chorused  several  voices. 
' '  Miss  Lyndham,  don 't  let  him  lure  you  outside. ' ' 

' '  We  will  keep  you  something  in  the  oven, ' '  promised 
Arthur,  solemnly,  but  a  frown  came  into  his  eyes ;  ' '  that 
is,  if  you  will  go.  But  we  can  give  you  heaps  of  work 
in  the  paper-flower  line  over  here.  You  may  have  even 
a  seat  of  honour  at  my  right  hand." 

"Kathleen  has  done  enough,"  said  Maude,  without 
looking  up  from  the  ruby  beads.  "If  you  two  will  go 
out  in  the  rain,  and  if  you  will  come  back  half-drowned, 
and  with  a  nice  attack  of  pneumonia,  you  will  find  the 
doctor's  number  scratched  on  the  off-side  of  the  hall 
telephone.  One  thing — and  the  all-important — you 
can't  stop  the  bazaar,  for  I  believe  pneumonia  takes 
quite  twenty-fours  to  develop." 

"I  promise  to  deliver  her  safe  and  sound  within  the 
hour, ' '  said  the  earl.  He  nodded  smilingly  as  they  went 
to  the  door. 

"Don't  go  at  all;  you  will  both  get  wet  through,"  said 
Arthur,  rather  sharply.  "Denis,  old  chap,  I  want  to 
have  your  advice  about  the  hanging  of  those  pictures  at 
the  Hall." 

Kilfarnham,  at  the  door,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
laughed  lightly.  "Why,  boy,  I  know  little  or  nothing 
about  art,  as  you  know." 

"Perhaps  he  wants  you  to  help  him  with  'Kathleen 
Mavourneen,'  "  interposed  Maude,  carelessly.  She  held 
up  a  long,  glittering  string  of  beads,  intently  watching 
the  effect  of  the  firelight  on  them. 

"But  I  haven't  decided  whether  I  am  going  to  hang 
that  picture, ' '  Arthur  frowned.  He  looked  with  a  close 
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scrutiny  in  his  eyes,  at  Maude's  fair,  immobile  face. 

"You  know  that  I  consider  it  my  most  valuable,  as 
also  my  most  famous,  work."  Egotism  crept  into  the 
words. 

From  the  little  group  about  him  came  a  trail  of  admir- 
ing questions.  "Besides,  it  is  still  in  its  packing,"  he 
went  on.  He  looked  towards  the  door,  where  Kathleen, 
who  had  just  risen,  was  shaking  the  confetti  from  her 
skirts,  her  face  prettily  flushed  by  the  fire  glow. 

"That's  about  the  four  hundredth  string,"  mur- 
mured Maude.  Therefore,  brethren,  let  us  sing  from  the 
four  hundredth  Psalm.  Arthur,  dear,  you  look  for  the 
moment  as  if  you  were  present  at  a  great-aunt's  will- 
reading,  instead  of  at  a  gay  and  festive  gathering  like 
this,  and,  also,  you  appear  to  me  as  if  the  old  lady  had 
left  you,  instead  of  your  high  expectations,  her  woollen 
sampler  and  two  china  dogs." 

"Au  revoir,  people,"  cried  Kathleen.  She  waved  her 
hand  gaily,  flushing  suddenly  as  she  met  Arthur's  eyes. 
Maude  was  looking  at  them  both,  the  smile  still  on  her 
lips. 

"Oh!  Maude,"  cried  somebody.  "Look,  you've 
broken  your  string  of  ruby  beads." 

"Even  the  strongest  string  breaks  too  easily  some- 
times," said  Maude.  She  looked  down  at  the  scattered 
beads  strangely. 

Kilfarnham,  who  had  opened  the  door,  standing  until 
Kathleen  passed  through,  heard,  and  understood,  the 
words  as  he  went  out.  Perhaps  Arthur  Desmond,  hear- 
ing, understood,  too. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  YEAR.  . . 

' '  Is  love  but  a  flower  that  blows, 

Frail  on  a  frailer  stem, 

Broken  at  but  the  storm  winds  touch?" 

An  autumn  leaf  blew  against  Kathleen  Lyndham's 
face  as  they  turned  out  of  the  wide,  imposing  gateway. 
The  skies  were  leaden-grey  and  sullen,  the  air  chill  and 
damp. 

"A  green  leaf,  falling  like  this,  brings,  they  say,  a 
happy  year,"  she  said,  "and  an  autumn  leaf  sorrow 
until  all  the  withered  leaves  have  vanished. 

She  lifted  her  face,  half  hidden  in  the  enveloping 
water-proof  hood.  The  rain  beat  in  her  face  as  they 
walked  on,  its  clear  pallor  unchanged  and  colourless.  He 
saw,  suddenly,  that  she  had  grown  thinner,  the  purple 
shadows  under  her  eyes  darker,  and  there  came  again 
to  him,  with  a  rush  of  overwhelming  tenderness,  the 
knowledge  that  she  held  his  heart  in  the  hollow  of  her 
little  hand. 

"Give  me  the  leaf,"  he  said,  and  now  he  tucked  her 
arm  through  his,  as  in  comradeship.  "I  will  take  over 
your  share  of  the  ill-luck." 

She  smiled  rather  wistfully.  The  gaiety  that  had 
surrounded  her  in  the  drawing-room,  and  had  seemingly 
been  genuine,  had  slipped  from  her.  Out  of  all  the 
intervening  weeks  for  this  one  day,  for  these  hours,  she 
seemed  to  come  back  to  him  as  he  liked  best  to  remem- 
ber her. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  can  take  ill  or  good  luck  from 
each  other.  Do  you?" 

"Perhaps  I  don't  believe  in  luck,  Kathleen." 

"You  are  not  Irish,  then." 

130 
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"My  mother  was." 

"Your  mother?"  she  said,  softly,  and,  after  a  little 
while — "Would  you  care  to  tell  me  about  her?  I  have 
so  longed,  all  through  my  life,  for  a  mother,  but  I  have 
never  known  even  the  meaning  of  the  word,  Lord  Kil- 
f  arnham. ' ' 

"Then  your  mother  died  when  you  were  very 
young?" 

She  only  nodded  her  assent,  looking  past  him  at  the 
long  avenue  of  dripping  pine-trees.  There  was  a  jagged 
break  in  the  cloud,  and  a  red,  fiery  glow  hung  wavering, 
uncertain,  over  the  hills,  that,  like  the  skies  above,  were 
leaden-grey. 

They  were  on  the  high  road  now,  with  the  smoothed 
metal  under  their  feet.  The  gutters  beside  them  ran 
overflowing.  The  rain  poured  lightly,  steadily  down, 
leaving  little  or  no  impression  on  those  two  beings,  who 
were  macintoshed,  close-capped,  and  strongly  booted. 

"Yes,"  she  hesitated.  "I  had  only  my  grandmother, 
who  made  few  friends.  They  thought  she  had  'the 
quare  ways'  because  she  did  not  gossip  as  they,  and 
because  she  would  hold  her  head  high  till  the  last,  and 
keep  all  her  troubles  to  herself.  She  made  me  conform 
to  most  of  her  ways.  For  the  rest,  I  ran  wild."  She 
drew  a  long,  quivering  breath  that  sounded  like  a  sigh 
for  days  that  were  gone. 

In  fancy,  he  saw  her  youth,  as  they  walked  on  in  the 
misty,  grey  light,  with  the  wet,  deserted  road  unrolling 
before  them,  curving  shortly  here  and  there,  and  at  last 
shutting  out  abruptly  the  town  behind,  as  it  widened 
westwards  to  the  hills. 

"One  thing  I  always  remember,"  he  said,  thought- 
fully. ' '  I  was  but  a  wee  chap  when  my  mother  died.  I 
can  see  even  now  the  great  tower-room,  overlooking  the 
sea,  that  she  loved  so  passionately.  In  that  room  she 
had  chosen  to  die."  He  paused  for  a  long  moment. 
"She  said  many  things  to  me,  that  mother  of  mine, 
things  that  have  kept  me  clear  of  the  mud  on  the  road 
of  life.  Almost  the  last  thing,  however,  that  she  said  to 
me  was — 'I  leave  you  the  blood  that  is  in  you,  of  brave 
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men  of  our  race,  brave  men  and  true.  You  bear  a  great 
name.  Keep  it  always  clean  and  unsullied.'  ' 

His  voice  rang  now  as  he  repeated  the  words.  He  did 
not  feel  the  little  hand  in  his  tremble  or  that  Kathleen 
Lyndham  shivered  as  if  with  cold. 

"A  great  name,"  she  had  repeated,  softly.  A  shadow 
came,  dark  and  wistful,  into  eyes  that  stared  along  the 
grey  road  in  front  of  her. 

"So,"  he  went  on,  slowly,  "I,  too,  can  picture  that 
mother  of  yours — her  pride  of  race. ' ' 

Now  she  lifted  her  dark  lashes  and  looked  at  him 
uncertainly.  He,  too,  was  gazing,  as  if  in  recollection, 
along  the  road  ahead,  that  road  that  led  to  the  wide, 
wind-swept  plains,  to  the  tall  trees,  to-day  so  motionless, 
unstirring,  with  the  rain  falling  steadily,  and  all  the 
world  beyond  but  a  grey  blur. 

He  was  picturing  that  earlier  home  of  Kathleen's  as 
he  walked  on,  saw,  in  fancy,  as  often  when  he  thought 
of  her  girlhood,  a  big,  and  maybe  neglected,  old  Irish 
mansion,  a  wild  garden  in  which  weeds  ran  riot,  and 
trailing  creepers  everywhere — saw  too,  the  Irish  grand- 
mother, an  old  Irish  gentlewoman,  with  her  English 
ways  and  English  dress,  even  to  the  dainty  lace  square 
on  her  white  head,  leaning  on  a  stick,  or  on  her  grand- 
daughter's arm,  treading  the  paths,  and  recalling  old 
memories  of  older  glories. 

"How  little  you  speak  of  your  home,"  he  said.  "1 
hear  you  speak  of  Ireland,  but  never  of  your  home." 

"We  were  very  poor,"  Kathleen  said,  half  whisper- 
ing, ' '  and  it  was  often  very  lonely. ' ' 

He  felt  her  arm  tremble,  then,  in  his.  After  a  silence 
she  said — "We  were  so  unnecessarily  poor.  You  see  I 
did  not  know  that  there  was  money  waiting  for  me.  My 
grandmother  did  not  know,  although  there  were  all  the 
papers  in  the  place.  She,  never  read  them,  or  gave  them 
to  me  to  read.  If  I  had  known — "  there  came  now  a 
passionate  note  of  regret  into  her  voice — "I  might  have 
made  her  so  much  more  comfortable.  But  she  died — 
poor. ' ' 

He  pressed  her  arm  in  sympathy,  and  pressed  the 
little  hand  he  held.  A  thrill  ran  through  her — through 
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them  both.  She  flushed,  and  her  eyes  met  his,  then  fell 
swiftly. 

"They  say  my  mother  was  the  sweetest  colleen  that 
trod  the  mountain  roads,"  she  went  on,  speaking  slowly. 
' '  She  went  away,  I  think,  because  of  the  poverty  beating 
with  both  hands  at  the  door,  and  always  bidding  good- 
morning  when  day  broke." 

' '  Then  she  did  not  marry  Basil  Lyndham,  your  father, 
in  Ireland." 

"Oh,  no."  Her  colour  rose  a  little  now.  "In  Eng- 
land, as  no  doubt  you  know.  She  looked  at  him,  a  half 
question  in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  your  Aunt  Alicia  told  me.  She  said  it  was  quite 
a  romance."  That  warm,  intimate  thrill  went  through 
him  again  as  a  wet,  curling  strand  of  her  hair  blew 
softly  against  his  face. 

She  drew  a  long  breath.  "  I  am  glad  you  know,"  she 
said,  softly.  "Shure,  it's  the  wicked  pride  I  have  in  the 
heart  of  me  sometimes.  But  always  I  long  for  the  little 
mother  I  never  knew.  I  often  think  I  can  see  her.  If 
I  shut  my  eyes  even  now " 

He  thought  he  also  could  see — see  a  girl  like  Kathleen, 
with  Kathleen's  eyes,  for  the  Lyndhams  could  not  boast 
of  such.  He  saw  Kathleen's  mother  in  that  vision,  in 
the  bridal  array  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  and  the  stiff  bridal  posy. 
She  would  be  married,  perhaps,  in  one  of  the  old, 
historic  churches,  St.  Margaret's  at  Westminster,  or  St. 
Paul's,  where  many  a  Lyndham  had  bent  the  knee,  and 
taken  the  most  solemn  of  vows. 

As  he  thought  of  London,  a  longing  grew  in  his  heart. 
There,  in  old  England,  was  the  grey,  ancestral  pile  where 
generation  after  generation  of  Kilfarnhams  had  first 
seen  the  light  of  day,  and  where  many  a  Kilfarnham 
had  closed  his  eyes  on  the  world  and  the  country  he  had 
well  served.  It  was  a  far  cry  here  to  Australia,  from 
the  surge  of  traffic  around  St.  Paul's  and  out,  far  out 
to  the  country  where,  in  a  blaze  of  sun-light,  as  he  had 
last  seen  it,  Kilfarnham  lifted  its  stately  head,  the  June 
roses  nodding  in  its  gardens — a  far  cry  indeed  to  this 
wide,  rain-misted  sweep  of  greening  land,  clustered  with 
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trees,  dotted  here  and  there  with  farm-houses,  not  old 
and  ivy-grown  like  in  English  villages,  but  raising  pre- 
tentious heads,  and  with  new,  red  roofs  and  towers  and 
quaint  pagodas  rising  above  the  clustering  trees,  in  all 
the  varieties  of  Queen  Anne  and  Elizabethan  revival  of 
architecture,  plus  the  additions  supplied  by  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  local  architects. 

England !  London !  He  turned  his  face  westward  for 
the  moment,  listened  to  the  syren-call  of  his  country, 
thought  of  his  home,  heard  again  the  cry  of  the  white 
peacocks  as  they  moved,  ghost-like,  across  the  terraced 
slope,  then  he  realised  that  without  Kathleen  Lyndham, 
when  he  went  back,  the  world  for  him  would  seem 
empty,  indeed ;  the  great  house  be  filled  with  loneliness. 

Each  wrapped  in  thought,  Kilfarnham  and  Kathleen 
Lyndham  turned  to  the  left,  crossing  a  white-painted, 
wooden  bridge  over  the  creek.  Underneath  the  water 
trickled  slowly,  and  the  faint,  subtle  smell  of  pennyroyal 
and  wild  thyme  rose,  wet  with  rain.  A  rabbit  scuttled 
from  the  undergrowth,  and  flashed,  a  blurred  ball  of 
grey  and  white,  across  their  path. 

The  wind  was  blowing  directly  in  their  faces  now.  It 
loosened  Kathleen's  dark  hair,  brought  a  glow  to  her 
cheeks  and  a  light  to  her  eyes.  She  drew  a  deep  breath 
of  the  pure,  fresh  air. 

"When  you  are  far  away,"  she  said,  "and  a  rainy 
day  like  this  comes,  I  will  surely  think  of  you.  Will  you 
ever  think  of  Australia  when  you  are  back  in  your  own 
land?" 

"Often,"  he  said,  and  then — "and  always,  if  it  still 
holds  you."  He  leaned  toward  her.  "This  time  next 
year,  or  the  year  after,  I  will  return." 

"You — are  not  sure  which?" 

"Only  you,  Kathleen,  can  make  me  sure." 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully.  Often  afterwards  he 
thought  of  the  strange,  still  look  that  came  to  her  face. 
"I  wonder.  So  much  happens  in  a  year — in  two  years. 
Will  you  still  be  my  friend,  I  wonder,  and  I  yours?" 
She  drew  her  hands  away  gently.  Both  paused. 

"I  shall  always  be  your  friend,  whether  you  bid  me 
go  or  stay,  Kathleen." 
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"In  spite  of  all  things?"  she  asked,  in  a  queer, 
breathless  voice. 

"In  spite  of  all  things,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  rang 
true. 

She  stood  silent,  her  breath  coming  quickly.  Her  face 
went  very  pale,  buHn  her  eyes  a  light  burned,  flickering 
at  first,  then  more  steadily. 

"Kathleen,"  he  cried,  gently,  as  his  strong  hand  took 
hers  and  held  them  fast. 

She  raised  her  face  then,  and  he  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  wet  with  tears,  but  behind  the  tears  played  a 
light.  It  left  him  wondering,  a  little  shaken. 

"What  is  it,  Kathleen?" 

"I — am  afraid,"  she  whispered,  and  it  was  as  the 
voice  of  a  little  child  that  spoke. 

"What  are  you  frightened  of,  dear?  of  me — of  my 
love  for  you  ? ' ' 

She  shook  her  head  slowly.  He  felt  her  hands  struggle 
in  his  uncertainly,  but  he  held  them  fast. 

"I  am  afraid — of  myself,  that  I — may  care  too  much ! 
I  don't  want  things  to  be  other  than  they  are.  You  are 
my  friend,  my  very  dear  friend.  You  will  always  be 
that.  I  do  not  think  any  man  or  woman  will  come  to 
mean  quite  the  friend  you  mean  to  me. ' ' 

"I  want  to  be  more  than  a  friend,  Kathleen.  I  want 
to  have  the  right  to  guard  and  shield  you  always.  The 
sole  right,"  his  voice  rang  again.  He  lifted  his  fine  head 
as  if  he  challenged  all  the  world. 

She  smiled,  rather  unhappily.  The  colour  that  the 
wind  or  walk  had  brought  left  her  cheeks.  When  he 
looked  at  her  again  her  face  was  very  sad. 

"You  will  always  feel  like  that  towards  me?"  she 
half  whispered. 

"For  ever  and  ever."  There  was  a  little  silence. 
Only  two  things  have  ever  had  power  to  alter  the  heart 
of  a  Kilfarnham." 

"And— those?"  said  Kathleen. 

"Death  and  dishonour,"  he  said,  very  gravely,  and 
now  a  shadow  came  across  the  clearness  of  his  eyes  and 
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into  his  face  the  look  that  often  appeared  when  he  looked 
at  his  half-brother. 

"It  is  when  you  look  like  that,"  Kathleen  whispered, 
"that — I  grow  afraid  of  you."  She  seemed  to  shrink 
away  from  him.  He  did  not  know  that  she  was  repeat- 
ing one  word  over  and  over  with  stiff  lips — ' '  Dishonour ! 
dishonour!"  The  wind  seemed  to  whisper  it,  the  trees 
in  the  rain  to  re-echo  it. 

He  smiled,  and  the  sternness  vanished.  He  patted  her 
little,  gloved  hand,  that  rested  now  on  his  coat-sleeve, 
almost  paternally. 

"Never  be  afraid  of  me,  Kathleen.  As  the  circus 
clown  would  say,  'I  can't  help  my  face.'  " 

"But,  don't  you  think  thoughts  that  are  of  the  heart 
are  reflected  in  the  face?" 

"Not  always,"  he  smiled  at  her,  radiantly,  and  then, 
leaning  towards  her — "Little  girl-friend,  I  am  going 
away  in  three  days.  Have  you  no  word  for  me  now — 
here  in  this  hour,  the  last,  perhaps,  that  we  shall  have 
together?  Will  you  not  even  say  that  you  will  miss  me 
for  a  space,  Kathleen?" 

"Oh!  surely,"  she  said.  In  her  eyes  grew  the  light, 
changing,  glowing,  then  all  at  once  it  died  away.  A 
break  came  into  her  voice.  "I  am  sorry — I  cannot  say 
how  sorry." 

' '  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  me,  Kathleen  ? ' ' 

"What — would  you  have  me  say?"  she  whispered. 
Her  hands  trembled. 

"A  very  great  deal,"  he  said.  "But — there  is  one 
word  alone  that  would  make  me  happy. ' ' 

She  drew  a  long  breath  and  shrank  a  little  from 
him." 

"I  love  you,"  he  said,  simply.  "Kathleen,  tell  me 
truly,  honestly,  do  I  mean  no  more  to  you  now  than 
when  I  came  first  to  Gragmorton  homestead?  Shall  I 
never  mean  more?" 

She  was  looking  away  at  the  blurred  fields,  words 
welling  up  from  her  heart,  but  she  could  not  speak  them. 

' '  Tell  me, ' '  he  insisted,  gently. 

She  dropped  her  head,  her  heart  beating  wildly.    All 
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about  them  the  blurred  fields  stretched,  and  the  rain 
dripped  steadily.  Beside  them,  on  the  road,  the  gutters 
ran,  yellow  with  water,  but  for  a  moment  the  two  stood, 
as  it  were,  in  a  world  of  light. 

"Kathleen,"  he  called,  holding  out  both  arms  to  her. 

She  went  into  them,  lay  crushed  against  his  heart. 
He  heard  her  sobbing  softly,  wearily,  but  happily,  like  a 
little,  lonely  child  who  comes,  at  last,  to  the  safe  shelter 
of  loving  arms.  Her  arms  crept  up  about  his  neck  and 
clung  there. 

For  a  long  while,  and  now  in  silence,  she  leaned 
against  him,  then  very  gently  at  last  she  drew  away  from 
him.  There  were  tears  still  in  her  eyes,  but  in  them  now 
the  light  played,  clear  and  strong.  Something  else  was 
there  also — a  determination,  as  it  were,  half-challenge, 
half  purpose. 

"Let  us  go  back,"  she  said.  She  smiled  into  his  eyes, 
and  the  light  that  was  in  her  own  beat  and  played  about 
him,  a  white  flame  of  love,  whose  radiance  circled  them, 
drew  them  closer.  "We  must  not  keep  the  others  wait- 
ing." 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  protesting,  his  arm  about  her 
shoulder.  "I  am  afraid  we  have  already  done  so.  It 
will  be  quite  three-quarters  past  the  dinner  hour." 

"Then  they  won't  wait  for  us,"  she  said.  "You  will 
have  to  have  your  dinner  alone  with  me, ' '  she  smiled  up 
at  him.  "Did  not  Maude  promise  that  it  should  be  left 
in  the  oven,  as  mothers  do  for  tardy  school-children  ? ' ' 

Slowly  they  turned  homeward.  Now  and  again  there 
came  a  shadow  as  of  suffering,  of  remembrance,  into  the 
girl's  eyes,  but  the  light  behind  the  shadow  still  played, 
and  when  she  looked  at  him,  half-wistfully,  the  shadow 
passed  and  only  the  light  remained. 

"You  have  not  told  me  about  your  mother,  after  all," 
she  said  once. 

He  told  her  then.  She  saw  that  proud,  radiant  mother 
of  his  as  he  went  on,  her  queenly  graciousness,  her  strict 
ideas  of  honour.  Some  of  the  colour  went  out  of  her 
face  as  she  listened,  very  quietly.  He  spoke  little  of  his 
father  after  he  mentioned  how  happy  the  marriage  had 
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been  to  the  hour  of  his  mother's  death.  It  was  many 
years  afterwards,  he  said,  that  his  father  had  married 
Arthur  Desmond 's  mother.  There  came  then  to  the  face 
3>f  Denis  Kilfarnham  the  stern  look  she  dreaded. 

"She  was  an  actress,  was  she  not?"  said  Kathleen, 
instantly  conscious  she  was  treading  on  sore  ground,  for 
the  Kilfarnhams  of  Kilfarnham  were  a  proud  race, 
generations  of  whom  had  boasted  of  many  things,  but 
none  so  much  as  of  a  stainless  ancestry. 

' '  Yes. ' '  He  sighed  as  he  thought  of  that  brilliant  and 
also  pitiful  little  stepmother,  who,  just  before  her  death, 
already  tired  of  marriage,  had  returned  to  the  stage, 
with  the  lustre  of  a  coronet  to  add  to  her  theatrical 
halo. 

Because  of  his  boyish  memories  of  that  little  butterfly 
stepmother,  and  the  tragedy  of  her  death,  he  had  always 
allowed  sympathy  for  Arthur  to  dominate  his  reasoning 
powers,  even  though  his  step-brother  came  out  of  one 
escapade  but  to  plunge  even  more  deeply  into  another. 

Sometimes  he  had  wondered,  as  he  grew  older,  if  ever 
a  drop  of  Kilfarnham  blood  flowed  in  Arthur  Desmond 's 
veins.  There  had  been  so  many  rumours  about  the  gay, 
little  butterfly  who  had  flitted  in  and  out  of  Kilfarn- 
ham. 

"My  father  made  a  grave  mistake,"  he  said,  speaking 
his  thoughts  aloud;  "but  if  it  had  only  brought  him 
happiness  there  would  have  been  some  satisfaction. 
Marrying  out  of  one 's  station  in  life  is  a  failure  in  more 
aspect  than  just  the  social  side  of  the  question.  I  am 
not  a  snob,  but  marriage  to  me  is  a  very  solemn  and 
sacred  thing.  One  must  look  not  so  much  to  the  present, 
as  to  the  future." 

Kathleen  took  her  hand  from  his  arm,  and  smoothed 
back  the  dark  waving  hair  from  her  brow.  Her  lips  set 
as  if  in  pain. 

"Then  do  you — was  my  mother  not  happy,  do  you 
think?"  She  was  looking  up  at  him  with  pleading  eyes. 
"Do  you  think  that  would  be  why  she  went  back  to 
Erin?" 

"Perhaps  she  loved  Ireland  so  much,"  he  said,  not 
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understanding.  "And  when  her  husband  went  away  it 
must  have  been  lonely  separated  from  her  own  people, 
and  from  her  old  home." 

"But  her  marriage  also  was  what  you  would  call  a 
mesalliance."  Her  eyes  were  very  violet  now,  a  little 
dim.  Her  voice  trembled. 

The  world  was  growing  rapidly  dark  about  them,  the 
rain  began  to  fall  less  steadily. 

"But  the  Lyndhams  are  a  fine  family,  Kathleen.  In 
old  St.  Paul's  you  will  some  day  stand  and  read  of  the 
men  of  Lyndham.  They,  too,  are  a  very  old  family.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  in  Ireland  the  old  families  are,  in- 
deed, proud.  The  O's  and  the  Macs  are  descendants  of 
Irish  kings,  it  is  said,  so  I  suppose  your  mother  and  your 
grandmother  considered  their  race  older  and  far  above 
that  of  the  English.  I  can  well  imagine  you  as  a  young 
Irish  princess,"  he  smiled.  "Are  you  one,  Mavour- 
neen?" 

She  did  not  immediately  answer.  She  looked  at  him 
for  a  second,  a  little  puzzled.  She  lifted  away  from  her 
eyes  again  the  loose-falling  strand  of  hair.  When  she 
did  speak  all  the  expression  had  gone  from  her  voice. 
"Will  you  tell  me  what  my  aunt  told  you — about  me — 
about  us?" 

He  turned  towards  her,  struck  by  something  in  her 
voice.  Her  head  was  bent,  but  she  raised  it  as  he  turned, 
and,  although  her  lips  smiled  bravely,  there  was  a  great 
trouble  in  her  eyes.  He  told  her,  as  far  as  he  could 
remember,  extracts  from  Mrs  Kentley's  rambling  and, 
as  usual,  vague  statements,  that  always  left  so  much  to 
the  imagination.  The  rain  ceased  suddenly.  They 
paused  for  a  moment  by  the  low  post  and  wire  fence. 

"She  told  you  enough,"  she  returned,  in  a  low  voice, 
"to  make  the  story  plain  to  me — and  to  you,  but  she 
told  it  you  kindly,"  she  said,  when  he  had  finished.  "It 
was,  indeed,  kind,  but — it  was  not  quite  the  truth." 

He  waited,  she  looked  away  from  him. 

"My  mother,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  strained  voice,  "was 
a  maid;  she  was  maid  to  Alicia  Lyndham — my  Aunt 
Alicia.  My  mother  came  from  a  little  old  cabin  in 
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Ireland;  I  also  came  from  there."  She  threw  up  her 
head,  but  he  noticed  that  the  little,  grey-gloved  hand 
clenched  the  rail-post  hard.  "I  was  born,  and  I  lived, 
until  I  came  to  Australia,  in  a  little  low-built  cabin, 
typically  Irish,  typically  poor,  only  it  was  clean  and 
the  hearth  always  bright.  I — helped  to  keep  it  so." 

He  made  no  movement.  The  world  about  them  grew 
darkly  grey.  He  turned  away,  and  stood  for  a  little 
while  staring  at  the  wrinkled  pools  of  water  at  his  feet. 
Her  words  seemed  to  come  from  a  long  distance. 

"Shure,  'twas  kind,  indeed,  of  Lady  Alicia" — there 
was  a  break  in  her  voice,  that  had  lapsed  into  its  soft, 
blurred  brogue — "but  I  would  not  be  deceiving  you. 
'Tis  not  Sheilah  Murtagh's  granddaughter  that 'would 
be  wilfully  deceiving  anyone,  for  all  that  she  once  dug 
for  praties,  carried  peat " 

"Kathleen,"  his  voice  was  very  clear,  sharp.  It 
seemed  to  cleave  the  air  between  them  like  a  knife. 
"Kathleen,  don't  say  such  things;  don't  joke  like  that 


' '  It  is  not  a  joke. ' '  Her  voice  was  as  colourless  as  the 
face  she  kept  persistently  turned  from  him,  but  truth 
rang  in  the  five  words. 

Kilfarnham  stood  staring  in  front  of  him  for  a  mom- 
ent. Once  he  caught  his  breath  like  a  man  in  pain. 

There  was  a  silence.  She  heard  her  heart  beat  so 
loudly  that  he,  too,  surely  must  hear  it,  and  all  at  once  a 
great  wave  of  feeling  swept  over  her,  strange,  regretful, 
crying  out  for  the  need  of  him,  of  his  love.  Her  throat 
felt  suddenly  dry.  The  world  about  her,  the  very 
ground  on  which  she  stood  seemed  all  at  once  un- 
certain. 

Kilfarnham  suddenly  faced  her.  He  cried  aloud  in  a 
voice  of  passion — "But  it  makes  no  difference,  when  all 
is  said  and  done.  Once,  years  ago,  one  year  ago,  I  might 
have  had  different  thoughts — but  now,"  he  put  out  one 
arm,  drew  her  to  his  breast.  "Love  laughs  at  life's 
puny  barriers,"  and  in  his  voice  now  was  a  strange, 
hushed  note. 

"Little  white  rose,  of  what  are  you  thinking?" 
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She  shook  her  head,  not  speaking.  He  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  lump  in  her  throat  that  felt  as  if  it 
would  choke  her  if  she  spoke,  but  he  took  her  hand  in 
his,  held  it  warmly,  and  so  they  went  silently  on. 

They  came  to  a  small  gate  and  a  path  that  led  by  the 
sodden  lawns  to  a  little-used  side  entrance.  There  for 
a  moment  both  paused.  He  was  holding  something  in 
his  hand.  Now  he  lifted  one  or  hers  very  gently,  and  a 
moment  later  on  her  hand  glimmered  a  ruby  ring,  glow- 
ing redly. 

"No  woman  has  worn  that  since  my  mother  died," 
he  said.  "Little  Kathleen,  how  worthy  you  are  to  wear 
it  only  my  heart  knows. ' ' 

Still  she  could  not  speak.  On  her  finger  the  ring 
flickered  and  winked  mockingly.  She  longed  to  cry  out, 
to  fall  at  his  feet,  and  say,  "I  am  not  worthy.  In  all 
the  world  there  is  none  so  unworthy  as  I."  But  she 
could  not.  Youth — youth  and  the  heart  of  her  clam- 
oured for  happiness.  Her  feet  were  on  the  road  of 
happiness,  would  she  turn  back  to  the  darkness,  the 
loneliness  ? 

"Oh!  I  will  try  to  be  worthy,"  she  whispered. 

"You  are  worthy,"  said  Kilfarnham.  Bending,  he 
kissed  the  little  hand  that  wore  the  ring. 

And  again  she  could  say  nothing.  She  turned,  went 
slowly  indoors  without  a  word,  and  he  stood  where  she 
had  left  him,  a  tall,  strong-limbed  figure.  He  watched 
her,  his  face  no  longer  stern,  as  she  went  slowing  along 
the  corridor  and  turned  into  the  hall. 

A  butler  came  out,  saw  Lord  Kilfarnham,  and  paused 
a  little  uncertainly.  He  cleared  his  throat.  "Dinner  is 
ready  at  any  time,  my  lord,"  he  suggested,  respectfully. 
"And  Mrs.  Kentley  said  would  you  mind  driving  Miss 
Kathleen  over  to  the  Hall  if  she  could  not  send  the 
car?"  He  hesitated  as  if  about  to  say  something  else. 
Kilfarnham  looked  at  him,  unconsciously  frowning.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  your  lordship,"  the  man  murmured, 
and  vanished. 

Kathleen  Lyndham,  passing  a  moment  before  across 
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the  hall  towards  the  wide  staircase,  heard  a  voice  which, 
angry,  uncertain,  called  her. 

She  turned  quickly,  and  went  white  to  the  lips.  In 
the  light  of  the  hall  the  stones  on  the  ruby  ring  of  the 
Kilfarnhams  glittered  balefully.  Arthur  Desmond,  his 
face  flushed,  swaying  a  little,  stood  in  the  library  door- 
way. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DISGRACE  OF  ARTHUR  DESMOND. 

"A  touch,  and  the  cord  is  broken, 
A  second,  and  love  is  gone." 

He  stood  at  the  door,  swaying  a  little  uncertainly,  still 
with  that  mocking  look  on  his  flushed  face. 

She  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  shrank  back  against  the 
wall,  her  eyes  wide.  ' '  You — you — have  been  drinking, ' ' 
she  half-whispered.  A  chill  of  terror  swept  suddenly 
over  her. 

"Come  in,"  he  said,  with  drunken  gravity,  authorita- 
tively. "I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Oh!  you  needn't  be 
frightened,"  as  she  looked  around  at  the  deserted  hall, 
the  wide  empty  staircase.  "Besides,"  he  sneered,  "you 
have  Saint  Denis  somewhere  handy.  He  is  always  hang- 
ing around  you,  curse  him ! "  he  muttered,  under  his 
breath. 

She  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height.  "Don't  talk 
like  that  to  me,  please." 

"Just  listen  to  her,"  Arthur  laughed,  softly.  His 
voice  rose  a  little.  "Just  listen.  What  have  you  done 
with  Saint  Denis,  Kathleen,  dear?" 

"Oh!  please!"  she  begged. 

"Well,  I  told  you  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  he 
began,  belligerently. 

She  followed  him  in  mechanically,  sitting  down  watch- 
ing him  fearfully,  still  white  of  face.  So  many  feelings 
raced  through  her  brain,  she  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
power  to  think,  she  seemed  to  retain  only  one  coherent 
desire — that  the  earl  should  not  hear  or  know.  "You 
have  been  drinking,"  she  said,  inadequately. 

He  nodded.  "But  not  too  much,  Kathleen,  my  dear. 
Far  from  it.  This  place  got  on  my  nerves,  the  whole 
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set  of  them  got  on  my  nerves — even  Maude."  He 
laughed,  discordantly. 

"Hush!"  She  rose,  gripping  the  chair-back  nerv- 
ously. "Don't  let  the  servants  hear  you.  Think  of 
what  you  are  saying. ' ' 

' '  I  am  thinking, ' '  he  said,  savagely  ,  and  then — 
"Where  is  he?" 

She  did  not  speak;  she  looked  as  if  she  did  not 
understand  him. 

"I  mean  Saint  Denis,"  he  said,  "the  woman-hater." 
He  began  to  laugh  softly.  ' '  Seems  to  me  he  is  changing 
his  views.  Has  he  proposed  yet,  Kathleen?" 

"How  dare  you!"  she  said,  under  her  breath.  She 
could  hear  the  butler  passing  down  the  hall. 

Arthur  laughed  again  as  he  saw  the  flame  in  her  eyes. 
"What  wonderful  eyes  you  have,  Kathleen.  No  wonder 
that  even — hie — woman-haters  change  their  views.  And 
your  hair — that  rare  blue-black!  I  painted  it  well, 
Kathleen  Mavourneen.  Maude  looks  like  a  wax  doll 
beside  you —  a  cheap  wax  doll." 

"Arthur,  Arthur!  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying 
and  doing  ?  where  you  are  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  nodded,  solemnly.  Bed  lights 
seemed  to  flicker  in  his  eyes.  "And  I  know  this,  Kath- 
leen, that  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  up  for  all  the 
women  in  Australia,  nor  for  all  the  Saint  Denis'  that 
ever  walked  the  earth.  I  'm  sorry  I  ever  left  you,  Kath- 
leen. You  used  not  to  look  at  me  as  you  do  now. ' ' 

He  came  towards  her  step  by  step.  Fearfully  she 
retreated,  and  now  into  her  eyes  grew  suddenly  a  con- 
tempt— was  it  hatred,  also? — that  maddened  him.  He 
broke  into  hoarse  recriminations,  taunted  her  with  the 
memories  of  days  long  past,  of  days  when  in  the  shadows 
of  Saint  Finnan's  she  had  waited  for  him — had  been 
glad  to  wait,  he  averred  brutally. 

She  struck  down  the  hand  that  he  stretched  towards 
her,  stood  before  him,  quivering  with  more  than  fear. 

"Don't  dare  to  speak  to  me  like  that  again!  Remem- 
ber where  you  are."  She  pointed  passionately  to  the 
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open  door.  "Arthur,  go  up  to  your  room;  go  before 
your  brother  sees  or  hears  you." 

She  thought,  with  agony  behind  the  thought,  of  what 
Denis  Kilfarnham  might  think  if  he  heard  or  saw  them 
there.  What  if  he  should  come  here,  into  the  library, 
as  he  often  did  before  dinner  ?  He  might  be  here  at  any 
minute  now.  Frenzy  seized  her;  she  made  a  hurried 
movement  toward  the  door,  but  Desmond  was  there 
before  her,  his  back  planted  to  it. 

"What  if  he  does  come?"  he  said,  threateningly.  "He 
shall  hear  the  truth — he  shall  hear  that  you  loved  me, 
that  you  still  love  me,  Kathleen,  and  you  are  playing 
your  cards  well.  You  want  the  man  with  the  money, 
eh?  The  man  with  the  title,  Kathleen?" 

She  stood  helpless,  cold  dread  in  her  heart,  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  for  the  moment.  There  was  only  a 
curious  buzzing  sound  in  her  ears.  She  held  on  to  the 
chair,  gripping  it  hard,  that  she  might  not  fall  at  his 
feet.  ' '  I  beg  you  to  let  me  leave  the  room. ' '  Her  voice 
sounded  strange,  far  away,  with  no  meaning  in  her 
ears. 

"I  will  go  when  it  pleases  me,  and  I'll  let  you  go 
only  on  one  condition,"  he  said,  triumphantly.  He  hic- 
coughed once  or  twice.  "One  condition,  my  dear  Kath- 
leen." 

She  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  did  not  see. 

"The  condition  is  that  you  kiss  me — once."  He 
waved  his  hand  grandiloquently.  "I  suppose  the 
saintly  Denis  has  kissed  you  often.  That  sort  always 
does.  That  was  why  you  were  out  so  late. ' '  He  laughed 
meanly.  "Quite  rural  lovers,  eh,  Kathleen?  Trudging 
in  the  mud,  arms  around  each  other — "  He  walked  for- 
ward, lurching.  The  red  light  wavered  in  his  eyes. 
' '  But  now  you  will  kiss  me,  Kathleen. ' ' 

He  reached  towards  her  suddenly,  but  she  eluded  his 
grasp,  and  leaned  back  against  the  further  bookshelves, 
the  library  table  between  them.  Out  of  the  shadows  her 
face  was  a  white  blur  now,  not  only  of  fear,  but  of 
scorn  unutterable. 

It  stung  him,  reached  him  even  through  the  mists  of 
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drunkenness.  "I  was  all  alone;  they  had  gone"  he 
began  to  explain.  "Beastly  lonely,  but  some  good  wine 
in  the  cabinet — and  you  were  out  with  Denis.  Denis 
won't  marry  you,  my  dear,"  he  nodded  knowingly,  and 
began  to  laugh  again ;  ' '  not  he.  Thinks  too  much  of  the 
one  and  only  Kilfarnham  business,  hereditary  rubbish, 
and  such-like.  I  know  him,"  he  nodded  again.  "It 
takes  me  to  know  him."  He  lurched  against  the  door. 
"It  takes  me  to  know  him,"  he  repeated,  with  many 
noddings.  ' '  You  may  be  playing  high  for  a  coronet,  my 
lady,  but  it  is  no  good.  I  will  take  care  of  that.  I  have 
arranged  that  already." 

His  voice  rose  triumphantly.  "We  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see  to-morrow.  It's  all  very  well  for  him  to  pay 
court  to  Lady  Alicia's  niece,  but  wait  until  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow,"  she  whispered.  Blind  fear  of  she  knew 
not  what  swept  over  her  in  an  overwhelming  flood,  send- 
ing her  almost  to  her  knees. 

"Yes.  Saint  Denis  will  see  his  favourite  picture 
'Kathleen  Mavourneen,'  again;  but,"  he  leered,  "I've 
altered  the  expression  in  the  face  a  little."  He  began 
to  chuckle  hideously;  "just  the  slightest  alteration,  my 
dear.  But  Saint  Denis  will  know  that  the  fisher-girl  and 
you  are  one.  Aye,  he  will  know  more.  He  will  never 
again,  as  long  as  he  lives,  be  able  to  say  that  I  am  not 
master  of  my  brush."  He  bent  towards  her.  "The 
picture  will  be  in  the  hall;  it  is  there  to-night  in  a 
special  room  of  which  I  hold  the  key.  To-morrow  all 
Craghurst  will  see  it — so  will  Saint  Denis." 

"What — have — you — done?"    she   cried   pitifully. 

"You  will  know  to-morrow — unless  you  come  back  to 
me,  Kathleen.  You  told  me  that  first  interview  we  had 
alone  that  you  still  loved  me.  Bah !  you  lied.  You  love 
him — that  prig,  Denis.  Can  you  deny  it  ?  Say  that  you 
will  come  back  to  me,  Kathleen." 

"I'll  not  say  it,"  sEe  whispered.  Her  eyes  seemed  to 
see  a  ghost.  She  leaned  against  the  bookcase  sick  and 
trembling.  Her  hands  went  to  her  face,  and  in  the  fire- 
light he  saw  the  ring.  He  gave  a  harsh,  snarling  sound, 
and  lurched  forward,  his  eyes  ablaze. 
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Up  at  his  master's  door  just  at  that  moment  the  valet 
had  entered  his  master 's  room  for  once  unceremoniously. 

"Your  lordship "  he  began. 

Kilfarnham  turned,  surprised  at  something  in  West- 
man's  voice,  his  breathless  manner.  "Well,"  he  looked 
at  him  keenly.  ' '  What  is  it  ? " 

"Master  Arthur,  your  lordship.  He — I'm  afraid  he 
is  drinking  again." 

Kilfarnham 's  lips  pressed  tightly.  "Hardly  likely 
to-day,  Westman." 

"I — I'm  sure,  my  lord."  Westman  looked  furtive, 
uneasy.  Through  the  open  door  the  sound  of  a  raised 
voice  came  clearly  from  downstairs. 

Kilfarnham  swung  round  quickly.  ' '  Is  Master  Arthur 
in  the  house  now?" 

"He  is  in  the  library  with — with  Miss  Lyndham.  I 
am  afraid,  your  lordship,  that  he  won't  let  her  out." 

"You  fool — you  damned  fool!  Why  didn't  you  say 
so  at  first?"  Kilfarnham 's  face  was  corpse- white,  his 
eyes  blazed.  He  flung  aside  the  man  as  if  he  were  a  log. 

Westman,  lifting  himself  from  the  floor,  heard  him 
taking  the  stairs  two  or  three  steps  at  a  time. 

Down  in  the  library  Desmond  had  caught  Kathleen 
Lyndham  by  the  shoulders  passionately.  "You  belong 
to  me,"  he  was  saying,  hotly.  "I  don't  care  whether 
you  love  that  prig,  that  holy  Saint  Denis,  or  not — I  don 't 
care.  You  loved  me  first,  Kathleen." 

The  door  flung  open  behind  him,  a  strong  arm  lifted 
him,  shook  him  like  a  rat,  and  dropped  him  to  the  floor. 

"You  cur!  you  mean,  despicable  cur!"  Kilfarnham, 
speaking  through  clenched  teeth,  stood  over  him,  the 
veins  in  his  hands  knotted.  ' '  You  hound,  to  dare  insult 

a  woman.  You  miserable,  miserable  hound The 

white  passion  of  Kilfarnham 's  face  sobered  the  man  on 
the  floor. 

"Lie  there,"  said  Denis  Kilfarnham,  "or  I'll  knock 
you  down  again." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  Kathleen  swaying  against  the 
bookcase.  Over  her  gown  the  fire  wove  flaming  arabes- 
ques. Her  face  was  white  as  that  of  the  dead.  He  put 
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one  arm  around  her  shoulder  to  steady  her.  Blindly  she 
turned  to  him  and  hid  her  face  against  his  breast.  Her 
sobbing  was  terrible.  It  went  on  and  on,  for  a  moment 
the  only  sound  in  a  silent  world. 

At  a  movement  in  the  room,  Kilfarnham  turned,  to 
find  Desmond  rising,  defiant,  sober  for  the  moment. 
Anger  blazed  in  his  eyes.  The  sight  of  Kathleen  Lynd- 
ham  against  Kilfarnham 's  breast  was  like  oil  to  flame. 

' '  The  ruby  ring  of  the  Kilf arnhams,  the  ring  of  purity 
and  faith,  and  unstained  lineage,  given  by  Saint  Denis, ' ' 
he  sneered,  "to  Saint  Kathleen.  Tell  him  the  truth, 
Kathleen,  how  once  you  loved  me — me !  Tell  him  of  one 
night  in  Ireland,  Kathleen  Mavourneen,  when  I  asked 
you  to  come  and  live  with  me;  of  the  night  when  you 
begged  me  not  to  leave  you — you  to  whom  he  has  given 
the  ruby  ring  of  the  Kilfarnhams — the  ruby  ring  that 
was  not  good  enough  for  my  mother.  It  was  kept  for 
such  a  woman  as  you,  Kathleen. ' ' 

"My  God!"  said  Kilfarnham,  hoarsely.  He  felt 
Kathleen  droop  heavily  like  a  shot  thing  against  his 
breast.  His  arms  held  her  then  only  that  she  might  not 
fall. 

"Will  you  go!"  he  said  to  Desmond.  The  words  fell 
one  after  the  other,  slow,  dull,  like  clods  on  the  coffin. 

"Why  should  I  go?"  truculently.  "You  don't  like 
to  hear  the  truth,  Denis.  You  don't  like  to  think  that 
I  was  Kathleen's  sweetheart  years  ago.  She  was  only 
old  Sheilah  Murtagh's  granddaughter,  anyway.  As  for 
you,  she  doesn't  love  you.  She  told  me  so.  But  you 
have  the  Kilfarnham  wealth  and  title " 

"Will — you — go!"  Kilfarnham  cried  aloud,  in  a  ter- 
rible voice.  He  made  a  movement  to  place  the  uncon- 
scious figure  of  Kathleen  Lyndham  on  the  divan. 

"I'll  go  when  it  suits  me,  and  not  before,"  said 
Arthur,  sullenly.  ' '  This  isn  't  your  house.  I  want  to 
speak  to  Kathleen.  She  is  mine,  I  tell  you.  What 
right  in  this  house  have  you  to  interfere?  what  right 
have  you " 

' '  But  I  have  a  right, ' '  said  a  voice  at  the  door.  Maude 
Kently,  her  riding  habit  spattered  in  mud,  stood  in  the 
open  doorway. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  VOICE  IN  THE  RAIN. 

' '  But  a  voice  in  the  rain  kept  singing, 

Holding  me  fast  in  thrall — 
'Fame,  0  fame  is  a  fine  thing,  dear, 
But— love  is  all.'  ' 

Outside  the  wind  was  rising,  driving  the  rain  in  great, 
angry  gusts  against  the  windows,  howling  down  the 
library  chimney.  On  the  great  house  itself  unbroken 
silence  lay.  All  lights,  except  a  lamp  that  all  night 
flickered  dimly  in  the  hall,  were  long  since  switched  off. 
In  the  library  the  fire  burned  low,  but  steadily.  Now 
and  again  the  firelight  leaped  as  the  wind  hoved  down 
the  chimney,  and  the  quivering  shaft  of  light  cast  a 
dark,  bulky  shadow  against  the  wall  from  an  arm-chair 
by  the  fire. 

The  stillness  in  the  house  grew.  The  wind  abated.  A 
clock  somewhere  struck  dully,  heavily — "One — two." 
Then  again  there  was  silence, 

Denis  Kilfarnham's  face,  in  the  dim,  uncertain  light, 
was  grey  and  drawn,  lined  with  fatigue  and  inward 
thought.  Over  and  over  again  he  beat  back  the  throng- 
ing thoughts  that  clamoured  against  the  barriers  of  his 
mind.  Two  o'clock!  The  new  day  would  soon  be  stealing 
in.  With  the  breaking  of  another  dawn  he  would  be  far 
away  from  Cragmorton  Station. 

He  would  go  away  and  forget,  putting  Kathleen  Lynd- 
ham  forever  out  of  his  mind.  A  spasm  of  pain  twisted 
his  face.  Yes;  he  would  go  away,  but,  first  of  all,  he 
would  see  that  Arthur  Desmond  bent  the  knee  to  Kath- 
leen Lyndham.  He  was  a  Kilfarnham  of  Kilfarnham ; 
he  had  lived  an  honourable  life,  had  fought  as  his 
ancestors  had  fought  for  king  and  country,  and  the 
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words  of  his  proud,  fond  mother  came  back  to  him  now 
— "Denis,  Denis,  never  forget  that  you  are  a  Kilfarn- 
ham,  and  that  the  blood  of  brave  men,  and  true  men, 
flows  redly  in  your  veins.  Sully  not  the  name  that, 
through  good  and  ill,  the  Kilfarnhams  have  kept  untar- 
nished .  .  .  and  when  you  marry,  my  son,  keep 
always  before  you  the  proud  name  you  bear." 

She,  also,  had  borne  a  proud  name,  the  oldest  and 
proudest  in  the  annals  of  old  Ireland. 

' '  Keep  the  name  unsullied,  and  your  heart  pure, ' '  she 
had  said  to  him,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  her  voice  now  in 
the  room,  seemed  to  see  her  fair,  proud  face  rising  from 
the  mist  of  years.  "Never  bring  home  to  the  house  of 
Kilfaruham  a  woman  that  you  would  not  have  your 
mother  know.  There  are  many  phases  of  love  that  are 
not  love,  Denis.  You  may  wait  many  years  before 
comes  the  one  great  love  of  your  life.  But,  wait,  Denis ; 
love  is  worth  the  waiting. ' ' 

The  silence  grew.  He  saw  again  his  mother's  proud, 
patrician  face,  but  another  face  there  was  that  came, 
blurring  the  impress  of  that  well-loved,  dead  mother. 
No  stately  head,  no  proud,  finely-chiselled  face  was  here, 
no  pride  of  race  as  in  the  delicate  oval  and  lifted  chin. 
Instead,  there  was  a  little  calm  face,  with  great,  wistful 
eyes  and  quivering  lips.  One  after  another,  expres- 
sions passed  swiftly  over  that  small  face.  Now  it  glowed 
with  colour  sweet  as  a  rose.  The  eyes,  the  long  lashes 
lifted  from  them,  smiled  at  him,  were  darkly  blue,  almost 
violet ;  the  little,  white  teeth  glimmered  now.  A  strange 
wistfulness  crept  over  that  face;  there  came  something 
unfathomable  in  the  eyes;  there  was  meaning  in  the 
restless  hands.  She  was  no  near  in  spirit  that  a  blue- 
black,  waving  strand  of  her  hair  blew  against  his  face. 
He  sensed  its  faint  perfume  in  his  nostrils. 

The  fire  leaped,  died  down  slowly,  crackling  feebly  as 
the  last  coals  broke  apart.  He  saw  that  little  face  again, 
drawn  with  fear,  the  desperate  eyes,  the  colour  slowly 
draining  drop  by  drop.  He  felt  a  heavy  weight  against 
his  heart — and  in  his  heart.  Now  he  heard  Desmond's 
voice  again,  harsh,  angry,  bitter.  Kilfarnham  buried 
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his  face  in  his  hands.  The  last  leaping  flame  died  from 
the  wall.  The  room  grew  very  silent. 

There  was  only  the  sound  now  of  intermittent,  rushing 
rain,  as  if  the  last  ragged  fringe  of  cloud  was  trailing 
brokenly  away  from  the  world  without.  And,  deep 
down  in  his  heart  Kilfarnham,  too,  cried,  as  Maude  had 
cried,  sobbingly — "But  the  night  is  dark — the  night  is 
dark!" 

There  was  a  sound  somewhere  in  the  stillness  of  the 
house.  It  came  in  a  pause  between  the  wind  and  the 
rain,  like  to  a  mouse  in  the  wainscoting,  or  the  sound  of 
a  creaking  board  under  ever  so  light  a  foot. 

' '  Was  it  Arthur  ? ' '  Kilfarnham  sat  up  suddenly,  look- 
ing towards  the  door.  The  hall  lamp  burned  dimly.  It 
cast  a  scarcely-moving  circle  of  light,  whose  radius  barely 
extended  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  where  a  great  yellow 
rug  sprawled  on  the  dark,  polished  wood  of  the  hall  floor. 
The  sound  came  again.  Someone  was  coming  quietly 
down  the  stairs.  Therefore,  it  could  not  be  Arthur, 
whose  room,  next  to  that  of  the  judge,  was  downstairs  in 
the  last  wing,  and  adjoining  the  smoking-room.  The 
judge  was  away.  Perhaps  it  was  Mrs.  Kentley.  He 
wondered  what  she,  who  knew  nothing,  would  say  if  she 
came  into  the  library  and  saw  him  sitting  there.  He 
must  pretend  to  have  fallen  asleep.  He  drew  back 
softly,  his  eyes  still  on  the  shining  circle  of  light,  on  the 
sprawling,  yellow  rug.  A  figure  in  white  came  down 
the  stairs  softly,  step  by  step,  pausing  at  the  landing  as 
if  listening.  There  was  no  sound,  save  of  the  rain 
dying. 

He  heard  his  heart  beat  loudly,  distinctly,  the  wild 
leap  it  gave  when  the  figure,  reassured,  came  on.  It 
stepped  into  the  circle  of  light,  stepped  on  the  yellow  rug. 
He  could  not  see  the  face  half-hidden  by  a  shrouding 
wrap,  but  the  figure  was  that  of  a  woman,  a  woman 
who  came  to  the  library  door,  paused  uncertainly,  as  if 
listening.  He  did  not  dare  to  breathe.  The  fire  had 
died,  and  no  light  flickered.  The  library  was  wrapped 
in  darkness. 

In  the  suspense,  he  wondered  if  he  should  speak  as  he 
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waited,  breathing  heavily.  He  saw  the  figure,  in  its  loose, 
white  silk  kimono  trembling  against  the  dim  hall  light. 
She  began  to  move  softly,  swiftly ;  she  passed  out  of  the 
circle  of  light. 

He  heard  her  go  step  by  step,  as  if  groping  her  way. 
The  wide  hall  led  outwards  into  passages  connected  with 
the  rest  of  the  house.  To  the  left  was  the  short  passage 
leading  to  the  rooms  that  Arthur  Desmond  and  the  judge, 
who  was  still  away,  occupied.  He  heard  her  pause, 
stumble  a  little  against  a  chair,  the  sound  of  a  creaking 
door.  The  door  leading  to  the  left  wing  made  that 
sound ! 

Kilfarnham  felt  as  if  a  heavy  hand  came  out  of  the 
darkness,  that  was  full  of  grinning,  leering  faces.  The 
air  seemed  full  of  whisperings.  There  was  no  further 
sound.  Either  she  paused  still  at  the  corridor  door  or 
had  left  it  open. 

He  waited  for  minutes  that  seemed  hours,  then  sud- 
denly he  rose,  went  quickly  out  of  the  library,  his  slip- 
pered feet  making  little  sound  on  the  carpeted  floor.  The 
corridor  door  stood  open,  the  corridor  faintly  lighted,  as 
the  hall,  with  an  oil  lamp.  He  came  to  the  archway 
just  in  time  to  see  the  white  of  a  woman's  gown  trailing 
slowly  through  the  doorway  of  Arthur  Desmond's  room. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SHADOWS  OP  THE  NIGHT. 

"What  was  it  moved,  then  fled 
Like  a  strange,  wild,  haunted  thing, 
Into  the  gloom  of  the  night?" 

The  sleeper  stirred.  Muttering  inarticulately,  he 
threw  up  one  arm  above  his  head,  moved  restlessly,  then 
relapsed  again  into  uneasy  slumber,  and  the  woman  at 
the  almost-closed  door  breathed  again.  She  crept  slowly 
by  the  bed,  fumbled  noiselessly  among  the  knick-knacks 
on  the  dressing-table.  Once  she  sighed,  a  suppressed,  sob- 
bing sigh. 

The  sleeper  stirred  again.  "Kathleen,"  he  muttered, 
thickly,  in  his  sleep,  and  the  woman  in  the  darkness 
shrank  back,  her  hands  pressed  to  her  heart,  her  breath 
coming  in  smothered  gasps. 

Silence  fell  again.  There  in  the  darkness,  gropingly, 
she  searched.  The  wardrobe  door  creaked  as  it  opened, 
then  came  the  deep,  breathless  stillness  again. 

The  seeker's  hands  found  at  last  what  they  sought— 
the  grey  suit  Arthur  Desmond  had  worn  in  the  after 
noon.  Through  trousers'  pocket  and  coat,  through  the 
waistcoat,  her  hands  searching  desperately,  closed  on 
something  that  clinked  ever  so  softly.  A  moment,  and 
the  door  closed  behind  her.  She  passed  out  as  silently 
as  she  had  come. 

In  the  front  hall  the  ruby  lamp  burned  splutteringly, 
the  oil  burning  low.  The  library  door  was  still  ajar,  the 
room  black  and  silent.  Outside  the  rain  seemed  to 
have  ceased.  Quickly  she  took  a  cloak  and  muffler  from 
the  hall,  stooped  for  the  goloshes  that  were  always  left 
in  the  cupboard  there.  She  passed  through  the  library 
toward  the  great  bay  window  that  opened  to  the  park 
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lands.  Suddenly,  half-afraid  of  its  black  darkness  she 
paused  half-way.  It  seemed  to  her  that  another  faint 
breathing  than  her  own  was  in  that  silent  room. 

She  gave  a  low,  suppressed  sort  of  shudder,  listening 
with  her  hands  on  her  heart.  Nothing  stirred.  She 
drew  the  blind  slowly,  slowly  and  silently,  on  its  cord. 
Outside  the  world  began  to  glimmer,  dully  grey,  as  if  far 
behind  the  clouds  the  moonlight  strove  to  break  through. 
She  looked  around  again,  impelled  by  that  feeling  of 
half-fear,  her  heart  beating  wildly. 

"What  was  that  by  the  mantel — rising  blackly  out  of 
deeper  blackness? 

She  leaned  heavily  against  the  window  striving  for 
calmness,  striving  to  pierce  the  gloom  within  the  room. 
Slowly  the  black  bulk  resolved  itself  into  an  arm-chair, 
just  the  big,  cosy  arm-chair  in  which  she  had  often  sat, 
and  which  someone  or  other  had  left  before  the  fire. 

To  reassure  herself,  she  groped  her  way  towards  it, 
and  felt  its  comforting  velvet  pile  beneath  her  fingers. 
There  was  nothing  else  there,  only  a  silk  cushion  thrown 
carelessly  on  top  of  the  rounded  scroll  of  the  woodwork, 
and  she  leaned  her  face  against  it,  sobbed  softly  in  the 
relief  of  the  moment. 

There  was  a  faint  fragrance,  the  odour  as  of  cigar- 
smoke.  With  her  face  pressed  against  the  cushions, 
Kilfarnham  scarce  breathing,  heard  the  passionate,  whis- 
perered  words  she  said,  and,  with  a  start,  recognised  her. 
As  one  in  a  dream,  he  heard  her  go  more  swiftly  to  the 
window,  heard  the  sliding  of  the  lock,  the  faint  sound  as 
of  a  window  sliding  up.  The  curtains  blew  wildly  into 
the  room  for  a  second.  He  heard  the  moaning  of  the 
pines,  then  the  curtains  hung  again  in  long,  level,  mi- 
swaying  lines. 

Leaving  the  tiled  verandah  she  ran  swiftly  across  the 
wide  lawns,  taking  the  short  cut  through  the  grounds 
towards  the  little  town  of  Craghurst.  The  two-mile  road 
was  mud-heavy,  the  gutters  ran  a  banker,  and  now  and 
again  she  slipped,  or  the  shoes  caught  with  a  squashing 
sound,  in  the  mud.  On  and  on  through  the  grey  and 
sullen  night,  with  here  and  there  a  glimmering  overhead 
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as  if  light  was  striving  to  break  through.  Craghurst 
came  into  sight  at  last,  and  far  away  in  the  main  street 
a  doctor's  red  lamp  glimmered  dully,  the  only  light. 

The  hall  wherein  the  bazaar  was  to  be  held  rose  sud- 
denly black  against  that  deep,  dark  greyness  of  the  night. 
The  flying  figure  paused  breathlessly  at  the  gate,  wrestled 
with  the  water-tightened  bolt.  It  made  a  harsh  sound 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
the  sound  echoed  and  re-echoed  as  if  the  wind  would 
bear  it  back  to  Cragmorton  Station.  The  keys  clinked 
in  her  fingers  nervously  as  she  fitted  them  in  the  lock, 
and  then,  with  her  hand  on  her  heart,  and  suppressing  a 
cry,  she  paused. 

There  was  a  rustling  sound  within  as  if  of  rats  scam- 
pering in  startled  fright  across  the  floor,  then  silence. 
The  door  opened  creakingly,  and  there  came  the  sound  of 
that  faint  rustling  again.  All  the  light  there  was  seemed 
to  pour  through  the  high  side  window  on  to  that  long, 
shrouded  portrait  that  hung  on  the  wall  opposite  the 
door.  It  was  a  long  room,  thick  with  shadows,  with 
bulky  and  sheeted  packages  rising  gruesomely  out  of  the 
grey  darkness.  Step  by  step  she  went  towards  that 
opposite  wall,  and  now  something  in  her  hand  flashed 
against  the  slowly-greying  light. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  here,  also,  in  this  silent  room  was 
breathing.  She  thought  of  the  library  and  her  fears  that 
had  been  quieted.  She  lifted  the  sharp,  stiletto-shaped 
knife  in  her  hand ;  it  was  only  a  paper-knife,  but  it  was 
strong  and  sure.  It  could  rip  canvas  from  end  to  end 
in  long,  hanging  strips;  it  would  blot  out  for  ever  the 
beauty  of  that  painted  face;  it  would  cut  its  way  not 
only  into  the  canvas,  but,  at  the  same  time,  into  the 
heart  of  the  artist. 

She  tore  aside  the  curtains,  the  rings  on  the  pole 
jangling.  The  silent  room  seemed  full  of  strange 
sounds.  It  seemed  as  if  one  of  the  sheeted  packages 
moved  as  she  bent  forward.  Suddenly,  with  a  great 
cry,  her  hands  dropped  to  her  sides,  the  stiletto 
clattered  noisily  to  the  floor. 

She  stood  for  a  moment,  staring — staring.    The  rust- 
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ling  came  again;  it  seemed  that  the  sheeted  package 
moved,  called  her  name  with  a  hoarse  whispering.  With 
her  hands  to  her  ears,  she  turned  and  fled — fled  like  an 
affrighted,  pursued  thing  out  into  the  night.  The  frame 
of  the  picture  alone  hung  there  in  that  gloomy,  silent 
hall.  The  canvas  had  gone ! 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

LIFE'S  MASQUERADE. 

"A  word  and  a  laugh, 
And  so  we  part, 

A  song  on  the  lips, 
A  sigh  in  the  heart." 

At  nine  o'clock  next  morning,  the  morning  of  the 
bazaar,  long,  yellow  shafts  of  pale  sunlight  were  lying 
across  the  lawn,  and  the  world  about  Cragmorton  Sta- 
tion and  Little  Craghurst  was  flooded  with  sunshine  as 
if  to  atone  for  days  of  storm.  The  pines  rustled  ever  so 
softly,  turning  their  fresh,  fragrant  tips  to  a  sky  blue 
and  cloudless  as  a  dream. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  cried  Mrs.  Kentley,  gaily,  as 
she  swept  into  the  breakfast-room.  "No  rain,  no  wind 
— the  most  perfect  day  one  could  wish  for. ' ' 

' '  It  is  very  muddy  underfoot, ' '  remarked  Maude,  who 
had  a  great  deal  of  colour  on  her  face  this  morning. 

"It  will  soon  dry,"  declared  Lady  Alicia,  optimisti- 
cally. "Where  is  everybody  this  morning.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  you  are  looking  better,  Maude." 

"  I  am  very  well,  mother. ' '  Her  eyes  were  very  bright, 
her  cheeks  had  a  rich  glow  that  deceived  Mrs.  Kentley, 
who  was  even  at  the  best  of  times  a  little  shortsighted. 
It  had  been  very  carefully  laid  on  that  touch  of  liquid 
carmine. 

"I  can  see  the  earl  out  in  the  garden.  Mrs.  Kentley 
walked  to  the  window.  ' '  They  are  talking  very  earnestly, 
he  and  his  brother ;  business  matters,  I  suppose.  Perhaps 
about  you,  Maude."  She  looked  thoughtfully  at  her 
daughter. 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Maude,  quietly. 

"Ah,  well!"  Her  mother  sighed  as  she  seated  herself 
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at  the  table.  "If  it  had  only  been  poor  Hubert.  The 
other  is  very  clever,  but  I  have  always  liked  Hubert, 
Maude." 

"Will  you  have  some  toast,  mother?" 

"Please,"  Mrs.  Kentley  sighed  again. 

Maude  passed  her  the  silver  platter,  with  its  buttered 
triangles  of  thin  toast. 

One  came  in  at  any  time  for  breakfast  at  Cragmorton 
Station.  The  bell  rang  at  eight.  Thereafter,  as  a  rule, 
the  household,  guests  and  all,  trooped  in  at  their  own 
time,  with  the  comforting  knowledge  that  there  was 
always  fresh  tea  and  toast,  as  well  as  other  things,  to  be 
had.  A  log  fire  on  the  hearth  was  crackling  cheerily. 
A  moment  later  Kathleen  Lyndham  came  down,  paus- 
ing for  an  imperceptible  second  on  the  threshold  as  she- 
saw  Maude. 

"Will  you  ring  for  fresh  tea,  Kathleen?"  asked 
Maude,  quietly;  "this  has  been  standing  some  little 
time."  .She  said  nothing  more,  for  the  earl  and  Arthur 
Desmond  came  in  almost  directly,  and  at  once  Mrs.  Kent- 
ley  began  to  chatter  volubly  about  the  bazaar. 

Desmond  and  she  for  a  time  monopolised  the  whole  of 
the  conversation.  The  others  sat  apparently  listening, 
with  the  exception  of  Maude,  who,  on  the  plea  of  an 
unfinished  stall  to  arrange,  left  the  room  shortly  after- 
wards. Arthur  was  laughing  gaily  at  some  of  Lady 
Alicia's  instructions. 

"And  to-morrow "  Mrs.  Kentley  began. 

"Oh,  there  will  be  no  to-morrow,"  remarked  Arthur, 
with  a  half-laugh  and  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  ' '  I  have 
promised  Denis  that  I  will  go  up  to  the  city  on  some 
business  for  him  to-night.  It  is  rather  urgent  and  can- 
not wait." 

Denis  Kilfarnham  saw  Kathleen  instinctively  shrink 
into  her  chair,  and  close  her  eyes,  but  when  he  looked 
again  she  was  smiling  at  something  Mrs.  Kentley  was 
saying,  but  there  was  no  smile  in  her  eyes.  She  wore 
her  hair  piled  high,  coronal  fashion,  on  her  head,  instead 
of  the  usual  simple  knot  on  the  nape  of  her  slender, 
white  neck.  The  quaint  style  drawn  well  up  from  her 
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ears,  and  with  two  or  three  rebellious  curls  escaping 
from  the  high  tortoiseshell  comb,  in  which  emeralds 
blazed  greenly,  suited  her — gave  her  added  fascination. 
In  her  white  dress  she  looked  very  sweet  and  virginal 
and  old-world,  as  if  she  had  stepped  out  of  an  1830 
picture. 

Something  in  the  proud  heart  of  Denis  Kilfarnham 
quivered  before  her  amazing  beauty.  He  closed  his  eyes 
once  or  twice,  and  strove  instead  to  think  of  last  night, 
of  a  figure  stealing  softly  along  the  western  corridor,  a 
door  opening,  of  a  face  he  could  not  see.  He  frowned 
as  he  drank  his  tea  hurriedly. 

His  manner  was  studiously  polite  to  Kathleen,  but 
cold  and  rather  formal.  He  entered  into  a  long  and 
apparently  aimless  discussion  as  to  the  urgency  of  the 
business  appointment  in  town.  Mrs.  Kentley,  protesting, 
asked  vague  questions  in  her  delightful  and  always  re- 
freshing manner,  and  Kilfarnham  and  Desmond  were 
courteously  answering  them  when  Kathleen  left  the 
breakfast  table  and  wandered  out  into  the  garden. 

Biting  her  lips  hard,  for  the  tears  were  near,  she  went 
across  the  wide  lawns  and  along  the  shrubbery,  bending 
over  flowers  here  and  there,  looking  sadly  at  the  last 
late  flowers  trailing  in  the  wet  sand,  and  all  tattered  and 
torn  by  the  storm  of  yesterday.  To-day  sunshine 
flooded  the  world,  but  it  mattered  naught  to  the 
flowers,  that,  stripped  and  torn,  lay  beaten  to  the 
earth. 

On  a  rise  at  the  end  of  the  shrubbery  she  stood  in  that 
morning  sunlight  looking  back  at  the  old,  rambling  house 
she  had  grown  to  love — looking  at  all,  the  garden,  the 
creek,  the  meadows  beyond,  and  the  tall,  whispering 
pines,  as  one  who  is  saying  farewell.  "I  have  loved 
you  well,"  she  whispered,  and  perhaps  her  thoughts 
then  were  not  only  on  the  scene  about  her. 

An  hour  later  she  came  down  into  the  room  where  a 
gay  company  had  gathered  preparatory  to  driving  to 
the  bazaar,  which  Mrs.  Kentley  was  to  declare  open 
within  the  hour.  Her  aunt  was  just  crossing  the  hall 
as  Kathleen  Lyndham  came  down  the  stairs. 
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"Kathleen!"  Mrs.  Kentley  gave  a  little  gasp  of  de- 
lighted surprise  as  she  turned  round.  "My  dear  Kath- 
leen!" 

The  girl  gave  a  little  low  laugh.  "Do  I  please  you?" 
she  asked  as  she  came  forward.  ' '  Marie  told  me  I  looked 
like  a  rose.  I  have  heard  of  blue  roses,  but  never  of  a 
grey  one.  Have  you?" 

"It  is  exquisite,  my  dear;  almost  too  grand  for 
to-day, ' '  her  aunt  said  softly.  ' '  And  how  like  Basil  you 
are  looking.  Was  this  the  frock  you  were  going  to  sur- 
prise me  with  for  your  birthday  ball  ? ' ' 

A  shadow  came  over  Kathleen's  face,  then  fled  as 
swiftly.  "Oh,  that's  months  and  months  ahead,"  she 
said,  lightly ;  "I  simply  couldn't  resist  wearing  it.  Every- 
body else  will  be  so  gay." 

"But  not  so  a  la  Parisienne, "  laughed  Alicia  Kentley. 
"Kathleen,  I  have  never  seen  you  look  so  lovely.  That 
touch  of  pale  pink!  What  is  Maude  wearing? — another 
surprise  ? ' ' 

"I  haven't  seen  Maude  this  morning  for  more  than  a 
flying  second  in  the  breakfast-room  or  on  the  staircase." 
Kathleen  bent  down,  fastening  the  bow  of  her  dainty 
grey  suede  shoes,  her  voice  a  little  muffled,  as  if  with 
the  effort. 

' '  I  have  got  another  surprise  for  her, ' '  said  Mrs.  Kent- 
ley.  She  lowered  her  voice.  "Hubert  Aldersham  is 
coming  back  with  the  judge  from  the  city  to-day.  It 
appears  Hubert  was  in  the  city  on  business,  and  the 
judge  accidentally  met  him.  Of  course,  Eobert  insisted 
he  should  run  up — just  for  the  bazaar.  You  know,  dear, 
Maude  has  not  said  anything  definite  to  me  about  her 
engagement,  and  Arthur  is  leaving  to-night  for  town. 
He  will  come  back  again,  of  course,  before  he  leaves  for 
London.  I  wonder  how  Maude  will  take  Hubert's  visit." 

' '  I  think — Maude — will  be  glad,  somehow, ' '  said  Kath- 
leen, in  a  low  voice.  ' '  Hubert  and  she  were  always  good 
friends.  I  think  she  has  missed  him  more  than  she 
thought  likely,  or  is  aware  of." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Mrs.  Kentley,  with  a  return  of  her 
usual  vagueness.  "Kathleen,  do  tell  everybody  in  the 
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drawing-room  to  hurry.  The  horses  have  been  waiting 
ever  so  long,  and  a  couple  of  cars  have  been  at  the  door 
for  ever  so  long." 

As  Kathleen  Lyndham  turned  down  the  hall  and 
entered  the  drawing-room  in  her  grey  gown  there  was 
suddenly  a  little  silence,  then  a  long,  excited  buzz  of 
comment. 

Her  girl  friends  of  the  district  crowded  round,  and 
inspected  her,  and  she  twirled  herself  gaily  round  for 
their  inspection,  the  colour  high  in  her  cheeks.  "Kath- 
leen Lyndham,  you  mean,  mean  thing,"  moaned  one 
accusingly;  "how  could  you,  and  poor  me  in  a  washed 
muslin." 

"You  are  as  beautiful  as  a  dream,"  cried  another, 
rapturously. 

"Nonsense,"  Kathleen  laughed,  the  colour  in  her 
cheeks  still  glowing,  her  eyes  wonderful  in  the  shadow 
of  the  large  hat,  with  the  big,  sweeping,  white  feather. 

"Everybody  will  fall  in  love  with  you,  Mavourneen," 
declared  the  first  speaker.  "I  must  certainly  take  my 
man  out  of  your  way  to-day.  If  you  people  miss  my 
washed-muslin  frock  and  a  tall,  red-haired  admirer,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  you  will  know  that  for  safety's  sake 
I  have  decoyed  him  away  from  the  bazaar.  Mavour- 
neen, I  ask  you  again,  how  could  you?"  She  wiped 
away  mock  tears  with  the  end  of  her  white  silk  sash. 

Kathleen  laughed  again.  She  saw  the  earl  still 
standing  by  the  window  as  at  her  entrance,  looking  at 
her  coldly. 

The  Celtic  spirit  of  perversity  seized  her.  She  made 
him  a  low  and  mocking  bow,  that  she  regretted  the 
moment  after.  "And  you,  my  lord,"  she  said,  curt- 
seying low,  "do  I  meet  with  your  approval?" 

A  little  burst  of  laughter  followed,  saving  the  earl 
the  necessity  of  an  answer.  She  saw  the  dark  flush 
come  and  go  in  his  face. 

"By  Jove!  Kathleen,"  said  Arthur  Desmond,  in  a 
low  voice,  a  little  thickly.  He  had  just  entered  the 
room,  and  stood  near  her,  a  red  flush  was  on  his  face. 
She  turned,  as  if  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  him,  and 
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swept  out  with  the  laughing  crowd  of  girls,  who  were 
noisily  making  for  the  waiting  drag. 

Kilfarnham  followed  down  the  hall  and  out  into  the 
fresh  sunshine.  The  earl's  big  grey  touring  car  and  a 
chauffeur  in  uniform  waited.  He  jumped  down  and 
opened  the  tonneau  door  for  Mrs.  Kentley  and  the  earl, 
and  waited  for  Kathleen  Lyndham. 

Kathleen  shook  her  head.  "I  have  promised  to  go  in 
the  drag,"  she  explained. 

Maude  had  already  gone  on  in  a  neighbour's  car,  and 
Desmond,  a  little  later,  in  a  smart  dogcart  with  two 
girls.  The  air  resounded  with  merriment.  All  through 
the  day  Kathleen  Lyndham  played  her  part,  and  played 
it  well.  Never  had  her  laugh  rung  so  brightly,  so 
apparently  happily.  She  moved  here  and  there,  her 
slim  figure  in  the  elegance  of  her  grey  gown,  followed 
by  scores  of  admiring  eyes.  She  sold  flowers  at  the 
flower-stall  for  an  hour  or  two,  told  fortunes  in  the 
gipsy  tent,  and  the  spirit  of  gaiety  hung  about  her. 

Maude,  behind  the  piled-up  barricade  of  her  dainty 
stall,  where  seemingly  everything  was  to  be  procured, 
looked  once  or  twice  after  her  cousin's  elegant  figure, 
with  a  strange  expression  on  her  face. 

''It  seems  a  great  success,"  said  the  earl,  pausing. 
"Everybody  seems  happy.  It  is  a  feast  of  light  and 
laughter. ' ' 

The  mechanical  smile  went  suddenly  from  Maude's 
face  as  her  eyes  met  his.  For  the  moment  they  were 
quite  alone.  "A  feast,"  she  said,  "and  the  skeleton  is 
stalking  through  it  all.  Do  only  you — and  I — see  it?" 

He  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes  to  find  Kath- 
leen Lyndham  seated  now  in  a  rush  chair  under  a 
canopy  of  palms,  sipping  her  tea  and  smiling  at  the 
little  group,  also  resting  round  her.  There  were  several 
cavaliers  in  attendance.  "Miss  Lyndham  seems 
happy,"  Maude  said,  bitterly. 

"Ah!  I  wonder,"  said  Kilfarnham,  in  a  low  voice. 

Maude  was  looking  down  the  long  room  now  wearily. 
The  door  had  opened  to  admit  some  new  arrivals,  and 
Maude,  with  a  sigh,  mechanically  moved  forward.  Sud- 
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denly  she  gave  a  great  start.  Doubt  swept  over  her 
face  as  she  bent  forward,  peering  between  the  purple 
and  white  morning  glory  that  festooned  the  stall. 

The  judge  came  in,  laughing,  shaking  hands  all  round 
in  his  genial  way,  seeming  to  bring  in  with  him  the 
breeze  off  the  plains.  Behind  him  was  a  man,  young, 
bronzed,  broad-shouldered,  bearing  his  head  erect.  He 
also  brought  with  him  a  breath  of  the  open  air,  which 
reminded  one  instinctively  of  wide  prairies,  of  great, 
open  spaces,  and  always  beyond  and  beyond,  the  moun- 
tains steadfast  and  sure. 

A  brightness  crept  slowly  over  Maude's  face,  and  died 
suddenly  away.  Kilfarnham  was  still  standing  at  the 
stall,  when  the  judge  came  up  cheerfully. 

' '  How  do  you  do ! — How  do  you  do,  everybody ! 
Maudie.  I've  brought  you  a  new  customer." 

"Hubert!"  said  Maude.  Her  lips  were  trembling 
as  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"Any  sheep  for  sale?"  asked  Aldersham,  his  eyes 
twinkling.  He  smiled  very  tenderly  down  at  Maude 
Kentley. 

"Fine  weather,  isn't  it?"  said  the  judge  to  Kilfarn- 
ham. "Will  you  come  and  have  a  cigar  outside.  Sun- 
shine's simply  wonderful  for  this  time  of  the  year." 
They  passed  out  of  a  side  door. 

"Just  look  at  little  Kathleen  now,"  the  judge 
chuckled  as  they  went;  "queening  it  over  the  lot  of 
them.  I  left  a  little  bit  of  a  girl  when  I  went  away  a 
few  weeks  ago;  I  come  back  to  find  her  grown  up  and 
in  a  frock  a  la  Paquin." 

The  day  passed  swiftly.  Life  and  laughter  and 
youth  were  there  in  the  old  hall.  At  night  there  was 
to  be  a  redoubled  display,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  in- 
spection of  Arthur  Desmond's  famous  picture.  Laugh- 
ing groups  of  girls  were  already  begging  Desmond  for 
the  key  of  the  locked  door.  One  girl  shuddered 
daintily. 

"It  is  a  blue-beard  chamber,"  she  declared.  "Kath- 
leen, what  horrors  do  you  think  we  shall  find  there?" 

Kathleen  Lyndham  shrugged  her  shoulders,  laughed 
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carelessly,  and  made  some  laughing  answer,  only  too 
well  aware  that  Kilfarnham,  who  was  sauntering  past 
with  the  judge,  had  overheard. 

That  night,  before  the  bazaar  again  opened,  a  merry 
party  gathered  in  the  drawing-room  at  Cragmorton 
Station,  for  all  the  helpers  had  been  asked  to  dinner. 
Arthur,  who  had  been  first  upstairs,  was  late.  They  all 
lingered  in  the  drawing-room  waiting.  Kilfarnham 
found  himself  near  Kathleen. 

"The  bazaar  is  going  to  be  a  big  success,"  she  said, 
vaguely,  not  looking  at  him.  She  wore  a  simple  white 
gown  now,  a  kind  of  blue  at  her  throat. 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  he  answered,  gravely.  "It  is 
in  a  worthy  cause. ' '  She  felt  suddenly  chilled  at  some- 
thing in  his  aloof  manner. 

The  minutes  passed.  Mrs.  Kentley  yawned  openly. 
Once  Kilfarnham  looked  at  his  watch,  and,  making  an 
excuse,  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  the  door 
burst  open  suddenly,  and  Arthur  Desmond  flung  him- 
Belf,  rather  than  walked,  into  the  room.  "Denis,"  he 
called,  in  a  high,  queer  voice,  "Denis! — my  pic- 
ture  " 

His  eyes  went  past  to  Kathleen  leaning  a  little  for- 
ward, her  eyes  closed,  at  Maude  standing  very  still 
against  the  mantel,  fear  in  her  eyes.  "My  picture — 
the  picture ! "  he  muttered,  incoherently. 

Maude  shrank  back  against  Hubert  Aldersham. 
Kathleen  Lyndham  never  moved. 

"Denis,"  he  began  again.  He  lurched  a  little  for- 
ward, his  eyes  wild;  the  flush  of  drink  flamed  in  his 
cheeks.  The  open  door  closed.  Kilfarnham  had  gone 
out  of  the  room,  Desmond  with  him.  They  all,  with  the 
exception  of  two  people,  stared  questioningly  at  that 
closed  door.  It  opened  a  second  later. 

"Lord  Kilfarnham  begs,"  said  the  earl's  valet, 
gravely,  "that  you  will  not  wait  dinner." 

In  a  few  moments  more  laughter  and  merriment,  if 
a  trifle  forced,  circled  again  round  the  table.  Gradually 
the  incident  was  forgotten.  Maude,  under  her  rouge, 
was  very  white.  To  Kathleen  Lyndham  everything 
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passed  as  in  a  dream.  She  heard  herself  speaking, 
laughing,  joining  in  the  merriment  about  her,  and  all 
the  time,  across  the  table,  Maude's  eyes  were  saying, 
mutely,  breathlessly,  with  an  intensity  of  despair  and 
understanding — "Oh,  Kathleen!  Kathleen!" 

The  judge,  who  had  gone  upstairs,  came  back  a  little 
later,  vaguely  disturbed.  Kathleen,  sitting  next  to  him, 
heard  him  speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  his  wife,  and 
answering  her  troubled  questions. 

Desmond  had  had  bad  news  about  his  picture,  so  Kil- 
farnham  says.  He  has  to  go  to  the  city  to-night,  and 
therefore  must  catch  the  train  that  leaves  Cragmorton 
within  a  couple  of  hours.  He  asks  that  you  excuse 
him. 

A  little  later  on  the  judge  said — "I  can't  understand 
it;  I  think  he  is  drinking.  He  actually  had  an  idea, 
Alicia,  that  someone  had  cut  and  destroyed  his  picture. 
Kilfarnham  is  driving  him  to  the  station,  and  will  be 
back  before  ten.  He  will  probably  tell  us  all  about  it 
then.  I  never  saw  a  chap  who  looked  so  bad  as  Des- 
mond. I  shall  have  a  very,  very  serious  talk  to  Maude 
in  the  morning." 

They  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  in  the  yard  without  as 
they  trooped  down  from  dinner.  Did  Maude  hear  them, 
too  ?  Kathleen  saw  her  cousin 's  eyes  turn  to  the  lighted 
transom  over  the  door  of  the  private  sitting-room,  that 
the  brothers  shared,  and  which  opened  out  of  the  earl's 
room. 

Maude  left  the  group  that  had  gathered  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  was  already  making  preparations  to  re- 
turn to  the  bazaar.  She  came  up  to  Kathleen.  "Kath- 
leen, I  want  something  that  I  left  in  your  room,"  she 
said  aloud,  "will  you  help  me  find  it?"  Under  her 
breath  she  cried — "Come  with  me.  I  must  go  to  him! 
I  must!  Kathleen,  stand  by  me.  I  have  misjudged 
you,  maybe,  but  stand  by  me  now."  She  was  sobbing. 

"I  will  stand  by  you,"  said  Kathleen.  They  went 
silently  up  the  stairs  together.  As  they  came  towards 
the  door  of  that  lighted  room,  Maude  clung  in  a  sudden 
panic  to  Kathleen's  arm,  her  lips  white.  The  carmine 
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stood  out  on  her  cheeks,  two  spots  of  flame,  the  rest  of 
her  face  sickly  white.  The  door  opened.  Kilfarnham 
stood  on  the  threshold,  as  if  he  had  expected  them.  He 
turned  to  them  courteously,  still  holding  the  door  open, 
tall  and  very  stern.  His  voice  was  low,  but  very  dis- 
tinct. 

He  stood  aside  for  them  to  enter,  looking  half-ques- 
tioningly  at  Kathleen.  Impelled  against  their  will,  they 
went  in,  Kilfarnham  closing  the  door  quietly  behind 
them.  In  an  armchair  by  the  fire  sat  Arthur  Desmond, 
his  head  bowed,  strangely  broken,  and  with  all  his 
debonnair  manner  stripped  from  him.  Maude  looked  at 
him,  and,-  looking,  shrank  back. 

"I  am  glad  that  you  have  come,  Miss  Lyndham  and 
Miss  Kentley,"  said  Kilfarnham,  "because  you  were 
indirectly  concerned  in  last  night's  scene.  I  have  been 
asked  by  my  brother  to  apologise  for  him  to  you  both. 
I  believe,  Miss  Maude,  that  he  had  written  to  you  all 
that  he  feels  he  cannot  say.  Arthur ! "  an  authoritative 
note  came  in  his  voice  now,  ''you  wished  to  first  say 
something  to  Miss  Lyndham,  I  believe." 

"I  apologise  to  you,  Kath — Miss  Lyndham,"  said 
Arthur  Desmond,  his  voice  hoarse,  cowed,  "I  ask  you 
to  forgive  me." 

The  colour  drained  slowly  out  of  Maude  Kentley 's 
face. 

"Say  that  you  forgive  me — Kathleen."  Desmond 
turned  his  grey  face,  and  he  never  looked  at  Maude. 

"I — forgive — you,"  she  whispered.  Without  turning, 
she  walked,  backing  slowly,  step  by  step,  towards  the 
door,  still  with  her  eyes  on  Arthur  Desmond's  grey  face, 
perhaps  remembering  how  once,  long  ago,  a  little  col- 
leen had  loved  its  lost  grace  and  beauty. 

"Don't  go,"  said  Maude,  inarticulately;  "don't  go, 
Kathleen." 

In  the  background  stood  Kilfarnham,  tall,  stern,  deep 
lines  of  suffering  carven  in  his  face.  He  turned  to 
Maude  Kentley. 

"Maude,"  she  said,  kindly,  "I  have  read  the  letter 
you  wrote  to  my  brother.  He  wished  me  to  do  so,  my 
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dear.  It  was  best  that  I  should  do  so,  for,  if  your 
engagement  continues,  Arthur  must  tell  you  the  truth 
— he  must,  in  justice  to  you,  tell  you  everything.  I  am 
sorry  this  should  happen  now,  when  everything  about 
you  is  so  full  of  life  and  enjoyment,  but  Arthur  is 
leaving  by  to-night's  train.  My  brother  must  tell  you 
everything  before  he  goes.  If  then  you  marry  him  I 
will  help  you  both  all  I  can." 

"Does  he  desire  to  marry  me?"  said  Maude,  her 
voice  very  broken. 

Kilfarnham  did  not  look  at  Kathleen  Lyndham.  Her 
eyes  went  blindly  from  him,  roved  round  the  room.  She 
heard  Maude's  voice,  and  Desmond's  only  as  in  a 
stupor.  She  closed  her  eyes,  and  when  they  opened 
again,  they  rested  unseeingly  on  a  cabinet  near  by, 
opened.  She  drew  a  long,  sobbing  breath,  made  an  im- 
pulsive step  forward,  for  a  cut  and  stripped  canvas  was 
lying  there,  and  beside  it  a  cheque  torn  into  two  pieces 
— a  destroyed  cheque — a  forged  cheque.  The  room 
swam  round  her. 

"My  methods  may  seem  inexplicable  and  drastic," 
Denis  Kilfarnham  was  saying,  but  she  had  lost  the 
thread,  and  to  her  his  words  brought  at  first  no  mean- 
ing, "but  there  are  circumstances  that  need  drastic 
methods.  This  I  am  determined.  You,  Maude,  with  all 
your  life  before  you,  shall  not  marry  Arthur  with  your 
eyes  closed.  I  owe  you  that  much.  I  owe  it  to  your 
father  and  your  mother,  to  the  very  roof  that  has  shel- 
tered me — and  mine " 

Maude  drew  a  long,  sighing  breath.  She  made  a 
quick  step  forward,  hands  clenching. 

Desmond  had  his  face  in  his  hands.  ' '  I  am  broken ! ' ' 
he  was  saying,  hoarsely.  His  shoulders  heaved. 
"Denis,  give  me  another  chance — just  another  chance 


Kathleen  stood  very  still,  her  eyes  on  them  both,  on 
Desmond's  bowed  head,  on  the  strong,  tanned  hand  that 
rested  on  that  head. 

"Boy!"  said  Kilfarnham,  in  a  strangely  softened 
voice,  "I  have  never  yet  refused  you  a  chance.  I  am 
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offering  you  one  now,  but  you  must  start  straight.  You 
must  start  straight  and  clean." 

Someone  came  cheerily  along  the  hall  below,  whist- 
ling merrily.  There  was  the  sound  of  a  banging  door, 
of  laughing  voices,  of  trooping  feet  in  the  hall,  and 
wheels  on  the  gravelled  drive.  ' '  Maude,  Maude ! "  a 
voice  called;  "wherever  are  you?" 

Desmond  turned,  at  a  stifled  sound,  to  find  Maude 
beside  him.  She  would  have  slipped  on  her  knees  be- 
side him,  but  he  put  out  his  hand  to  stay  her.  "Go  to 
him,  Maude,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  fit  to  touch  your 
hands." 

' '  You  don 't  understand, ' '  she  said,  wildly ;  "  I  believe 
in  you  still — I " 

"Maude,"  he  began,  hoarsely,  "I  never  really  loved 
you.  I  thought  I  did  .  .  .  ." 

' '  You — never — loved — me ! ' '  She  rose  with  a  pitiful 
cry  and  ran  towards  the  door,  pushing  past  Kathleen. 

"Maude,"  called  Hubert  Aldersham  again,  a  little 
impatiently.  "I  am  waiting." 

Sobbing,  she  ran  down  the  deserted  stairs  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AT  THE  CROSS  ROADS. 

"And  shure  above  all  else, 
'Tis  this  I  will  be  hearin' — 
A  little  colleen  weeping, 
Half  the  world  away." 

Kathleen,  at  the  door,  looked  for  a  long  moment  at 
Kilfarnham  in  the  shadow  beyond  the  lamplight;  at 
Arthur  Desmond  in  the  chair.  At  the  end  of  the  room, 
the  coals  heaped  high  in  the  grate,  glowed  softly,  and 
the  silent,  red  glare  wavered  across  the  room. 

"Would  you  rather  that  I  left  the  room,"  said  Kil- 
farnham, coldly.  He  spoke  to  them  both.  Kathleen 
did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  The  look  on  her  face  puzzled 
him.  The  light  grew,  and  in  the  quivering  golden 
flame  he  saw  the  faint  hollows  that  suffering  had  picked 
out  in  her  face,  the  lines  of  pain  about  her  white  lips. 
Arthur  Desmond  hid  his  face,  and  something  greater 
than  himself  sent  him  to  her  side,  sinking  at  her  feet, 
groping  for  her  hands. 

She  looked  at  him  strangely,  half  fearfully;  and  then 
all  the  fear  dropped  suddenly  from  her  like  a  discarded 
cloak.  Perhaps  she  saw  again  Arthur  Desmond  with 
the  eyes  of  the  little  colleen,  the  little  colleen  who  had 
loved  his  grace  and  beauty.  In  the  great  Irish  heart  of 
her,  memory  stirred,  and  left  her  bruised  and  shaken 
like  a  reed  in  a  storm.  The  storm  passed  over  her.  She 
seemed  to  see  life  very  clearly,  to  realise  the  weakness 
of  the  man  who  knelt  dumbly  at  her  feet.  With  pity, 
maternal  pity,  in  her  eyes,  she  stared  down  on  him. 
Her  hand  went  out  and  rested  on  that  bowed  head. 

She  knew  that  Kilfarnham  moved  suddenly,  although 
she  never  looked  towards  him.  Was  he  thinking  of 
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Maude's  words  in  the  silent  library — "She  never  loved 
you.     .    .    .     She  never  loved  you." 

Kathleen  heard  him  cross  to  the  door,  and  open  it. 
"Without  turning  her  head  she  said  "Don't  go." 

The  door  closed.  Did  he  stay  on  this  or  the  other 
side  of  it?  And — did  it  matter — now? 

"Help  me  to  live — to  begin  again,"  Desmond 
groaned.  "You  love  me,  Kathleen." 

"I  don't  love  you,"  she  said,  clearly;  her  voice 
sounded  very  quiet,  cold,  after  the  passion  in  his.  ' '  But 
you  must  begin  again."  She  looked  past  him,  but  not 
at  the  door.  "You  must  live,"  she  went  on,  and  now 
there  was  no  quiver  in  her  quiet  voice.  "You  must 
live — and  help  me  to  go  back  to  the  days  when  I  first 
met  you."  And  now  a  ripple  of  grief  stirred  across 
her  pale,  still  face. 

He  raised  to  his  mouth  the  hand  that  hung  listlessly 
by  her  side,  and  sobbed  against  it  like  a  grieved  child. 

"But — you  do  not  care "     His  voice  was  chilled, 

questioning. 

"It  does  not  matter,"  she  said,  wearily,  and  then — 
"You  need  me,  Arthur.  The  past  has  strong  claims, 
they  say.  Is  not  that  enough?" 

She  heard  a  movement  near  the  door,  the  sound  of 
deep  breathing.  Still  she  did  not  turn.  A  just  per- 
ceptible quiver  passed  over  her  face. 

It  was  Desmond  after  all  who  broke  the  silenee.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet.  "Kathleen,"  he  said,  in  a  strange 
voice,  "forgive  me.  I  was  a  cad — a  cad.  I  loved  you 
so  much,  Kathleen.  I  will  always  love  you.  You  sent 
me  mad  for  the  moment,  because  I  realised  that  you 
cared  not  for  me " 

"Did  I  ever  care,"  she  asked,  sorrowfully,  and  now 
she  was  speaking  to  herself.  "Did  I  ever  care?" 

"You  were  good  and  true "  said  Desmond  in  a 

broken  voice,  "good  and  true " 

He  lifted  his  haggard  young  face.  ' '  I  am  not  worthy 
to  kneel  even  at  your  feet,  Kathleen.  Yet  you  offer  to 
me  the  great  gift  of  your  life — an  empty  gift,  Kath- 
leen, because  the  heart  of  you  goes  not  with  it."  For 
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a  moment  he  moved  in  a  world  of  pain,  of  regret,  seeing 
nothing  of  hers.  "There  was  never  anyone  like  you, 
Kathleen — not  only  now — but  even  when  you  lived  in 
the  little  cabin  on  the  hillside " 

"Ah,  the  little  cabin,"  said  she,  softly.  "The  hills 
at  morn  and  night,  and  the  roads  to  the  feet " 

He  took  her  slim,  white  hands  in  his,  and  looked 
down  into  her  eyes.  For  one  moment  he  saw  in  them 
the  light  of  other  days,  the  light  and  the  glory,  and  the 
fire  of  youth.  Then  the  light  died  suddenly,  and  her 
eyelids  '  fell.  "Tell  me— the  truth,  Kathleen,"  said 
Desmond,  strangely. 

The  long  lashes  lifted.  She  looked  at  him.  "The 
gift,  indeed,  is  empty."  There  was  passionate  earnest- 
ness in  the  simple  words,  "but  for  the  sake  of  the  days, 
Arthur  Desmond,  when  I  thought  you  had  come  into 
the  heart  of  me,  shure,  even  when  I  thought  you  had 

broken  it,  and  when  I  still  prayed  for  you "     She 

shook  her  head  many  times  in  the  Irish,  grief-stricken 
way,  "I  will  not  lie  to  you.  Every  feeling  I  have  for 
you,  save  pity,  is  dead.  But  yesterday  you  closed  one 
road,  the  road  of  happiness  to  me.  There  are  many 
roads,"  her  voice  broke,  "many  roads,  but  the  dearest 
road  of  all  to  me  is  the  green  road,  the  home  road,  that 
leads  to  Erin.  Happiness  once  walked  by  Shannon 
water  with  me.  'Tis  Kathleen  Lyndham  will  seek 
again  what  the  little  colleen  once  found  there." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  Kilfarnham  who  was  breath- 
ing deeply,  anxiously  troubled,  he  scarce  knew  why. 
She  stood  a  moment,  her  head  held  high,  the  proud 
colour  flushing  to  her  face,  her  white  gown  shining 
softly  with  the  glow  of  the  firelight  beating  on  it  in 
waving  arabesques. 

"Kathleen,"  said  Desmond,  painfully  moved.  "I 
take  my  road  alone."  Decision  rang  in  his  voice. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  long,  long  moment.  "Is  it 
your  wish?"  she  asked,  gently. 

With  face  turned  from  her,  he  said,  hoarsely,  "It  is 
my  wish."  There  came  again  into  his  face  that  some- 
thing that  was  greater  than  himself.  He  lifted  his  head 
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like  to  a  blind  man  who  at  last  sees.  One  knew  instinct- 
ively that  he  stepped  out  from  the  dark  and  tortuous 
ways  of  the  past,  on  to  the  clean  high-road  of  the  future. 
The  first  step  on  that  road  had  meant  renunciation  of 
one  who  was  the  dearest  thing  in  all  the  world  to  him, 
but  he  saw,  with  keen  vision,  that  the  hands  outstretched 
to  him  would  always  be  empty. 

It  was  the  little  colleen  that  spoke,  a  little  Irish  col- 
leen from  whom  the  dignity  and  scorn  dropped  sud- 
denly, who  looked  at  him  with  understanding  in  her 
eyes.  She  strove  for  words,  could  find  none,  save  the 
words  of  the  little  Irish  colleen,  who,  barefooted,  had 
trod  the  dear  ways  of  Erin. 

"Shure,  'tis  I  know  what  to  do,"  she  whispered. 
"  'Tis  the  eagle  to  his  eyre,  the  lark  to  the  sky,  and  so 

too,  the  little  Irish  colleen  stooping  to  the  spade " 

She  bent  her  head  so  that  her  cheek  rested  on  Des- 
mond's hand,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  wet  with  tears.  It 
was  her  wordless  farewell,  and  her  blessing  in  one. 

Kilfarnham  did  not  understand,  only  looked  at  her, 
all  his  troubled  soul  in  his  eyes,  could  she  have  seen. 
She  did  not  see  for  the  blinding  mist  in  her  eyes. 

Kilfarnham  stood  aside  as  she  moved  to  the  door. 
She  turned  and  looked  at  him  for  a  long  moment.  "I 
give  you  back  the  little  ring,"  she  said,  very  gently, 
placing  it  in  his  open  palm. 

He  drew  back,  stung.  "I  have  not  asked  for  it." 
His  voice  was  almost  inaudible.  "Keep  it,  Kathleen." 

"It  is  not  for  me,"  she  whispered.  Her  voice  was 
low  and  stricken,  though  steady.  For  the  moment  he 
could  say  no  word.  On  the  threshold  she  paused  and 
looked  at  them  both. 

"Good-bye,  and  God  save  ye  kindly,  wherever  lead 
the  road!"  said  Kathleen.  The  door  closed  behind  her. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

KATHLEEN'S  DEPARTURE. 

"And  the  Virgin  walks  the  hills, 
All  the  cabins  guarding. 
Hushaween,  Alanna    .    .    ." 

That  night  a  light  burned  low  and  late  in  a  balconied 
room  on  the  second  floor.  Far  into  the  night  burned 
that  lamp  in  the  room  of  Kathleen  Lyndham. 

Kilfarnham,  returning  from  a  long  walk,  hours  after 
the  house  was  usually  wrapped  in  slumber,  saw  the 
light  as  he  passed  through  the  garden,  saw  the  shadow 
of  a  slight  figure  pass  backwards  and  forwards.  Was 
Kathleen,  too,  keeping  sorrowful  vigil? 

He  wondered  what  she  was  doing,  and,  wondering, 
longed  for  the  morning  to  come  that  he  might  see  her, 
might  explain  to  her  many  things. 

Desmond  had  gone.  Kilfarnham  had  sent  Westman 
with  him  as  far  as  the  city,  and  so  there  closed  again 
another  episode  in  his  step-brother's  life.  But  Des- 
mond would  make  good.  Kilfarnham  felt  sure  of  that. 
The  purposeless  existence  was  at  an  end.  Desmond 
turned  his  face  toward  the  future.  In  the  morning  he, 
Kilfarnham,  must  make  many  explanations  to  the  house 
of  Cragmorton.  He  shrank  before  the  necessity,  then 
squared  his  shoulders. 

He  thought  of  Maude,  poor  Maude,  fleeing  from  the 
room.  In  time  for  her  all  this  would  become  but  a 
memory,  a  milestone  on  the  road  of  progression.  It 
would  bring  forth  good  fruit,  that  evil  hour  that  had 
come  to  Maude  Kentley.  She  would  emerge  from  the 
dark  pool  of  suffering  no  longer  shallow-hearted.  She 
would  look  at  life,  not  through  the  eyes  of  others  but 
through  her  own,  and  in  time  would  come  the  supreme 
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hour  of  all  when  she  would  realise  that  sorrow  had 
walked  beside  her  in  the  guise  of  a  friend. 

He  thought  of  the  night  in  the  library,  of  how  Kath- 
leen had  buried  her  face  in  the  cushions,  unconscious 
of  his  presence.  He  heard  once  again  the  words  fraught 
with  meaning — "Denis,  0,  Denis,"  and  his  heart  beat 
now  as  then. 

To-morrow  morning  he  would  go  to  her,  meet  her, 
perhaps,  in  her  favourite  walk  by  the  lake,  where,  now, 
the  wild  blue  lilies  were  breaking  from  their  silver- 
green  sheaths.  He  would  go  to  her  humbly,  would  hold 
out  in  silence  the  ruby  ring  of  the  Kilfarnhams  with  all 
its  meaning.  He  would  say,  as  Arthur  had  bid  him, 
that  the  tissue  of  lies  was  past. 

He  heard  Arthur's  voice  again,  Arthur  who  had 
looked  away,  saying,  ''Kathleen  is  good  and  pure, 
Denis.  Between  her  and  myself  came  no  shadow  of 
evil.  I  was  wrong.  She  loved  you,  after  all.  Go  to 
her.  Tell  her  I  wished  it  so." 

Up  in  her  room,  Kathleen  Lyndham  went  quietly 
about  between  the  light  and  the  window.  She  was 
packing  into  a  valise  the  few  things  she  most  prized. 
She  left  shimmering,  in  their  tissued  wrappings,  the 
costly  dresses,  and  in  the  jewel  case  all  jewels. 

"Shure,  the  little  colleen  will  have  little  need  of 
them,"  she  sighed.  Towards  morning  she  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  her  aunt  and  uncle.  To  Maude  she  wrote 
nothing,  knowing  that  Maude  would  understand.  Only 
silence  could  help  Maude  now.  A  train  left  at  five  in 
the  morning  from  the  little  station  of  Craghurst  in  the 
dull,  grey  hour  when  the  ^household  at  Kentley  Station 
were  wrapped  in  slumber. 

Kathleen  quenched  the  light  and  at  the  window 
watched  the  hours  go  by,  heard  the  first  crowing  break 
the  silence  about  Cragmorton  Station.  She  sat  there, 
very  still,  for  a  long  time,  her  face  in  her  hands.  It 
seemed  to  her  that,  at  a  great  distance,  far,  far  away, 
she  heard  the  little  colleen  sobbing  in  the  dark.  In 
some  grey  dawn  of  the  future  a  woman  would  come  to 
the  lonely  cabin  on  the  hillside,  would  wrap  herself,  as 
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that  old,  quiet  grandmother,  in  silence.  The  woman 
who  came  back  to  the  cabin  would  surely  outlive  all 
the  agony  and  despair  that  beat  around  her  now.  The 
great  mountains  of  Killaloe  would  give  to  her,  now,  of 
their  patience  and  their  silent  comfort.  The  stars  that 
came  out  and  twinkled  over  Shannon  water  would  help 
her  as  they  once  helped  the  little  colleen  of  the  dead 
years;  but  still  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  heard  at  a 
great  distance,  far  away,  a  little  colleen  sobbing  in  the 
dark.  Kathleen  leaned  heavily  against  the  window- 
sill. 

"But  the  little  colleen  is  dead,"  she  whispered. 
".Mary,  guarding  the  hills  and  the  cabins,  guard  also 
one  that  is  coming  back,  the  ghost  of  a  little  colleen — 
who  died." 

She  rose  and  stood  a  long  time,  with  her  face  in  her 
hands.  Then  she  went  out  and  closed  the  door  silently 
behind  her.  The  light  was  steadily  growing,  widening 
out  from  that  quivering  band  of  pearl  light  over  the 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  Shadow  lay  on  the  garden — on 
the  silent  house  behind  her.  Somewhere  near  her  a 
lauristinus  shrub,  ghost-white  in  the  half-light,  half- 
shadow,  sent  up  its  faint  perfume,  homely,  and  yet  how 
sweet ! 

She  buried  her  face  in  the  fragrant  bloom.  Away 
in  the  distance,  as  she  knew,  were  great,  open  spaces, 
and  wet-strewn,  grey  plains.  The  first  beam  of  the  sun 
would  strike  whitely  on  the  rugged  lime-cliffs. 

Katheen  drew  back  the  bolt  of  the  little  green  gate  in 
the  side-wall  of  the  garden.  Far  away,  and  very  faintly, 
came  a  sound,  the  whistle  of  a  train,  puffing  slowly  up 
the  steep  gradient  towards  Craghurst.  As  she  stepped 
out  of  the  gateway,  she  saw  at  her  feet  a  wind-drift  of 
autumn  leaves,  sodden  and  sere.  She  looked  at  them 
strangely,  then  closed  her  eyes  and  prayed  for  strength. 

She  saw,  then,  not  the  low,  circling  hills  of  Craghurst, 
and  she  thought  not  of  the  wide,  open  spaces  beyond, 
rock-strewn  and  grey,  nor  of  the  drifted  dead  leaves  at 
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her  feet.  She  saw,  instead,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Killaloe 
mountains  far  away,  one  long  shoulder  flung  blackly, 
protectingly,  against  the  sky,  and  below,  on  the  slope, 
a  light,  long-quenched,  gleamed  through  all  the  encom- 
passing darkness. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  TANGLE  UNWOUND. 

"Love,  with  tear  or  frown, 
The  hearts  enthralling; 
Love,  in  the  wind  and  wave, 
For  ever  calling." 

The  grey  wharf  was  thronged  with  passengers  as  the 
great  liner  gave  out  its  hoarse  warning.  Coloured  rib- 
bons floated  out  rippling  in  the  light  wind,  that  stirred 
the  water.  Laughter  and  light  and  tears  mingled. 
Someone  laughed  gaily  here,  another  wiped  eyes  surrep- 
titiously. The  ship's  band,  in  gay  uniform,  lined  into 
place  on  the  upper  deck.  The  wharf  below,  black  with 
life,  seemed  to  bend  and  sway  with  excitement.  Flowers 
and  floating  silken  streamers  were  being  handed  up.  A 
girl,  leaning  against  the  railings,  looked  down  on  it  all 
with  strangely  indifferent  eyes.  She  stood  alone,  apart 
from  the  half-laughing,  half-weeping,  group  clustering 
thickly  at  the  side  nearest  the  wharf. 

For  her  there  was  no  one  calling  or  waving  farewells. 
For  her  there  were  no  tears  of  regret.  The  last  visitor 
was  going  down  the  gangway.  Already  the  sailors  were 
busy,  as  ropes  were  being  hauled  in,  orders  ringing  out, 
mingling  harshly  with  the  ripple  of  laughter.  At  a 
word  of  command,  the  band  moved  forward  to  the  white 
railing,  the  brass  instruments  shining  in  the  sun.  Soon, 
at  a  baton-stroke,  the  strains  of  music  would  burst  forth, 
the  ribbons  fluttering  and  dazzling  across  the  sun  break 
and  trail  lifelessly  on  the  sea,  the  flowers  wither,  their 
perfume  spent.  A  sailor  slipped  past  that  silent  figure, 
climbed  nimbly  on  to  the  rail  of  the  gangway.  There 
was  a  harsh  command  from  below,  and  hurriedly  a  last 
passenger  came  on.  They  were  pulling  up  the  gangway 
even  as  he  climbed. 
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Kathleen,  looking  with  eyes  that  did  not  see,  had  only 
a  blurred  vision  of  a  tall,  dark-clad  figure,  of  a  steward 
racing  ahead  with  a  Gladstone  bag.  Blurred,  too,  were 
the  spires  of  the  Australian  city  far  in  the  background. 
The  gay,  crowded  wharf  was  a  shifting  mass  of  colour. 
The  band  was  playing  now,  and  the  wharf  receding 
slowly. 

They  were  leaving  behind  Australia.  A  lump  rose  in 
her  throat  as  she  began  to  whisper  good-bye  to  its  blue 
and  gold  and  its  peerless  sunshine.  She  must  remember 
only  her  own  land  after  to-day,  she  told  herself.  She 
strove  to  picture  it  again,  those  weeping  skies  of  Erin, 
with  the  mountains  huddling  darkly  together,  and  the 
grey  mist  over  the  Shannon  water.  The  roads  she  had 
trod  of  old,  and  well-loved,  she  would  tread  again. 

How  the  band  played,  and  how  sadly  it  echoed  in  her 
heart !  The  ribbons  were  trailing  now.  They  began  to 
break,  and  someone  sobbed  loudly.  Slowly,  ever  so 
slowly,  the  boat  turned,  beating  out  to  sea.  It  was 
good-bye  to  Australia  for  ever,  good-bye  to  all  the  love 
and  hospitality  she  had  found  there,  and  good-bye — to — 
love,  the  one  great  love  that  had  entered  her  heart  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  The  wind  blew  in  her  face,  and 
lifted  her  curls.  The  little,  grey  hood  slipped  back. 

' '  Kathleen, ' '  breathed  a  voice  near  her ;  ' '  Kathleen ! ' ' 

She  turned  and  looked  into  Denis  Kilfarnham's  eyes. 
He  stood  against  the  railing  beside  her  in  that  deserted 
corner,  his  face  white,  very  worn,  his  eyes  dark,  weary, 
as  if  for  many  nights  he  had  not  slept.  They  stood  for 
a  moment  alone.  She  drooped  her  head  with  a  little 
cry,  her  heart  beating  wildly. 

"Kathleen,"  he  said  again.  His  hands  went  out  and 
rested  on  hers.  ' '  Why  did  you  go  away.  Did  you  think 
I  would  let  you  go?" 

"It  was  best."  The  hot  tears  stung  her  eyes,  they 
fell  on  his  hands.  "I  am  going  back  to  Ireland,"  she 
said,  "I  am  going  back  to  where  I  belong." 

"You  belong  to  me,"  he  said.  He  took  her  into  his 
arms,  and  held  her  tightly.  ' '  I  love  you,  Kathleen. ' ' 

"I  belong  to  Ireland,"  she  sobbed,  softly,  "to  the 
wavs  of  Ireland." 
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"You  belong  to  me!"  he  said,  hoarsely.  Now  his 
arms  tightened  about  her.  "Kathleen,  in  this  hour  put 
every  thought  from  you  save  that  I  love  you.  Do  you 
love  me?  Nothing  separates  us  now,  Kathleen — 
nothing. ' ' 

She  looked  at  him  strangely,  and  as  her  eyes  searched 
his  face,  she  went  white. 

"What  is  it?"  she  said,  in  a  whispering  voice. 
"Something  has Tell  me — tell  me!" 

Still  holding  her  tightly,  he  told  her. 

' '  It  was  that  night, ' '  he  said.  ' '  The  express  ran  into 
a  goods  train.  Many  were  killed  outright,  Westman 
among  them. ' ' 

"And — Arthur?"  she  scarcely  breathed. 

Pain  twisted  his  face.  "He  died  the  following  day." 
His  words  became  disjointed  now.  "Maude  was  there 
— she  had  Hubert  Aldersham's  ring  on  her  hand,  but 
— she  will  never  forget  poor  Arthur.  It  was  in  her 
eyes. ' ' 

"He  spoke  of  me?"  She  turned  her  face  to  the  sea. 
The  clouds  had  drifted  over  the  sun.  The  world  about 
them  was  grey  and  suddenly  chill. 

"He  spoke  of  you — often."  His  voice  was  very  un- 
steady, hoarse  with  pain  and  regret.  "He  seemed  to 
know  that  you  would  be  sailing  for  Ireland.  He  asked 
me  if  I  would  be  following  you. ' ' 

With  a  deep,  indrawn  breath,  she  said — "Did — he 
say  anything  else?" 

"Yes.  He  said  he  had  lied  that  day  in  the  library. 
You  remember,  Kathleen?" 

"I — remember,"  she  whispered. 

After  a  silence  she  said — "He  said  to  you — when  he 
was  dying — that — that  I  was  worthy  to  wear  the  ruby 
ring  of  the  Kilfarnhams — with  all  its  meaning?" 

"He  said  you  were  most  worthy.  He  repeated  it 
just  before  he  died." 

She  took  her  hands  very  gently  from  his,  and  moved 
away  from  him. 

How  darkly  grey  was  the  water,  how  grey  the  cloud- 
drift  that  hid  the  sun.  The  light  had  gone  from  her 
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eyes  as  she  looked  at  the  great,  grey  sweep  of  the  waters. 
She  drew  a  long,  quivering  breath. 

He  waited. 

"He — was  wonderful,"  she  said,  slowly,  in  a  curbed, 
intense  voice.  Her  head  drooped.  "He — was  wonder- 
ful." 

Still  he  did  not  understand. 

"He — lied  well,"  she  went  on.  "The  lie— he  told 
you — it  was  the  act  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman. ' ' 

"Kathleen!"  He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders 
and  commanded  her  eyes.  In  the  moment  that  she 
lifted  them  her  soul  seemed  to  pass  through  them,  a  soul 
that  stood,  trembling,  pitiful,  awaiting  judgment.  His 
hands  fell  to  his  sides. 

"It  was  a  lie,"  she  said  again,  as  if  in  answer,  half- 
whispering.  She  stood  apart,  breathless,  with  eyes  that 
seemed  to  see  a  ghost,  and  now  it  was  the  little  colleen, 
the  granddaughter  of  old  Sheilah  Murtagh,  the  little 
colleen  who  had  scorned  to  lie,  who  stood  there. 

There  was  a  long  moment,  red  with  pulsing  flame, 
that  came  and  went.  When  it  passed,  it  swept  down 
before  it  all  the  grim  barriers  of  convention,  of  old  and 
tyrannical  traditions  flung  from  their  unsteady  altars 
the  little,  purposeless  idols  the  creeds  of  his  race  had 
erected,  and  before  which  he  once  had  prostrated  him- 
self. 

The  light  came  out  and  danced  upon  the  water.  He 
took  her  little  hand  in  his,  and  when  she  looked  down, 
the  great  ruby  of  the  betrothal  ring  glittered  in  the 
sunlight. 

With  her  head  pressed  against  his  breast,  he  said, 
clearly,  and  in  a  voice  that  rang — "Say  that  you  love 
me,  Kathleen.  Say  that  you  belong  to  me." 

She  looked  at  the  shining  path  of  sunlight  on  the 
water,  and  once  at  his  strong,  tender  face.  She  sobbed 
happily  in  the  shelter  of  his  arms. 

"T  belong  to  you,"  said  Kathleen  Mavourneen. 


THE   END. 
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